Providing  information  to  all  Montanans  through  funding  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
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Indian  Education  for  All 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 
officials  explain  what  the 
legislation  means  for 
Montana  schools  and  the  arts. 

See  page  13. 
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Congress  adds  $5  million  to  NEA  budget 


Famous  explorers  take  a  book  break  in  the 
poster  art  for  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book. 


Montana  Festival  of  the  Book 

For  the  sixth  year  in  a  row,  Montanans  will 
celebrate  the  written  word  at  the  Montana  Festival 
of  the  Book,  Sept.  22-24  in  historic  downtown 
Missoula. 

The  festival  will  feature  scores  of  the  region’s 
writers  in  a  variety  of  readings,  panels,  exhibits, 
demonstrations,  a  literary  contest,  signings,  enter¬ 
tainment,  receptions  and  other  events.  More  than 
5,000  visitors  from  across  the  state,  the  nation  and 
Europe  are  expected  to  attend.  The  festival  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Montana  Center  for  the  Book  and  the 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  numerous  other  national,  state  and  local 
organizations  and  businesses. 


See  Book  Festival  on  page  5 


Helena  Festival  of  the  Book 

A  poetry  slam  and  hip-hop  concert  are  part  of 
the  fourth  annual  Helena  Festival  of  the  Book, 

Oct.  20-23. 

The  festival  kicks  off  at  5:30  p.m.  Thursday  with 
a  poetry  workshop,  followed  by  the  Poetry  Slam, 
hosted  by  Lakota  poet  Luke  Warm  Water,  8  p.m.  at 
the  Holter  Museum. 

Award-winning  Canadian  novelist  Guy  Van- 
derhaeghe  offers  a  lecture  at  noon  Friday  at  the 
Montana  Historical  Society,  followed  by  a  reception 
and  book  fair  at  the  library  and  a  reading,  featuring 
Warm  Water  and  Missoula  novelist  Deirdre  McNa- 
mer  at  8  p.m. 

Saturday’s  roster  is  full  of  workshops,  lectures 
and  panel  discussions.  Michael  Finkel,  Guy  Vander- 
haeghe  and  Mandy  Smoker  offer  an  evening  reading 
at  the  Holter  Museum,  following  an  opening  recep¬ 
tion  for  the  Book  Aits  Exhibition. 

Sunday’s  festivities  move  to  the  Myma  Loy 
Center  for  a  1  p.m.  reading  featuring  novelists 
Russell  Rowland  and  Charlie  Atkins,  poet  Karen 
Volkman  and  fiction  writer  Caroline  Patterson; 
a  discussion  of  Ellen  Meloy  at  2:30  p.m.;  and  a 
performance/workshop  on  “The  History  of  Hip- 
Hop”  at  8  p.m.  with  Rennie  Harris  Puremovement, 
a  dance  company  from  Philadelphia. 

For. more  information  on  the  book  festival,  visit 
the  website  at  www.helenabookfest.com  or  call  the 
library  at  406-447-1690. 


Before  adjourning  for  the  August  recess.  Congress 
passed  the  final  conference  committee  agreement  on 
the  FY06  Interior  Appropriations  Bill,  with  an  increase 
of  $5  million  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  and  $5  million  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  (NEH). 

The  conference  committee  agreement  restored  $3  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  $6.5  million  cut  from  the  Challenge  America 
program  in  the  president's  budget  proposal,  and  added 
$2  million  to  the  new  American  Masterpieces  initiative 
above  the  $8  million  allocated  to  the  program  by  the 
president’s  funding  request. 

The  Interior  money  bill  also  applied  a  .476  percent 
across-the-board  cut  to  all  programs,  leaving  the  NEA 
with  a  net  increase  of  $4.4  million  for  a  total  budget  of 
$125.66  million  for  next  year,  and  the  NEH  with  a  total 
of  $142.37  million. 

The  House  voted  to  pass  the  final  appropriations  mea¬ 
sure  on  July  28  and  the  Senate  voted  passage  on  July  29, 
sending  the  bill  to  the  president  for  his  signature.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  House  had  approved  a  $10  million  increase 


Building  on  the  success  of  last  year’s  TRACE 
program,  a  project  designed  to  help  Montana's  artisans 
become  more  successful  in  business,  Montana  State 
University-Great  Falls  College  of  Technology  announc¬ 
es  the  beginning  of  a  new  certificate  program.  Creative 
Arts  Enterprise,  to  begin  this  fall  at  the  college. 

The  Creative  Arts  Enterprise  Certificate  program, 
which  received  Board  of  Regent  approval  in  May,  has 
gained  credibility  as  an  important  component  in  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  develop  economic  growth  in  the  state’s  creative 
sector.  The  year-long  certificate  program  will  continue 
the  work  of  TRACE  in  helping  artisans  develop  a 
broader  knowledge  of  business,  while  enhancing  their 
skills  in  their  craft. 

Designed  with  both  the  busy  schedules  of  working 
adults  and  the  pressures  of  Montana’s  distances  in  mind, 
students  in  the  CAE  program  will  meet  for  classes  every 
other  weekend  starting  Sept.  9-10  at  MSU-GF.  Students 


in  funding  for  the  NEA.  and  the  Senate  bill  added  $5 
million  in  new  money  for  the  arts  endowment. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee,  1 35  members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  had  signed  a  letter  to  the  House  conferees  urging 
adoption  of  the  $10  million  in  increased  funding  for  the 
NEA.  This  effort  was  headed  by  Reps.  Louise  Slaughter 
(D-NY)  and  Christopher  Shays  (R-CT),  who  co-chair 
the  Congressional  Arts  Caucus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  legislative  session, 
the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  and  other 
arts  advocates  had  been  wanted  by  congressional  staff 
that  this  would  be  a  difficult  year  to  achieve  a  fund¬ 
ing  increase  for  the  NEA,  given  the  determination  of 
legislators  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  federal  budget  deficit 
through  spending  cuts,  and  the  president’s  flat-funding 
proposal  for  the  NEA  as  a  starting  point. 

Many  thanks  to  arts  advocates  for  their  outstanding 
commitment  to  congressional  advocacy  in  realizing  an 
increase  in  spending  for  the  NEA  this  year. 

-  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 


will  also  have  access  to  online  components  of  their 
classes. 

“We  want  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  students  who 
wish  to  develop  sustainable  careers  from  their  cre¬ 
ative  endeavors,”  said  Dr.  Mary  Sheehy  Moe.  dean  of 
MSU-GF.  “We  are  creating  a  program  that  is  student- 
centered,  that  utilizes  the  resources  of  the  real-world 
workplace  in  the  community,  that  provides  guidance 
and  practice,  all  the  while  nurturing  the  individual’s 
creativity.” 

This  fall  the  Creative  Arts  Enterprise  program  will 
include  “Introduction  to  Artrepreneurship”  to  introduce 
students  to  the  art  of  the  sale;  "Montana  Ways”  to  help 
students  leant  how  to  brand  their  art  with  what  makes 
Montana,  its  people,  and  its  culture  of  craft  unique; 


See  Creative  Arts  on  page  2 


State's  poet  laureate  plans  to  spring  'surprises' 


By  Mea  Andrews, 

Reprinted  with  permission 
From  the  Missoulian 

With  Sandra  Alcosser  as  Montana's 
poet  laureate,  be  prepared  for  rich 
images  and  keen,  high-energy 
words. 

In  her  poetry,  she  describes  a 
day  when  “poppies  burst  their  tight 
green  fists”  and  the  summer  solstice 
“when  the  world  spins  silly  with 
light.” 

She  asks  readers  to  “Imagine 
careening  slick  water”  and  a  “punky 

boat  of  ice.  Sandra  Alcosser 

“Accessible,”  is  how  fellow 

Montana  poet  Melissa  Kwasny,  who  was  the  Hugo  literary  and 

Visiting  Writer  at  the  University  of  Montana  spring 
semester,  describes  her  colleague’s  work.  “But  it’s 


also  challenging,  too.  It  does  not 
condescend. ...  It  is  not  just  poetry 
for  the  sake  of  poetry.” 

Alcosser,  61,  recently  became  the 
state’s  first  poet  laureate,  an  unpaid 
distinction  approved  by  the  2005 
Montana  Legislature.  Her  mission 
will  be  to  help  Montanans  celebrate, 
experience  and  love  poetry  -  not  just 
Alcosser’s,  but  also  the  poetry  of 
other  writers. 

How  she  does  it  is  up  to  her. 
Alcosser  said  she  has  “a  number  of 
surprises”  in  mind,  but  wants  first 
to  talk  with  Montana  Gov.  Brian 
Schweitzer,  who  selected  her,  and  the 
arts  organizations  that  nominated  her. 


See  Poet  Laureate  on  page  5 


MSU-GF  launches  Creative  Arts  Enterprise 
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Midori  plans 
Great  Falls 
residency 

The  Great 
Falls  Symphony 
was  one  of 
two  orchestras 
chosen  from 
grant  applications 
submitted  from 
orchestras  across 
the  country  to 
participate  in 
a  week-long 
orchestra  resi¬ 
dency  by  famed 
violinist  Midori  in 
March  of  2007. 
The  program  is 
fashioned  to  build 
bridges  between 
adult  and  youth 
orchestras. 

During  her  stay 
in  Great  Falls, 
Midori  will  work 
with  the  Great 
Falls  Symphony’s 
Regional  Youth 
Orchestra,  young 
people  in  pub¬ 
lic-  and  private- 
school  music 
programs  and  the 
Great  Falls  Sym¬ 
phony  Orches¬ 
tra  in  a  series 
of  workshops, 
master  classes, 
lectures  and 
performances. 

The  artist 
launched  her 
Orchestra  Resi¬ 
dencies  Program 
in  October  2004 
with  visits  to  the 
Fairbanks  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the 
Anchorage  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

The  pro¬ 
gram  aims  to 
strengthen  the 
ties  between 
adult  orchestras 
and  local  youth 
orchestras,  as 
well  as  strength¬ 
en  orchestral 
relationships 
with  performers, 
administrative 
staff  and  their 
communities.  For 
more  information 
on  the  artist,  visit 
www.gotomidori. 
com/english/in- 
dex.html. 

For  details  on 
the  Great  Falls 
Symphony,  call 
406-453-4102  or 
visit  www.gfsym- 
phony.org. 
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Ami  s  Addendum 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@state.mt.us 


Recap  of  MAC's  June  meeting 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  recently  met  in 
Butte  in  June,  and  below  is  a  summary  of  the 
activities  that  took  place  during  the  meeting. 

All  15  council  members  were  in  attendance. 

Chairman  Jackie  Parsons  welcomed  every¬ 
one  to  the  meeting,  and  a  special  session  was 
held  to  get  to  know  the  seven  new  members 
recently  appointed  to  the  council. 

Cultural  Tourism 

Special  guest  Sarah  Bannon,  Gold  West 
Tourism  Country  director,  presented  an  over¬ 
view  of  the  workings  of  this  tourism  region 
that  includes  Butte,  Helena,  Anaconda,  etc.  The 
Travel  Guide  is  the  largest  project  they  under¬ 
take,  and  they  are  very  interested  in  having 
greater  arts  involvement  in  the  publication.  She 
also  talked  about  other  projects,  and  provided 
the  breakdown  for  the  bed  tax  statewide. 

(Artists  and  arts  groups  in  the  area  should 
speak  with  her  about  how  their  work  might  be 
included  in  Gold  West  Country’s  activities.) 

There  is  currently  a  seven-percent  bed  tax  on 
Montana  lodging.  Of  that,  three  percent  goes 
directly  to  the  state  general  fund  for  general 
government  support.  The  remaining  four  per¬ 
cent  amounts  to  $12-$  13  million  per  year  and  is 
distributed  in  the  following  manner: 

•  67.5%  -  Department  of  Commerce  for  tour¬ 

ism  promotion 

•  22.5%  -  Tourism  regions,  disbursed  based 

on  how  much  bed  tax  is  brought  in  to  each 
area. 

•  6.5%  -  State  Parks 

•  2.5%  -  University  system  tourism  research 

•  1%  -  Historical  Society  and  Montana 
Heritage 

Sarah  stated  that  the  tourism  industry  is 
interested  in  getting  the  three-percent  bed  tax 
currently  going  to  the  general  fund  redirected 
to  fund  tourism-related  activities,  and  said  there 
will  be  an  effort  made  to  do  so  in  the  next  legis¬ 
lative  session. 

Poet  Laureate 

Ann  Cogswell,  chairman  of  the  poet  laureate 
committee,  discussed  the  nomination  process. 

A  six-person  panel  recommended  three  finalists 
to  the  arts  council  for  submission  to  the  gover¬ 
nor.  Members  were  Tree  Swenson,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Academy  of  Poets  in 
New  York  City  (she  is  a  Great  Falls  native); 
Kim  Anderson,  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities;  Tami  Haaland,  MSU-Billings 
poetry  professor;  Sen.  Sam  Kitzenberg,  former 


English  teacher  from  Glasgow;  and  Beverly 
Barnhart,  former  legislator  from  Bozeman  who 
requested  the  legislation  be  written. 

The  three  nominees  accepted  by  the  council 
were:  Sandra  Alcosser,  Florence;  Roger  Dun- 
smore,  Missoula;  and  Lowell  Jaeger,  Bigfork. 
These  writers  were  on  the  final  nominee  slate 
sent  to  the  governor  (see  related  story  on  the 
governor’s  choice  of  Sandra  Alcosser  as  Mon¬ 
tana’s  first  Poet  Laureate.) 

WESTAF  offers  overview 

Keith  Colbo,  Montana’s  representative  on  the 
board  of  the  Western  States  Arts  Federation  (the 
regional  arts  organization  that  works  on  behalf  of 
the  13  western  state  arts  agencies),  and  currently 
vice-chairman  of  WESTAF,  provided  an  over¬ 
view  of  current  efforts,  which  include  WE- 
STAF’s  work  to  find  sources  of  ongoing  support 
for  advocacy  for  state  arts  agencies  in  the  west. 
Montana  is  getting  a  very  good  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  for  its  participation  in  this  organization. 

Legislative  update 

Keith  also  provided  a  recap  of  the  legislative 
session,  describing  the  arts  council’s  efforts  as  “a 
resounding  success."  He  attributed  this  success 
to  the  council’s  efforts  to  stay  on  course  through 
the  challenges  of  past  years:  it  didn’t  give  up. 

He  lauded  the  arts  council  staff  and  board 
for  their  strong  commitment  to  the  agency  and 
pointed  out  that  the  position  of  the  arts  council 
in  the  legislators’  eyes  has  changed  through  the 
years.  He  said  that  2007  is  not  that  far  away,  and 
the  council  needs  to  continue  efforts  building 
legislative  champions  for  the  arts. 

Economic  development  news 

The  council  discussed  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  under  Governor  Schweitzer.  There 
will  be  a  different  approach  taken  to  economic 
development,  and  the  arts-centered  direction 
initiated  in  the  past  two  years  is  going  to  be 
reshaped.  The  Governor’s  Office  of  Economic 
Development  will  be  funding  creative  enterprise 
development  for  the  arts  at  $25,000  per  year. 

Council's  role  in  promoting  the  arts 

Conversations  ensued  about  the  role  of  the 
council  in  promoting  the  arts,  and  this  meeting 
summary  report  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  con¬ 
versation.  It  was  suggested  that  a  meeting  sum¬ 
mary  would  be  a  good  tool  for  council  members 
to  use  to  disseminate  information  about  council 
meetings  to  their  community. 

In  addition,  council  staff  will  prepare  a 


Creative  Arts  Enterprise  (from  page  1) 


"Business  Math”  to  give  students  skills  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  finance;  and  “Making  It  1”  to  provide 
students  with  opportunities  to  work  with  men¬ 
tors  and  develop  the 
discipline  of  their  art. 

Spring  courses 
will  include  “Arts 
Marketing,”  “Mak¬ 
ing  It  2,”  “Commu¬ 
nication  for  Busi¬ 
ness,”  and  “Creative 
Technology.”  The 
program  ends  during 
summer  session  with 
“Creative  Entrepre¬ 
neurship,”  “Strategies 
of  Business  Communi¬ 
cation,”  and  the  Cap¬ 
stone  course,  which  is 
a  show  and  sale  at  a  major  local  venue. 

Creative  enterprise  is  a  portion  of  the 
economy  driven  by  the  work  of  artists,  ar¬ 
tisans,  arts-based  businesses  and  non-profit 
organizations.  By  marrying  craft  and  entrepre¬ 
neurship,  the  Creative  Arts  Enterprise  program 
builds  new  pathways  of  learning  for  artists 


seeking  to  cultivate  a  more  sustainable  lifestyle. 

“Montana  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  place 
that  engenders  artistic  creativity,”  said  Dr.  Cindy 
Kittredge,  Creative 
Arts  Enterprise 
program  director  at 
MSUGF.  “However, 
recent  studies  are 
showing  that  arts- 
driven  economic 
development  is 
becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  important  to  the 
state.” 

She  points  out 
that  8%  of  the  state’s 
businesses  lie  in  the 
creative  sector  and 
that  a  2005  study 
documented  that  Montana  artists  alone  have  a 
$233  million  annual  economic  impact  on  the 
state’s  economy. 

To  register  for  the  MSU-GF  Creative  Arts 
Enterprise  program  or  to  find  out  more  about  it, 
calLthe  college  at  406-77 1  -4300  or  contact  Dr. 
Kittredge  at  406-268-37 13. 


By  marrying  craft  and 
entrepreneurship,  the 
Creative  Arts  Enterprise 
program  builds  new 
pathways  of  learning  for 
artists  seeking  to  cultivate 
a  more  sustainable  lifestyle. 


brochure  about  the  agency  and  a  power 
point/scripted  10-minute  program  about  the 
agency  that  can  be  used  by  council  members 
for  local  community  or  arts  organization  board 
meetings.  In  addition,  a  10-minute  arts-driven 
economic  development  presentation  will  be 
prepared  for  members  and  others  to  use. 

FY  2005-2006  budget 

The  council  approved  the  following  budget 
for  the  upcoming  year.  Restorations  to  the 
budget  made  this  legislative  session  are  less¬ 
ened  by  a  loss  of  $25,000  in  federal  funding. 

In  addition,  in  recent  years  there  have  been 
other  cost  increases  (such  as  state  rates  for 
hotels  and  fixed  costs)  for  which  no  additional 
funding  was  provided,  yet  the  costs  have  to  be 
absorbed. 

All  in  all,  this  means  that  not  all  program 
cuts  made  in  2003  will  be  able  to  be  restored. 

The  council  agreed  to  reinstate  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Development  grant  program  (available 
to  artists  and  arts  organizations  not  receiving 
Organizational  Excellence  grants).  The  council 
also  will  maintain  funding  at  current  levels  for 
Organizational  Excellence  operating  support 
grants,  since  there  is  virtually  no  alternative 
grant  funding  for  operating  support  for  these 
groups. 

The  council  took  a  long  and  hard  look  at 
the  programs  that  provide  the  greatest  public 
benefit  in  order  to  determine  which  programs 
would  be  restored  or  kept  whole.  Although  the 
council  believes  the  individual  artist  fellow¬ 
ship  program  is  valuable,  the  total  impact  of 
the  program  is  so  comparatively  limited  it  was 
not  resroted. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  the  budget  for  FY 
2006,  which  runs  July  1,  2005-June  30,  2006: 


Revenue 

General  Fund . $391 ,096 

Cultural  Trust . 581,549 

Federal:  NEA . 594,900 

Private  Funds . 49,909 

Carry  forward  from  ’05  ....  18,672 
Total . $1,636,125 

Expense 

Grants . $983,778 

Programs/Operations . 209,55 1 

Personal  Services . 441,236 

Total  . $1,634,564 


Changes  to  grant  program 

The  council  agreed  to  look  at  creating 
greater  clarity  and  flexibility  in  its  Opportunity 
grant  funding  to  offer  easier  access  to  more 
people  to  help  fund  their  projects.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  those  changes. 

Next  Meeting:  Monday,  Oct.  24, 

2005,  in  Miles  City 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six  times 
a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
produced  by  Lively  Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs,  press  releases 
and  newsworthy  information  from 
individual  artists  and  arts  organizations. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Sept. 
25,  2005,  for  the  November/December 
2005  issue.  Send  items  to:  Montana 
Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201 ;  phone  406-444-6430, 
fax  406-444-6548  or  e-mail  mac@mt. 
gov. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts  may 
be  reprinted  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Please  credit  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
as  well  as  any  byline. 

State  of  the  Arts  is  available  free  of 
charge  to  Montana  residents  as  a  public 
service  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council.  To 
request  a  subscription,  please  call  406- 
444-6430  or  e-mail  MAC  at  mac@mt. 
gov.  Out-of-state  subscriptions  at  $15 
per  year  are  welcome.  To  subscribe, 
mail  your  check  to  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT 
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Congrats  to 


years  to  the  Montana  Pro  Rodeo  Circuit  for  its  Tie-Down  Finals 
Reserve  Champion  Trophy. 


Kenneth  Christensen 
Liza  Hella 


Duo  Pianists  Liza  Hella  and  Kenneth  Chris¬ 
tensen  from  Bozeman,  who  will  present  their 
New  York  Recital  Debut  in  Weill  Recital  Hall  at 
Carnegie  Hall  on  April  24,  2006.  Their  concert  is 
being  produced  by  MidAmerica  Productions  of 
New  York  as  part  of  its  Chamber  and  Solo  Music 
Series.  Hella  and  Christensen  have  been  combining 
their  talents  as  duo  pianists  since  the  fall  of  1997 
and  have  been  enthusiastically  received  by  sold-out 
audiences  throughout  the  Northwest  and  Midwest. 

Christensen,  pianist  and  teacher,  earned  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  from  Montana  State  University-Bozeman 
and  completed  his  master’s  at  The  University  of 
Montana.  From  1988-1999,  he  was  on  the  faculty  at  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Department  of  Music  and  received  the  prestigious  Montana  State 
University-Chamber  of  Commerce  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching.  He 
maintains  an  active  private  piano  studio  in  Bozeman,  and  as  a  member 
of  Music  Teachers  National  Association,  he  travels  the  Pacific  Northwest 
adjudicating  piano  competitions  as  well  as  presenting  workshops  for 
teachers  and  students.  Hella,  who  received  her  bachelor  s  from  Lawrence 
University  Conservatory  of  Music,  is  also  an  accomplished  violinist  and 
actress.  For  more  information  about  the  duo’s  upcoming  performances, 
visit  their  website  at  www.lizaandken.com. 

“Big  Dave”  Goodwin,  whose  lodge  and  recording  studio  at  Goodwin 
Ranch,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Bridger  Mountain  near  Bozeman,  were  used 
to  record  Poco’s  new  CD  Bareback  at  Big  Sky.  The  popular  band  s  first 
“unplugged”  live  album,  slated  for  release  Sept.  20,  includes  well-known 
tunes,  never-before-recorded  gems,  and  a  few  new  songs.  Goodwin  is  a 
music  enthusiast  and  friend  of  the  group.  The  foursome,  whose  pioneer¬ 
ing  country-rock  mix  began  attracting  fans  more  than  three  decades  ago, 
spent  a  week  at  the  ranch,  working  out  the  set  list  and  honing  the  songs, 
and  then  recorded  the  CD  over  two  nights  in  the  spacious  lodge,  before  an 
audience  of  fans  from  Bozeman  and  far  beyond. 

Bruce  Contway  of  Whitehall,  whose  bronze  sculpture  “Sina  Tatanka,” 
was  juried  into  Sculpture  Walk,  Pavilion  to  the  Falls,  a  year-long  outdoor 
sculpture  display  in  Sioux  Falls,  SD.  His  sculpture,  which  depicts  a  La- 
kota  elder,  sold  for  $16,000  to  a  corporation  in  Sioux  Falls,  which  plans  to 
display  it  in  their  office  atrium.  The  innovative  program,  now  in  its  second 
year,  has  grown  from  34  sculptures  last  year  to  46  works  by  36  artists  in 
2005.  Contway,  a  Sioux-Cree  Indian,  also  had  a  booth  at  the  Santa  Fe 
Indian  Market  in  August. 

Billings  artist  Bill  Rains,  who  recently  presented  a  bronze  sculpture 
of  Hank  "williams  Sr.  to  President  Bush  in  the  Oval  Office.  The  coun¬ 
try-western  star’s  daughter,  Jett  Williams  Adkinson,  and  Montana  Rep. 
Denny  Rehberg  were  also  on  hand  for  the  presentation.  The  president,  a 
fan  of  the  late  recording  star,  says  he  plans  to  place  the  statue  in  his  Presi¬ 
dential  Library.  Rains  has  also  recently  completed  larger-than-life  statues 
of  Willie  Nelson,  Merle  Haggard  and  Garth  Brooks,  which  are  on  display 
at  Buck  Owens’s  Crystal  Palace  in  Bakersfield,  CA. 


and 


“Taking  Flight”  by  Linda  Christensen 


Helena  artist  Doug  TUrman,  whose  exhibition  “Streets  of 
Verona”  is  on  display  Aug.  5-Oct.  1  at  the  Lorinda  Knight  Gallery 
in  Spokane.  The  solo  exhibit  includes  works  inspired  by  recent 
trips  to  Italy  and  painted  with  handcrafted  Italian  earth  oil  paints. 
Turman,  who  owns  a  contemporary  art  gallery  in  Helena,  will  also 
display  his  works  Sept.  1 6-Oct.  29  at  Jest  Gallery  in  Whitefish. 

Whitefish  encaustic  painter  Shawna  Moore,  whose  first  solo 
exhibition  opened  June  24  at  Darnell  Fine  Art  in  Santa  Fe,  NM. 
After  recently  relocating  to  Whitefish,  Moore  began  developing 
this  new  body  of 
work  titled  “Streams 
of  Consciousness.” 

Her  acrylic  and  encaustic 
are  also  on  display  at  Jest 
Gallery  in  Whitefish  and 
Avenida  Art  in  Bend,  OR. 

Kalispell  artist  Linda 
K.  Christensen,  whose 
painting  “Taking  Flight”  is 
touring  Europe  with  “The 
Inner  Eye”  exhibition. 

The  exhibition  opened 
Aug.  1-28  in  Vezzano,  Italy,  and  then  moved  to  Rosshaupten,  Germany, 
Sept.  3-30.  The  tour  continues  to  Tarifa,  Spain,  with  the  possibility  of 
an  additional  exhibition  in  South  Tirol,  Italy. 

Missoula  artist  Cheri  Govertsen  Greer,  who  is  artist  in  residence  at 
Ptarmigan  Arts  in  Homer,  AK,  this  summer.  She’ll  also  offer  a  water- 
color  workshop  Sept.  15-18  for  the  Kachemak  Bay  Watercolor  Society, 
also  in  Homer. 

Jessica  Jordan, 

whose  color-pencil 
drawing  “So  Reel” 
won  first  place  at  the 
Montana  Institute  of  the 
Arts  Art  Show  and  Sale, 
June  10-12  at  the  Emer¬ 
son  Center  in  Bozeman. 
The  artwork  also  tied 
for  “People’s  Choice” 
with  “Carousel,”  a  glass 
mosaic  by  Beth  Norton. 
Other  prize  winners  in¬ 
cluded:  Linda  Abbott, 
second  place  for  “Fly 
Over”;  Marsha  Karle,  third  place  for  “Summer  Pansies”;  and  Yvonne 
Jewett,  fourth  place  for  “River  Boulders.”  In  addition,  five  artists  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mentions  and  10  were  given  Merchant  Awards.  Fifty- 
three  artists  displayed  100  pieces  in  the  fourth  annual  event,  hosted  by 
the  Bozeman  chapter  of  the  MIA. 


“So  Reel”  by  Jessica  Jordan 


Anaconda 
sculptor  Fred 
Boyer,  whose  life- 
size  sculpture  of 
a  mule-deer  buck. 
“Silent  Sultan,” 
was  presented 
to  Gen.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  by 
Safari  Club  Inter¬ 
national.  Boyer 
helped  Schwar¬ 
zkopf  install  the 
sculpture  at  the 
general’s  home 
in  Telluride,  CO. 

A  sculpture  of  the  same  animal  also  adorns  a  wildlife  scene  by  Boyer  on 
Park  and  Main  Streets  in  Anaconda.  In  2002,  the  Safari  Club  purchased 
Boyer’s  sculpture  of  a  grizzly  bear  for  Schwarzkopf,  in  honor  of  the 
general’s  nickname,  “Bear.”  The  artist,  who  grew  up  in  Anaconda,  was 
recently  awarded  “Best  of  Show”  at  the  invitational  Art  Falls  Art  Show  in 
Sioux  Falls,  SD. 

The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  for  the  bright-red  metal  sculpture  by  artist 
Richard  Swanson,  titled  "Red  Shift  Rocker,”  which  now  graces  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Lawrence  Street  and  Cruse  Ave.  in  downtown  Helena.  The  museum 
commissioned  Swanson  to  create  a  work  that  embodies  the  Holter’s  “con¬ 
temporary  spirit  and  shows  how  public  art  can  contribute  to  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  community,”  said  Mark  Etchart,  vice  president  of  the  museum 
board.  The  commission  was  funded  in  its  entirety  by  Joan  Holter. 


Campbell  Pryor,  artistic  director  of  Queen  City  Ballet  in  Helena, 
who  recently  was  a  guest  teacher  at  Shanghai  Ballet  Company  in  China. 
While  there,  she  collaborated  with  company  teachers,  students  and 
artistic  director  Xin  Lili  on  new  treatments  of  the  classic  ballet  "Swan 
Lake,”  staged  July  7-8  in  Helena  by  Queen  City  Ballet.  The  experience 
in  China  “recharged  my  artistic  energy,”  Campbell  says. 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre  in  Missoula  and  artist  director 
Charlene  Campbell,  who  are  collaborating  with  famed  New  York  cho¬ 
reographer  Kathryn  Posin  on  a  new  work,  slated  to  premiere  Thanks¬ 
giving  weekend  in  Missoula  and  then  tour  to  the  Washoe  Theater  in 
Anaconda.  Posin  worked  on  the  piece  in  Missoula  in  August  after  stag¬ 
ing  a  production  of  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  “Scherazade"  for  Ballet  West 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  This  marks  her  second  collaboration  with  Campbell 
and  company,  who  performed  Posin’s  “Zap  Mama”  during  a  2002  tour 
of  Austria.  RMBT  also  toured  to  Rome  and  Tuscany  in  July,  where 
company  dancers  and  directors  Campbell  and  Karen  Carreno  worked 
with  the  Balletto  di  Roma  Summer  Program.  Campbell  plans  to  return 
to  Italy  after  Christmas  to  teach  in  Naples. 

Wolf  Point  poet  Mandy  Broaddus,  who  has  been  invited  to  give  a 
reading  from  her  collection.  Another  Attempt  at  Rescue,  Sept.  24  at  the 
Smithsonian’s  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  She  also  trav¬ 
eled  to  New  York  City  this  summer  for  a  book  signing,  arranged  by  her 
publisher.  Hanging  Loose  Press.  Broaddus,  who  writes  under  the  pen 
name  M.L.  Smoker,  is  an  administrator  at  Frazer  School  and  teaches  a 
writing  course  at  Fort  Peck  Community  College.  The  book's  title  poem 
is  available  on  the  Academy  of  American  Poets  website,  www.poets. 
org. 


Anaconda  sculptor  Fred  Boyer,  center,  with  Gen. 
Schwarzkopf,  left,  and  his  wife,  Brenda,  right, 
installing  “Silent  Sultan.” 


Clint  Long,  a  western  artist  who  lives 
in  Wolf  Point,  who  donated  his  artwork 
“Bronc  Rider”  to  the  Montana  Cowboy 
Hall  of  Fame  for  its  license-plate  fundrais¬ 
ing  project.  All  proceeds  go  towards  build¬ 
ing  the  museum.  Long,  who  has  sculptures 
in  Europe,  New  Zealand  and  throughout 
the  United  States  (including  a  piece  in  the 
Law  Enforcement  Hall  of  Fame  in  Florida), 
has  donated  his  artwork  for  more  than  14 


Havre  author  Gary  Wilson,  who  recently  sold  two  books 
to  Globe-Pequot  Press  of  Guilford,  CT.  Tall  in  the  Saddle,  the 
Long  George  Francis  Story  will  be  published  this  fall  with  a 
new  format  and  new  title,  while  his  first  book,  the  self-pub¬ 
lished  Honky-Tonk  Town,  is  slated  for  release  next  spring. 
Globe  Pequot  plans  to  release  Wilson's  newest  book.  Tiger  of 
the  Wild  Bunch,  about  the  life  of  Harvey  “Kid  Curry"  Logan, 
in  2007,  and  is  currently  negotiating  with  Wilson  for  two 
more  books  about  the  West. 


License  plate  designed  by  Clint  Long 


(Congrats  continues  on  next  page) 


Send  us 
your  good 
news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and 
arts  administra¬ 
tors:  Please  let 
us  know  about 
major  awards 
and  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Send  your 
good  news 
to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times, 
1152  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  e-mail: 
writeus@lively 
times.com.  If  you 
include  a  digital 
photo,  please 
make  sure  it’s  at 
least  150  lines 
per  inch  (Ipi  or 
dpi). 
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Concert 
planned 
to  benefit 
Kelly 
Roberti 

Bozeman 
resident  Kelly 
Roberti,  nation¬ 
ally  known  jazz 
bass  player, 
educator  and 
composer,  was 
hospitalized 
June  13  for 
multiple  injuries 
sustained  in  an 
accident  while  on 
his  motorcycle. 
Since  then  he 
has  had  seven 
surgeries  on  his 
left  leg,  incurring 
large  medical 
bills. 

Classical  and 
jazz  musicians 
will  perform  a 
benefit  concert 
for  Roberti, 

7:30  p.m. 

Sept.  1  at  the 
Emerson  Center. 
Performers 
include  Per- 
cOrchestra, 
Flutes  and 
Friends,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boze¬ 
man  Symphony 
Strings  with 
Matthew  Savery 
conducting,  Phil 
Aaberg,  Jeni 
Fleming  Acoustic 
Trio,  Backburner 
and  the  Kelly 
Roberti  Sextet 
(minus  Kelly). 

A  medical  ac¬ 
count  (the  Kelly 
Robertj  Medical 
Fund)  has  been 
set  up  at  First 
Security  Bank  for 
anyone  wishing 
to  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  help 
pay  for  medical 
expenses. 

For  more 
information,  call 
Ann  Tappan  at 
406-539-1986. 


More  Congrats 


Montana  native  and  Los  Angeles-based  writer/director  Clay  Eide,  who 
won  the  first-place  grand  prize  in  the  eighth  annual  2005  Washington  State 
Screenplay  Competition  for  "Blisters,”  a  romantic  drama  set  on  the  rodeo 
circuit  in  eastern  Washington.  The  competition  is  spearheaded  by  the 
Washington  State  Film  Office.  Eide  got  his  directing  break  when  he  and 
his  writing  partner,  Regge  Bulman,  filmed  an  ABC  Afterschool  Special, 
"Montana  Crossroads,”  in  Eide’s  home  state  in  1993.  After  a  success¬ 
ful,  Emmy-nominated  first  project,  he  went  on  to  co-write  and  direct  two 
more  Emmy-nominated  projects  for  ABC,  “Long  Road  Home”  in  1994 
and  "Teenage  Confidential”  in  1996.  His  1999  feature  film  debut,  “Dead 
Dogs,”  won  several  national  and  international  awards. 

Billings  designer  Rich  Clawson,  who  is  celebrating  the  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  Grafix  Studio  and  Level  504  artist  co-op.  The  co-op,  located 
at  North  20th  Street  across  from  North  Park  initially  housed  Clawson’s 
design  studio.  But  the  artist,  who  designs  graphics  and  interiors,  envi¬ 
sioned  a  little  SoHo,  and  began  to  create  artist  studios  and  galleries.  Now, 
Level  504  encompasses  an  apartment,  six  studio  spaces  and  four  galleries, 
and  rents  out  temporary  studio  space  to  student  artists.  The  artists’  studios 
are  open  during  the  monthly  art  walks,  or  by  appointment.  Clawson  looks 
forward  to  another  20  years  of  finding  “new  opportunities  and  innovative 
ways  of  making  this  a  better  community  center.” 

The  Buttenik  Ensemble,  which  opened  its  doors  in  June  at  the  new 
Covellite  Theatre,  located  at  215  West  Broadway  in  Butte.  The  new  theatre 
company,  led  by  University  of  Montana 
drama  students  Zac  Thomas  and  John 
Budge,  presented  original  full-length 
works  through  the  summer.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  troupe  hosted  comedy  nights 
and  open-mic  sessions  at  the  new  Dead 
Cat  Cafe,  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
theatre  (a  former  Presbyterian  church), 
and  offered  a  drama  camp  in  August. 

Their  goal,  in  part,  is  to  contribute  to  "the 
ongoing  revival  of  Uptown  Butte,”  and  to 
“help  make  Butte  a  ‘theatre  town’  once 
again.” 


addition,  Kennedy  Center  artists  will  model  these  activities  with  students, 
and  core  groups  of  teachers  will  study  one-on-one  with  “arts  coaches." 

Media  Arts  in  the  Public  Schools  or  MAPS,  which  has  been  honored 
with  the  Community  Volunteer  of  the  Year  award  from  the  Corvallis  High 
School.  MAPS  is  a  media  arts  and  filmmaking  curriculum  for  middle  and 
high  school  students.  Peter  Rosten,  a  25-year  veteran  of  the  entertainment 
industry,  is  president  of  the  MAPS  foundation. 


Transitions 


Chris  Sheppard 


Members  of  the  Buttenik  Ensemble 


Montana  Silversmiths  of  Columbus  and  Big  Sky  Carvers  of  Manhat¬ 
tan,  which  merged  June  15  to  form  The  Montana  Group,  Inc.  Both  busi¬ 
nesses,  which  jointly  employ  about  400  people,  will  remain  in  their  current 
facilities.  Big  Sky  Carvers  was  established  in  1980  and  creates  wooden 
duck  decoys,  wooden  bears,  ceramics,  furniture,  mirrors,  lamps,  and  other 
items  that  are  sold  by  nearly  4,000  retailers.  Montana  Silversmiths  was 
founded  in  1973  and  makes  western  belt  buckles,  watches,  jewelry,  leather 
accessories  and  gifts,  sold  by  nearly  5,000  retailers.  According  to  Marc 
Pierce,  who  helped  found  Big  Sky  Carvers,  “we’re  not  going  to  change 
anything  that  might  dilute  the  strength  of  those  brands  that  took  all  those 
years  to  build.” 

The  community  of  Fort  Benton,  which  was  among  24  towns  (and  the 
only  one  in  Montana)  designated  as  a  Preserve  America  community.  The 
White  House  initiative  encourages  and  supports  community  efforts  to 
preserve  and  enjoy  priceless  cultural  and  natural  heritage  treasures.  As  a 
designee,  the  community  may  now  apply  for  a  Preserve  America  grant. 

Alberta  Bair  Theater  in  Billings,  which  received  a  $12,000  Kennedy 
Center  Partners  in  Education  grant  for  its  artist  residency  project  titled 
“Crossing  Counties.”  The  grant  funds  outreach  education  programs  which 
pair  the  Alberta  Bair  with  Laurel  Public  Schools,  and  the  Myma  Loy  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Helena  with  public  schools  in  that  community.  Hands-on,  interac¬ 
tive  workshops  for  teachers  will  be  offered  throughout  Billings,  Helena 
and  surrounding  rural  schools  to  foster  a  better  understanding  of  how  to 
use  drama,  creative  writing  and  music  to  teach  language  arts  and  math.  In 


Welcome  to  Chris  Sheppard,  who  joins  the 
Montana  State  University-Billings  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music  this  fall.  The  former  director 
of  choral  activities  at  Bluefield  College  in 
Bluefield,  VA,  will  teach  classes  in  voice,  cho¬ 
ral  conducting  and  vocal  pedagogy,  and  direct 
the  MSU-Billings  Concert  Choir  and  Chamber 
Singers.  During  his  four-year  tenure  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  choral  activities  at  Bluefield  College, 
participation  in  the  choirs  tripled,  and  the  number  of  voice  majors 
doubled.  In  addition  to  directing  the  choirs,  he  also  taught  private  voice, 
conducting  and  aural  skills.  Sheppard  also  has  taught  at  Aims  Commu¬ 
nity  College  in  Greeley,  CO,  and  has  maintained  a  private  voice  studio 
for  12  years.  Sheppard  earned  a  doctor  of  musical  arts  degree  in  choral 
conducting  from  University  of  Wisconsin  this  May.  A  proficient  baritone 
soloist,  Sheppard  is  active  both  on  the  stage  and  in  recital.  He  has  also 
sung  several  operatic  roles  and  performed  often  as  a  soloist  in 
oratorios  and  other  large-scale  choral  works. 


Best  wishes  to  Shari  Nault,  who  recently  announced  her 
resignation  after  four  years  as  executive  director  of  the  Billings 
Cultural  Partners.  She  has  signed  on  with  Big  Sky  Economic 
Development  Corporation  to  facilitate  member-investor  rela¬ 
tions.  Billings  Cultural  Partners  (BCP)  has  contracted  with  the 
public  relations  firm,  Skinner/Benoit,  to  continue  the  market¬ 
ing  efforts  of  the  partnership.  “I  have  really  enjoyed  my  tenure 
with  Cultural  Partners,”  Nault  said,  “I  have  learned  a  lot  about 
Billings  and  the  value  that  the  arts  bring  not  only  to  its  patrons 
but  also  to  the  thousands  of  students  entertained  and  educated 
by  the  19  theatres,  museums  and  musical  performers.  These 
cultural  organizations  also  are  essential  in  recruiting  high-value  employ¬ 
ees  and  companies.”  Given  the  impact  of  culture  on  quality  of  life  and  a 
sustainable  healthy  economy,  the  move  to  Big  Sky  EDC  was  a  natural, 
according  to  Nault. 

Best  wishes  to  John  Baber  and  Lloyd  Mickelson,  who  helped  found 
Rimrock  Opera  in  Billings.  Michelson  retired  from  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  last  January,  after  having  served  as  president,  chaired  the  world 
premiere  of  “Nosferatu,”  and  led  a  major  fundraising  campaign.  Baber 
stepped  down  from  the  board  in  June,  after  three  years  as  the  company’s 
executive  director.  He  also  served  as  an  officer  and  orchestra  contractor. 
Both  men  were  instrumental  in  establishing  the  company  in  1997,  when 
opera  was  a  missing  facet  of  the  community’s  cultural  landscape. 

Best  wishes  to  Corby  Skinner  and  Kathleen  Benoit,  two  public 
relations  and  marketing  specialists  from  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater  in  Bill¬ 
ings,  who  recently  joined  forces  in  their  own  company.  Skinner/Benoit 
Public  Relations  LLC.  The  business  opens  Sept.  1  in  downtown  Billings. 
Skinner  is  program  and  marketing  director  at  the  ABT,  and  Benoit  is  the 
theater’s  development  director.  The  new  firm  will  continue  to  provide 
services  for  the  theater.  Skinner/Benoit  Public  Relations  plans  to  provide 
services  to  build  and  maintain  positive  relationships  for  businesses,  non¬ 
profits,  healthcare  organizations,  government  entities,  foundations  and 
individuals.  Services  include  marketing,  public  affairs,  media  relations, 
internal  and  external  corporate  communications,  governmental  issue 
representation,  event  coordination  and  grant  writing/management. 


Jerry  Metcalf  Foundation  awards  15  grants 


The  Jerry  Metcalf  Foundation,  honoring  the 
late  Helena  legislator  and  antique  dealer,  has 
made  its  2005  awards,  distributing  grants  to  15 
projects  around  the  state. 

Established  in  late  1997,  the  foundation 
strives  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  Montana 
by  supporting  the  efforts  of  Montanans  and 
Montana  organizations  in  the  following  four 
areas:  visual,  performing  and  literary  arts,  his¬ 
torical  research  and  preservation,  environmental 
research  and  conservation,  and  education  and 
community  health.  The  foundation  awards 
grants  annually. 

For  more  information  about  the  foundation, 
its  grant  recipients  to  date,  or  the  next  grant 
cycle,  which  begins  in  January  2006,  call  406- 
443-6206  or  e-mail  smokey@mcn.net. 

2005  grant  recipients: 

•  Alternative  Energy  Resource  Organiza¬ 
tion  (AERO)  to  support  a  second  season  of  the 
“Local  Yokels,”  a  group  of  graduate  students 
in  UM’s  Environmental  Studies  Program  who 
stage  fact-filled  performances  that  promote  the 
growing,  processing,  and  buying  of  local  foods. 


•  Angel  Fund  to  pay  for  school  fees  and 
necessary  school  items  for  Helena-area  students 
when  their  families  cannot  afford  to  buy  them. 

•  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic 
Arts  to  promote  the  “2006  Archie  Bray  Interna¬ 
tional,”  scheduled  for  June  2006. 

•  Brockway  Commercial  Club  to  provide 
materials  so  Brockway  residents  can  erect  a 
safe  arena  fence  in  time  to  host  the  75th  annual 
Brockway  Dairy  Day  Rodeo. 

•  Cobblestone  Preservation  Committee  to  re¬ 
place  the  roof  on  the  historic  Absarokee  cobble¬ 
stone  high  school,  which  was  built  in  1917. 

•  Dawson  County  Domestic  Violence  Program 
to  support  the  creation  of  a  puppet  show  teach¬ 
ing  kids  how  to  speak  out  against  bullying  and 
funding  its  presentation  in  area  schools,  pre¬ 
schools,  and  libraries. 

•  Grandstreet  Theatre  to  replace  the  window 
above  the  building’s  front  entrance. 

•  Last  Chance  Community  Pow  Wow  to  pay 
for  drumming  groups  and  contest  dancers  who 
perform  at  Montana’s  only  urban  powwow. 

•  Lewistown  Art  Center  to  support  the  center’s 
children  education  program. 


•  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre(MCT)  to  sup¬ 
port  next  season’s  arts  residency  program  that 
uses  drama  to  help  children  build  life  skills, 
self-esteem  and  confidence. 

•  Montana  Department  of  Corrections 
to  provide  the  materials  and  staff  support 
necessary  to  allow  MSP  inmates  to  teach  10 
"non-offender  individuals”  the  art  of  horsehair 
hitching. 

•  Montana  Wilderness  Assocation  to  support 
MWA’s  popular  Wilderness  Walks  program. 

•  NARAL  Pro-Choice  Montana  Founda¬ 
tion  to  support  the  organization’s  Students  for 
Choice  Chapters’  Campus  Contraceptive  Cov¬ 
erage  Campaign  to  win  insurance  coverage  for 
birth  control  in  university  health  plans. 

•  O’ Fallon  Historical  Society  to  purchase  a 
computer  system  and  software  that  will  help 
the  organization  catalog  and  manage  its  hold¬ 
ings  and  incoming  donations. 

•  S.A.V.E.  (Student  Advocates  for  Valuing 
the  Enivomment )  Foundation  to  support  this 
student  organization  at  Carroll  College  in  its 
efforts  to  research  and  promote  environmental 
issues. 
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Poet  Laureate  (from  page  1) 


Governor:  Poet 
Laureate  to  bring 
"poetry  to  the  people" 

‘The  arts  are  an  important  part  of  Mon¬ 
tana,”  said  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer,  upon 
selecting  Sandra  Alcosser  as  the  state’s  poet 
laureate.  “Our  heritage,  our  lives  and  our 
unique  way  of  life  in  this  great  state  are 
often  expressed  through  poetry  and  this  is 
a  unique  opportunity  to  bring  poetry  to  the 
people  of  Montana. 

He  commended  the  poet  for  her  “strong 
commitment  to  promoting  poetry  and  writ¬ 
ing  around  Montana.  It’s  an  honor  to  have 
Sandra  Alcosser  as  Montana’s  first  poet 
laureate,”  he  added. 

The  Montana  Poet  Laureate,  a  position 
established  by  the  2005  Legislature,  recog¬ 
nizes  and  honors  a  citizen  poet  of  excep¬ 
tional  talent  and  accomplishment.  The  poet 
laureate’s  role  is  to  encourage  appreciation 
of  poetry  and  literary  life  in  Montana  by 
giving  readings  and  presentations  through¬ 
out  the  state,  and  by  making  poetry  avail¬ 
able  to  a  wide  state  audience. 

For  more  information  about  the  Poet  Lau¬ 
reate  program,  please  contact  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  at  406-444-6430  or  email  at 
mac@mt.gov. 

Alcosser’s  poem,  "What  Makes  the  Griz¬ 
zlies  Dance,”  was  recently  included  in  an 
installation  of  poetry  at  Central  Park  Zoo 
(that  Alcosser  has  helped  prepare).  It’s  from 
her  collection,  Except  by  Nature: 


What  Makes  the 
Grizzlies  Dance 

June  and  finally  snowpeas 
sweeten  the  Mission  Valley. 

High  behind  numinous  meadows 
lady  bugs  swarm,  like  huge 
lacquered  fans  from  Hong  Kong, 
like  serrated  skirts 
of  blown  poppies, 
whole  mountains  turn  red. 

And  in  the  blue  penstemon 
grizzly  bears  swirl 
as  they  bat  snags  of  color 
against  their  ragged  mouths. 

Have  you  never  wanted 
to  spin  like  that 
on  hairy,  leathered  feet, 
amid  swelling  berries 
as  you  tasted  a  language 
of  early  summer  -  shaping 
lazy  operatic  vowels, 
cracking  hard-shelled 
consonants  like  speckled 
insects  between  your  teeth, 
have  you  never  wanted 
to  waltz  the  hills 
like  a  beast?" 


‘This  is  the  first  poet  laureateship  in  Mon¬ 
tana,”  she  said.  “I  would  like  it  to  celebrate  our 
literary  legacy,  as  well  as  the  place  of  Montana 
poets  in  the  nation  of  poetry.” 

Alcosser  was  in  Ireland  when  she  heard  the 
news. 

“On  Galway  Bay,  Lower  Salthill,  to  be 
specific,”  she  said  from  a  summer  teaching  job 
at  the  National  University  of  Ireland’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Summer  Writers  Program.  The  Irish,  says 
Alcosser,  “are  just  life  and  death  about  poetry.” 

Teacher,  writer,  academic,  gardener,  conser¬ 
vationist,  walker  of  the  Bitterroot  Mountains, 
lover  of  the  ocean  -  Alcosser  is  widely  trav¬ 
eled  and  experienced.  She  has  solid  scholarly 
credentials  (bachelor’s  degree  from  Purdue 
University  and  a  master  of  fine  arts  from 
The  University  of  Montana);  is  widely  pub¬ 
lished  (books,  The  New  Yorker,  many  literary 
magazines);  and  has  won  many  honors  (a  PEN 
Syndicated  Fiction  Award,  Montana  Artist 
Fellowship,  two  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  fellowships.  Academy  of  American  Poets 
James  Laughlin  Award). 

She  experienced  Montana’s  golden  years  of 
poetry  and  literature,  studying  with  poet  Rich¬ 
ard  Hugo  at  UM,  a  man  who  “taught  us  to  be 
obsessive,”  she  said.  But  Alcosser  also  knows 
and  admires  Montana’s  “incredible  wealth”  of 
contemporary  writers  and  poets. 

Bom  in  Washington,  D.C.,  she  grew  up  a 
working  class  kid  in  South  Bend.  Ind.,  fishing 
with  uncles,  baking  with  aunts,  hanging  out 


in  the  back  lot  of  a  body  shop  with  its  “paint 
fumes,  grease  pans,  sparks  flying”  and  “cal¬ 
endars  of  women  with  bombshell  breasts  and 
skirts  always  given  to  the  wind.” 

In  her  Pennsylvania  Dutch  family,  “work 
was  considered  virtuous,”  she  said.  “We  re¬ 
cycled;  we  mended.” 

She  told  one  interviewer  she  lied  to  get  into 
college:  “I  denied  that  I  had  won  blue  ribbons 
for  butterscotch  bars  and  tight  little  stitches  in 
skirts,  because  that  was  female,  and  I  denied 
that  I’d  grown  up  in  a  body  shop,  because  that 
was  lower  class  and  not  female. 

“So  began  a  dance  of  learning.” 

Her  “dance  of  learning”  has  been  a  waltz 
across  the  world,  teaching  in  Louisiana  and 
Michigan  and  Montana,  working  for  a  fashion 
magazine,  directing  New  York  City’s  Poets 
in  the  Park  program  in  Central  Park,  helping 
to  raise  a  power-generating  windmill  for  a 
building  in  Manhattan,  volunteering  with  drug 
addicts,  traveling  50,000  miles  as  a  poet  in  the 
schools  for  rural  Montana  in  the  1970s,  and 
accepting  many  environmental  residencies  at 
Glacier  National  Park,  Yosemite  National  Park 
and  with  the  Sierra  Club,  to  name  just  three. 


She  is  a  professor  of  poetry,  fiction  and 
feminist  poetics  at  San  Diego  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  she  started  the  master  of  fine  arts 
in  creative  writing  program. 

When  in  San  Diego,  she  lives  near  the 
ocean.  When  in  Montana,  she  lives  in 
Florence  and  loves  walking  the  Bitterroot 
mountains. 

These  are  all  places  that  inspire,  she  said; 
Alcosser’s  descriptions  of  place  and  her 
ability  to  bring  nature  and  landscapes  to  life 
are  strengths  in  her  poems. 

Alcosser  said  she’s  always  been  a  reader 
and  writer,  although  “I  came  to  poetry  last.” 
A  teacher  in  high  school  introduced  T.S. 
Eliot  and  Samuel  Beckett,  and  “their  writing 
meant  something,”  she  said  last  week. 

“Each  held  a  mirror  up  to  a  deep  inte¬ 
rior  life  -  a  true  life  that  no  one  spoke  of 
openly.” 

Robert  Frost,  who  had  a  distinctive, 
cadenced  way  of  reciting  his  poetry,  visited 
Alcosser’s  school.  “We  imprinted  his  poems 
and  speech  patterns.  I  followed  him  the  way 
a  duck  follows  a  dog  quacking  ‘mother,’ 

“  she  said.  “I  memorized  his  poems  and 
recited  them  as  I  stood  in  the  privacy  of  my 
bedroom.” 

‘Theodore  Roethke,  who  wrote  about 
growing  up  in  a  Michigan  greenhouse  under 
the  command  of  strict  German  parents,  was 
an  early  influence  and  one  I  joyfully  return 
to,”  Alcosser  said. 

“I  listen  to  his  tapes  as  I  drive  back  and 
forth  between  Florence  and  Missoula.  So 
musical,  so  cunning,  so  given  to  abandon.” 

Alcosser  said  she  also  favors  Lorine 
Niedecker,  who,  “legally  blind  near  the  end 
of  her  life,  hiked  five  miles  back  and  forth 
from  her  unplumbed  cabin  on  Blackhawk 
Island,  Minn.,  to  the  hospital  where  she 
cleaned  the  kitchen,  just  to  be  close  to  the 
speech  of  other  people.  Her  mother’s  last 
words  to  her  were,  ‘Wash  the  floors,  Lorine. 
Weed.’” 

“To  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  girl  from  Indi¬ 
ana,  these  writers  ring  true,”  Alcosser  said. 

A  recent  project  that  garnered  much 
national  attention  was  at  the  Central  Park 
Zoo  in  New  York  City.  Alcosser  was  poet  in 
residence  and  curator  of  a  permanent  instal¬ 
lation  that  takes  poetry  and  integrates  it  into 
the  zoo’s  environment  -  words  from  poets 
ancient  and  contemporary  permanently 
placed  on  steps,  on  walls,  on  benches,  at 
entrances  to  exhibits,  on  doors,  all  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  man’s  conversation  about  nature  and 
animals. 

One  of  her  own  poems  -  “What  Makes 
the  Grizzlies  Dance”  -  is  included  in  the 
Central  Park  Zoo  poetry. 

“Poets  were  once  the  professional  memo¬ 
ry  of  a  tribe,  the  keepers  of  its  genealogy,  its 
stories  about  animals  and  plants,”  Alcosser 
said.  “We  no  longer  have  that  practical  role, 
though  poetry  still  provides  a  raft  when  a 
mind  is  at  sea.” 

“Writing  is  a  solitary  discipline,”  she 
said.  “What  I  have  found  from  my  work 
with  other  writers,  artists,  scientists,  is  that  I 
welcome  collaboration.” 


"Poetry  still 
provides  a  raft 
when  a  mind 
is  at  sea." 

-  Sandra  Alcosser 


Book  festival  (from  page  1) 


As  in  years  past,  the  gathering  will  feature 
some  of  the  most  important  voices  of  the 
West,  including  award-winning  authors  Rick 
Bass,  Montana  Poet  Lauraute  Sandra  Al¬ 
cosser,  James  Crumley,  Mary  Clearman  Blew, 
William  Kittredge,  James  Lee  Burke,  Annick 
Smith,  James  Crumley,  Pete  Fromm,  Kim 
Barnes,  Robert  Wrigley,  Greg  Keeler,  Richard 
Manning,  Diane  Smith,  Richard  Wheeler, 

Gary  Ferguson,  C.J.  Box,  and  many  others. 

Gala  events  include  the  unveiling  of  the 
new  Montana  writers’  cookbook  (with  celebri¬ 
ty  chefs  in  attendance),  which  will  benefit  the 
Montana  Center  for  the  Book;  the  premiere 
of  a  documentary  on  Dorothy  Johnson;  the 
Montana  Book  Awards  banquet;  a  gala  read¬ 
ing  at  the  Wilma  Theatre  on  Saturday;  and  the 


annual  Authors  Reception  and  Silent  Auction. 

This  year’s  festival  also  will  feature  several 
programs  celebrating  this  year’s  One  Book 
Montana  selection,  Letters  From  Yellowstone, 
with  the  author  Diane  Smith;  and  a  celebration 
of  the  state’s  first  poet  laureate.  A  children’s 
panel  on  children’s  literature,  a  look  at  new 
works  on  Lewis  and  Clark,  writing  and  publish¬ 
ing  workshops,  book  appraisals  and  exhibits  are 
also  on  tap.  And,  the  winning  entry  to  the  fifth 
annual  “Happy  Tales”  literary  contest  will  be 
announced,  with  appropriate  fanfare. 

The  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book  is  open  to 
the  public  and  most  of  the  more  than  50  events 
are  free  of  charge.  Venues  in  downtown  Mis¬ 
soula  include  the  Wilma  Theatre,  the  Holiday 


Inn  Parkside,  the  Missoula  Public  Library  and 
Caras  Park. 

Major  2005  festival  sponsors  already 
include  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  and  the 
Missoulian. 

For  more  information,  contact  festi¬ 
val  coordinator  Kim  Anderson  at  kim. 
anderson@umontana.edu,  or  Mark  Sherouse, 
executive  director  of  the  Montana  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Humanities/Montana  Center  for 
the  Book,  mark.sherouse@umontana.edu. 

The  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book  website  is 
at  www.bookfest-mt.org;  call  243-6022  (in 
Montana  800-624-6001)  for  details. 


Guidebook 
helps  artists 

Living  the 
Artist’s  Life,  a  crit¬ 
ically  acclaimed 
guidebook  for 
artists  by  gallery 
owner  and  novel¬ 
ist  Paul  Dorrell,  is 
now  in  its  second 
printing.  This 
compelling  work, 
which  explains 
how  Dorrell 
helped  a  group  of 
unknown  artists 
gain  national 
recognition,  has 
struck  a  nerve 
with  artists  nation¬ 
wide. 

Living  the 
Artist’s  Life  covers 
subjects  from  pric¬ 
ing  work  to  getting 
into  galleries, 
and  from  gaining 
publicity  to  landing 
commissions. 

It  also  covers 
topics  such  as 
depression,  self¬ 
doubt,  rejection 
and  snobbery.  The 
Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design 
and  several  other 
universities  have 
endorsed  the 
publication. 

Dorrell  worked 
as  art  consultant 
for  the  National 
D-Day  Memorial, 
the  Mayo  Clin¬ 
ic  and  a  score  of 
cities  and  private 
collectors.  His 
monumental 
projects  have 
included  a  presi¬ 
dential  dedication 
and  a  monument 
in  the  nation’s 
Capitol. 

His  book  is 
available  at 
bookstores  and 
through 
Amazon.  For 
more  information, 
visit  www.living 
theartistslife.com. 
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Writers  and 
artists:  Beef 
up  your 
glossary 

One  URL  writ¬ 
ers  and  artists 
need  at  the  top  of 
their  favorites  list 
early  in  their  career 
is  a  glossary  of  the 
terms  used  in  their 
profession.  It’s  very 
frustrating  when 
someone  tells  you 
something  and  you 
misunderstand,  or 
can't  comprehend, 
the  terms  they’re 
using. 

Don't  let  it  hap¬ 
pen  to  you.  A  good 
many  words  have 
different  meanings 
for  editors  and 
publishers  than  the 
way  you’ve  always 
understood  them. 

For  example, 
an  advance  isn’t 
moving  a  chess 
piece;  clip  isn’t  how 
you  trim  your  nails; 
galley  isn’t  the 
sailboat’s  kitchen; 
and  pasteup  isn’t 
gluing  objects. 

You  can  avoid 
embarrassment  by 
learning  the  glos¬ 
sary  of  terms  that 
pertain  to  literature, 
writing,  art,  graphic 
design,  and  tech¬ 
nology  at:  www. 
writedesignonline. 
com/resources/ 
glossary.html. 

I  came  across 
the  above  URL 
on  WriteDesign, 
the  9th  and  10th 
grade  humani¬ 
ties  site  map  for 
the  San  Diego 
Jewish  Academy, 
while  searching 
for  a  good  writers' 
glossary.  There’s 
also  an  excellent 
glossary  of  writ¬ 
ing  careers  here: 
www.poewar.com/ 
archives/2005/03/ 
04/glossary-of- 
writing-careers/. 

Put  some 
writer’s  savvy  into 
your  vocabulary 
today. 

-  Mona  Vanek 


Death  in  the  Grizzly  Maze  The 
Timothy  Treadwell  Story 

By  Mike  Lapinski 

Published  April  2005  by  Falcon  Guide, 

Guilford,  CT 
$14.95  softcover 

Author  Mike  Lapinski,  considered  an  expert  on 
bear  behavior  and  the  use  of  bear  pepper  spray  for 
self-defense,  explores  the  troubled  life  and  haunt¬ 
ing  legacy  of  Timothy  Treadwell.  The  grizzly-bear 
advocate,  renowned  for  his  close-up  film  footage 
and  encounters  with  grizzlies,  was  killed  two  years 
ago  by  bears  in  Alaska’s  Katmai  National  Park, 
along  with  his  girlfriend,  Amie  Huguenard. 

Lapinski  explores  the  history  of  Treadwell,  a  self-described  “hyperactive 
street  punk”  and  waiter  from  Malibu,  who  became  a  repeat  guest  on  televi¬ 
sion  talk  shows,  authored  a  book  on  his  experiences  with  grizzlies,  and  was 
the  subject  of  a  documentary  and  feature  film. 

Lapinski  suggests  that  Treadwell’s  risky  behavior  around  the  giant  preda¬ 
tors  -  and  the  celebrity  status  it  brought  him  -  was  damaging  to  the  bears  he 
sought  to  protect. 

The  author  and  photographer  lives  in  Superior  and  has  written  1 1  outdoor 
and  nature  books. 


A  Bear’s  Tale  of  the  Lewis  & 

Clark  Expedition 

Written  by  Julia  Faircloth,  illustrated 
by  Judy  Nansel 

Published  March  2005  by  Purple  Cow 
Press,  Newberg,  OR 
$7  softcover 

The  bear  explorers,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  their  bear  pals  set  out  on  the 
Missouri  River  -  carrying  a  large  cache  of  berries  and  honey  -  in  search  of  an 
all-water  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Along  the  way,  Shoshone  bear  Sacajawea 
and  French  bear  Charbonneau  join  the  expedition  and  help  the  explorers  find 
their  way  to  the  ocean.  They  paddle  along  rivers  and  cross  mountain  ranges, 
discovering  new  plants  and  animals  and  meeting  native  bears  along  the  way. 

Sisters  Julia  Faircloth  of  Oregon  and  Judy  Nansel  of  Bozeman  depict  the 
famous  expedition  with  simple  language  and  line  drawings  in  this  delightful 
little  book,  bound  by  a  genuine  suede  fringe. 

The  author,  Faircloth,  founded  Purple  Cow  Creations  in  Newberg,  OR. 

Her  sister,  Nansel,  is  an  artist  and  proprietor  of  the  Artshoppe  in  Bozeman. 

Her  drawings  have  been  published  in  the  Butte  Heritage  Cookbook. 

Dreaming  of  Animals  dialogue 
between  self  and  world 

By  Valerie  Harms 

Published  2005  by  iUniverse,  Lincoln,  NE 
$17.95  softcover 

Bozeman  author  and  Jungian  scholar  Valerie 
Harms  explores  the  relationship  between  the 
natural  world  and  humans  and  shows  how  to 
work  with  dreams  about  animals  in  her  new  book, 

Dreaming  of  Animals.  “Letting  animals  into  your 
heart  sharpens  senses,  evokes  visceral  vitality,  and 
awakens  imaginations,”  she  writes  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion.  “The  more  we  understand  animals,  the  more 
we  understand  ourselves.”  She  also  theorizes  that 
as  humanity  loses  its  sense  of  being  part  of  nature,  we  also  endanger  Earth’s 
entire  ecosystem. 

To  foster  a  deeper  appreciation  for  our  kinship  with  the  natural  world. 
Harms  explores  the  habits,  art  and  legends  of  animals  ranging  from  birds,  in¬ 
sects  and  fish,  to  deer,  bear  and  wolves.  The  final  chapters  explore  restorative, 
practical  ways  in  which  people  are  exploring  our  relationship  with  animals, 
and  offer  detailed  techniques  for  working  with  animal  imagery. 

Harms  is  an  Intensive  Journal  consultant  and  the  author  of  eight  books  in 
the  areas  of  psychology,  nature  and  biography. 

The  Laugh  of  the  Water  Nymph  and 
Other  River  Stories 

By  Doug  Ammons 

Published  2004  by  Water  Nymph  Press, 

Missoula,  MT 
$29.50  softcover 

Take  a  gander  at  the  photographs  in  the  center¬ 
fold  of  this  self-published  book  by  Doug  Ammons, 
and  gasp.  People  aboard  tiny  boats  navigate  foam¬ 
ing  rapids,  plummeting  waterfalls  and  subterra¬ 
nean  rivers  -  and  often  seem  to  emerge  smiling. 

Ammons  -  a  Missoula  native  who  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  expedition  kayaking  for  25  years  -  is  liv¬ 
ing  proof  that  such  adventures  and  adventurers  still  exist.  A  classical  guitarist 
since  high  school,  he  says  “flowing  water  is  a  perfect  parallel  to  music.  You 
can  pick  a  river  to  run  just  as  you  pick  a  piece  of  music,  for  rhythm,  power, 
subtleness,  beat  and  pure  beauty.” 

In  addition  to  the  riveting  color  photos,  the  book  contains  a  collection  of  22 
stories  -  fictional  and  true  -  ranging  from  accounts  of  white-knuckle  runs  on 
glacial  rivers  in  Canada,  Alaska,  the  Himalayas  and  South  America,  to  descrip¬ 
tions  of  placid,  family  outings  on  Montana  s  Blackfoot  and  Clark  Fork  rivers. 


The  Diezmo 

By  Rick  Bass 

Published  May  4,  2005  by  Houghton  Mifflin,  New 

York,  NY 
$22  hardcover 

“All  wars,  like  all  crops,  are  the  same  in  that  the 
secret  story  housed  within  each  seed  is  undeniable, 
and  that  they  will  always  play  themselves  out  in  the 
same  manner,  again  and  again,  season  after  season,” 
writes  Rick  Bass  in  his  new  novel,  a  fictional  telling 
of  the  Mier  Expedition’s  ruthless  and  ill-fated  foray 
into  Mexico  in  the  1800s. 

The  story  is  told  by  a  teenage  boy,  bored  with 
his  life  on  the  farm  in  rural  Texas,  who  joins  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  patrol  the  border  with  Mexico.  The  Texans  are  eventually  captured 
during  a  blood-soaked  encounter  with  the  Mexican  army  in  the  village  of  Mier. 
Eventually,  Santa  Anna  orders  that  the  prisoners'  fate  be  decided  by  a  diezmo, 
in  which  black  and  white  beans  are  placed  in  a  pot  and  whoever  draws  a  black 
bean  is  executed.  The  survivors  are  sent  to  the  Castle  of  Perve  -  a  hellish  place, 
where  they  languish  amid  rodents,  lice  and  roaches,  hoping  for  freedom. 

Bass,  with  his  immense  gift  for  storytelling,  offers  a  riveting  adventure  story 
that’s  also  a  reflection  on  the  nature  of  war  and  the  men  who  serve  as  soldiers. 


Lige  Mounts  Free  Trapper 

By  Frank  B.  Linderman 
Published  May  2005  by  the  University  of 

Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln,  NE 
$15.95  softcover 

Frank  Linderman’s  novel,  first  published  in  1922, 
is  a  first-person  account  of  a  young  man’s  coming 
of  age  among  the  trappers  and  Indians  along  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  parallels 
the  experiences  of  the  author,  who  grew  up  in  the 
Midwest  harboring  “a  boyhood  ache”  to  move  west, 
and  moved  to  Montana  where  he  became  a  miner, 
trapper,  newspaperman,  politician  and  chronicler  of 
Indian  life  and  culture. 

The  story  is  set  in  1822,  when  young  Lige  Mount,  barely  18,  shoulders  a 
rifle  and  heads  west  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  fur  trade.  He  learns  to  live  on  the 
trail,  trap  beaver,  hunt  buffalo  and  speak  Cree,  and  relishes  the  freedom  and 
wildness  of  his  new  life  until  faced  with  the  decision  to  return  to  civilization  or 


remain  a  plainsman. 

The  new  edition  features  an  introduction  by  David  Wishart,  professor 
of  geography  at  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  and  an  afterword  by 
Linderman’s  granddaughter,  Sarah  Waller  Hatfield. 


The  Lady  Rode  Bucking  Horses 
The  Story  of  Fanny  Sperry  Steele, 

Woman  of  the  West 

By  Dee  Marvine 

Published  January  2005  by  Globe  Pequot  Press, 

Guilford,  CT 
$14.95  softcover 

Big  Timber  writer  Dee  Marvine  uses  family 
archives,  memorabilia,  newspaper  articles  and 
interviews  to  recreate  the  fascinating  life  of  Fanny 
Sperry  Steele,  a  legendary  rancher  and  bronc  rider 
who  twice  won  the  title  of  Lady  Bucking  Horse 
Champion  of  the  World. 

Steele  was  bom  on  a  homestead  near  Helena  in 
1887,  and  learned  her  extraordinary  horsemanship  while  taming  renegade 
horses,  captured  on  the  hills  behind  the  ranch.  The  story  traces  Fanny’s  early 
years,  her  marriage  to  cowboy  Bill  Steele,  and  her  successful  competition  in 
stampedes,  rodeos  and  roundups  throughout  the  West  —  including  a  stint  with 
Buffalo  Bill  Cody. 

Tona  Freeman  Blake  and  Liz  Stiffler  interviewed  Steele  when  she  was  still 
alive  and  enlisted  the  help  of  Marvine,  whose  previous  novels  include  Sweet 
Grass  and  Last  Chance,  in  spreading  her  story  to  a  wider  audience. 


Decade  of  the  Wolf  Returning  the 
Wild  to  Yellowstone 

By  Douglas  W.  Smith  and  Gary  Ferguson 
Published  April  2005  by  the  Lyons  Press, 

Guilford,  CT 
$23.95  hardcover 

Dr.  Douglas  W.  Smith,  a  biologist  who  heads 
the  Yellowstone  Wolf  Recovery  Project,  teamed  up 
with  nature-writer  Gary  Ferguson  in  this  fascinating 
account  of  the  reintroduction  of  wolves  to  Yellow¬ 
stone,  launched  a  decade  ago. 

Smith  and  Ferguson  mix  anecdote,  observation 
and  research,  gleaned  from  first-hand  experience 
in  the  field,  into  a  riveting  narrative,  enhanced  by  several  full-color  photos. 
Intimate  details  on  wolf  behavior  are  interwoven  with  never-before-published 
scientific  discoveries  about  the  enigmatic  predators,  who  have  dramatically 
changed  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem. 

Smith,  who  lives  in  Gardiner  and  has  studied  wolves  for  26  years,  has 
authored  many  articles,  scientific  publications  and  technical  reports  and  written 
two  books  on  the  subject.  Ferguson  is  an  award-winning  author  who  lives  in 
Red  Lodge. 
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Blackfoot  Fur  Trade  on  the  Upper 
Missouri 

By  John  G.  Lepley 

Published  2004  by  Pictorial  Histories 
Publishing  Company,  Missoula,  MT 
$24.95  softcover 

Historian  John  Lepley,  director  of  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  Museum  in  Fort  Benton,  explores  a 
pivotal  era  in  the  relationship  between  Blackfoot 
Indians  and  the  U.S.  government  in  Blackfoot  Fur 
Trade  on  the  Upper  Missouri. 

From  1840-1865,  the  Blackfoot  lived  side 
by  side  with  white  traders  and  settlers.  For  a  few 
decades,  the  two  cultures  coexisted  in  a  tenuous  peace. 

But  the  discovery  of  gold,  decimation  of  the  vast  buffalo  herds,  alcohol¬ 
ism,  smallpox  and  an  increasingly  aggressive  military  eventually  doomed  the 
lifestyle  of  these  nomadic  hunters. 

Maps,  drawings  and  historic  photographs  augment  this  look  at  an  era  of 
Montana  history  that  had  dramatic  consequences  for  the  Blackfoot,  while  set¬ 
ting  the  stage  for  an  influx  of  white  settlers  in  the  Upper  Missouri  region. 

Bleed,  Blister,  and  Purge  A  History  of 
Medicine  on  the  American  Frontier 
By  Volney  Steele,  M.D. 

Published  May  2005  by  Mountain  Press 
Publishing  Company,  Missoula,  MT 
$15  softcover 

Retired  Bozeman  pathologist  Volney  Steele 
brings  his  own  expertise  to  bear  in  Bleed,  Blister, 
and  Purge  -  a  fascinating  history  of  illness  and  the 
healing  arts  in  the  Old  West. 

From  Native  American  shamans  to  Lewis  and 
Clark’s  epic  journey,  from  well-trained  physicians 
to  resourceful  pioneers  and  medicine-show  quacks, 

Steele  offers  insights  into  treatments  that  often 
prolonged  life  and  sometimes  hastened  its  end. 

Lewis  and  Clark  treated  fevers  with  “thunderclappers,”  a  strong  laxative; 
the  so-called  “soiled  doves”  of  mining  camps  may  have  used  opium  as  birth 
control;  and  pioneers  sometimes  applied  fresh  cow  manure  to  snakebites. 

Still,  Steele  found  inspiration  in  the  “dedication  and  humanitarianism”  of 
his  predecessors  “who  saw  their  patients  —  often  friends  and  family  —  through 
the  adversities  that  bedeviled  them.” 

Yeee-Hah!  Remembrance  and 
Longing 
By  Albert  H.  Yee 

Published  2005  by  Bookman  Marketing, 

Martinsville,  IN 
$14.95  softcover 

Psychologist  Albert  Yee,  who  now  lives  in  Mis¬ 
soula,  mixes  autobiography  and  insights  in  his  new 
book,  Yeee-Hah! 

Yee  is  a  fourth-generation  Asian  American, 
world  traveler,  professor,  consultant  and  research 
scholar  who  served  with  the  military  during  the 
Korean  War.  Two  major  themes  weave  through 
his  new  book:  he  postulates  that  the  cognitive  and 
social  evolution  of  humanity  lags  far  behind  its  potential;  and  that  America’s 
attitudes  towards  Asians  has  been  “radically  prejudiced.” 

The  author  reminisces  about  growing  up  in  California,  describes  his  expe¬ 
riences  in  Korea  during  the  war  and  visits  to  China  as  a  student  in  1947-48  and 
to  Japan  as  a  Fulbright  professor  in  1972  who  helped  the  White  House  prepare 
for  Nixon's  breakthrough  visit  to  China.  He  also  held  teaching  posts  at  the 
Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong  and  National  University  of  Singapore. 

His  11th  book  is  an  “impressive,  enjoyable  read,”  says  George  Shen,  chief 
editor  emeritus  of  the  Hong  Kong  Economic  Journal. 

Wildflowers  of  Glacier  National  Park 
and  Surrounding  Areas 

By  Shannon  Fitzpatrick  Kimball  and  Peter 
Lesica 

Published  2005  by  Trillium  Press,  Kalispell,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

Two  botanists  teamed  up  in  a  colorful,  reader- 
friendly  guide  to  Glacier  Park’s  sometimes  showy, 
sometimes  subtle  profusion  of  wild  blooms. 

From  Arctic  Willow  to  Yellowstone  Draba,  the 
book  celebrates  the  300  most  common  plant  spe¬ 
cies  that  grow  in  the  park’s  varied  ecological  com¬ 
munities.  Even  trees  and  ferns  each  get  a  chapter. 

Flowers  are  grouped  by  color  for  quick  identi¬ 
fication,  while  text  precisely  describes  field  marks.  Additional  notes  provide 
insights  on  habitats  and  plant  lore. 

Peter  Lesica  of  Missoula  has  been  a  professional  botanist  for  more  than 
25  years  and  has  written  several  articles  and  books  on  Montana  plants.  He 
took  the  striking  full-color  photos  that  accompany  each  entry.  Co-author 
Shannon  Fitzpatrick  Kimball  of  Bigfork  has  a  master’s  degree  in  botany  and 
has  worked  as  a  consultant  in  and  around  the  park  for  several  years.  Both  are 
members  of  the  Montana  Native  Plant  Society. 


Assassination  Vacation 

By  Sarah  Vowell 

Published  April  2005  by  Simon  and  Schuster, 

New  York,  NY 
$21  hardcover 

Writer  and  radio  commentator  Sarah  Vowell  es¬ 
corts  readers  on  a  quirky,  hyperactive  jaunt  through 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  three  assassinated  presidents 
-  Lincoln,  Garfield  and  McKinley  -  and  their 
assassins.  She  travels  from  New  York  to  Alaska, 
from  Washington  D.C.  to  the  Dry  Tortugas  in  her 
mesmerizing  pursuit  of  America’s  past  and  takes 
a  wry  look  at  the  profit-making  and  politics  that 
shape  “historical  tourism.” 

Vowell  grew  up  in  Oklahoma  and  Montana,  the  daughter  of  a  gunsmith, 
and  earned  her  bachelor’s  from  Montana  State  University  and  her  master's 
from  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Vowell  regularly  contributes  to  National  Public 
Radio's  “This  American  Life.”  and  has  written  three  previous  books.  Radio 
On:  A  Listener's  Diary,  Take  the  Cannoli  and  The  Partly  Cloudy  Patriot. 

Morgen’s  War 

By  Leonard  Schonberg 

Published  2005  by  Sunstone  Press,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
$19.95  softcover 

Helena  author  Leonard  Schonberg’s  own  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  volunteer  physician  on  the  Afghan  border 
in  1985-1986  fuel  his  fourth  novel.  Morgen’s  War. 

Dr.  Robert  Morgen,  a  successful  New  York 
[  physician  suffering  from  the  dissolution  of  his  mar- 
J  riage,  volunteers  to  train  refugee  Afghan  physicians 
I  and  work  in  refugee  camps  along  the  border  of 
j  Pakistan  during  the  war  between  Russia  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  He  eventually  crosses  into  the  war-tom 
country  with  a  French  physician,  nurse  and  a  group 
of  Afghan  warriors.  When  the  group  is  ambushed  by  Russian  troops,  only 
Morgen  and  the  nurse  survive  and  struggle  to  find  their  way  back  across  the 
Pakistan  border  -  aided  by  Afghanis  and  mujahideen  fighters. 

Schonberg,  who  has  worked  as  a  volunteer  physician  in  South  America, 
Asia  and  Africa,  has  also  written  Deadly  Indian  Summer,  Fish  Heads  and 
Legacy. 


snow,  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  novel,  the  surface  of  an  ancient  meteorite, 
and  his  sons,  galloping  “like  riderless  horses/  over  the  pastures  of  morning,” 
or  drawing  strong  hearts  with  long  legs  and  biceps.  Montana’s  poet  laureate, 
Sandra  Alcosser,  says  Pape  “celebrates  the  delicate  and  daily  exchange  living 
beings  make  with  each  other.  This  is  a  beautifully  compassionate  book.” 

Pape’s  other  books  include  Border  Crossings  and  Black  Branches  and 
his  poems  have  been  published  in  several  magazines,  including  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  The  New  Yorker.  He's  also  received  the  Richard  Hugo  Memorial 
Poetry  Award  and  a  Pushcart  Prize. 

Love,  Care,  Hope,  Cry;  Writing  the 
Nursing  Experience 

By  the  Nurses  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare  in  Billings 
Published  2005  by  St.  Vincent  Healthcare,  Billings, 

MT 

$5  softcover 

Nurses  share  poems,  stories,  memories  of 
patients,  prayers,  anecdotes  and  essays  in  this  col¬ 
lection,  Love,  Care,  Hope,  Cry  -  a  collaboration 
between  the  nursing  department  and  the  Arts  in 
Medicine  program  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare. 

Artist  Jane  Waggoner  Deschner,  coordinator 
of  the  Arts  in  Medicine  program,  helped  edit  and 
design  the  book.  She  worked  closely  on  the  project 
with  B.  Joan  Holbrook,  a  registered  nurse  and  head  of  nurse  recruiting  and 
retention. 

Local  writer  Danell  Jones  led  several  writing  sessions,  and  submissions 
were  channeled  into  seven  chapters,  ranging  from  “1  remember  the  patient 
who  ...”  to  “Caring  for  others  and  also  our  own.” 

Nurses  who  participated  in  the  writing  project  say  “what  we  have  learned 
by  writing  and  reading  these  words  is  how  much  we  share  with  fellow  nurses; 
what  we  have  been  reminded  of  is  why  we  chose  nursing  as  our  life’s  work; 
and  what  we  cherish  is  the  difference  we  make  in  the  lives  of  others.” 

Copies  are  available  at  St.  Vincent’s  gift  shops  or  by  calling  406-237-3145. 


American  Flamingo 

By  Greg  Pape 

1  Published  2005  by  Southern  Illinois  University 
Press,  Carbondale,  IL 
$13.95  softcover,  $27.50  hardcover 

Poet  Greg  Pape,  who  teaches  creative  writing 
at  The  University  of  Montana  and  lives  in  the  Bit¬ 
terroot  Valley,  dips  into  the  nuances  of  nature,  the 
complexity  of  family  and  the  unpredictable  turf  of 
memory  and  imagination  in  his  fifth  collection  of 
poems. 

Named  after  Audubon’s  painting  by  the  same 
title,  American  Flamingo  flies  across  a  textured 
landscape.  The  poet  considers  a  spider’s  steps  in 
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Poets  & 

Writers 

Online 

Poets  &  Writers 
Online  (www. 
pw.org)  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  website, 
sponsored  by 
Poets  &  Writers 
Magazine,  that 
offers  a  variety 
of  resources  to 
writers,  includ¬ 
ing  a  free  online 
newsletter;  and 
links  to  liter¬ 
ary  magazines, 
small  presses, 
and  grants  and 
awards. 

Register  for 
“Speakeasy”  and 
join  conversations 
about  agents, 

MFA  programs, 
novel  writing, 
poetry  and  much 
more.  Many  of 
the  listings  from 
one  of  P&W’s 
most  popular 
books,  A  Direc¬ 
tory  of  American 
Poets  &  Fiction 
Writers,  are  also 
available  with 
search  capa¬ 
bilities.  Locate 
poets  and  fiction 
writers;  use  the 
search  engine 
to  list  writers  by 
agent  or  pub¬ 
lisher;  or  discover 
where  other  writ¬ 
ers  have  been 
published. 
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Montana 
Muse 
explores 
music  scene 

MusEco  Media 
and  Education 
Project  contin¬ 
ues  to  produce 
“Montana  Muse,” 
5-6  p.m.  Sundays 
on  Yellowstone 
Public  Radio  and 
hosted  by  Scott 
Prinzing. 

Each  week 
“Montana  Muse” 
focuses  on  a  genre 
of  Montana  music 
or  theme:  blues, 
bluegrass,  classi¬ 
cal,  country/west¬ 
ern,  folk,  jazz,  and 
more.  Playlists  are 
posted  with  contact 
info  for  each  artist 
on  the  Montana 
Muse  page  at 
www.ypradio.org. 

Scott  Prinz¬ 
ing  has  covered 
Montana  music  for 
five  years  with  his 
weekly  “In  Tune” 
column  in  The 
Billings  Outpost. 

He  has  hosted 
the  annual  Billings 
Outpost  Tuney 
Awards  show,  rec¬ 
ognizing  popular 
local  musicians  for 
four  years. 

His  “In  Tune” 
radio  show  -  which 
featured  a  single 
Montana  musical 
act  each  week 
-  was  broadcast 
on  YPR  in  2002 
and  2003.  He 
writes  a  Montana 
CD  review  column 
in  Montana  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  contrib¬ 
utes  regularly  to 
Lively  Times  and 
the  Montana  Arts 
Council’s  newspa¬ 
per,  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Listeners  not 
in  the  Yellowstone 
Public  Radio  listen¬ 
ing  area  may  listen 
to  Montana  Muse 
online  at  www. 
ypradio.org.  For 
details,  call  406- 
294-2260  or  e-mail 
scott@museco. 


Philip 
Aaberg: 
blue  west 

Recorded  and 
produced 
in  2005  by 
Philip  Aaberg 
at  “The  Bin" 

Sweetgrass 
Music  Studio 
in  Chester,  MT 

Rarely  can 

an  all-instrumental  album  completely  satisfy, 
and  it  only  does  so  by  capturing  perfection. 
Philip  Aaberg’s  latest  CD  of  piano  blues  suc¬ 
ceeds  mightily.  The  “piano  picker”  packs  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  blues  education  into  one  accom¬ 
plished  collection  titled  Blue  West. 

The  Montanan  says  this  is  “a  Montana  blues 
record.  I  hope  you  smell  sagebrush,  see  the  Big 
Sky,  hear  the  train,  and  feel  the  river...”  (liner 
notes).  Indeed  we  do. 

The  multi-talented  master  of  styles  delights 
with  these  14  originals.  We  get  the  walkin’ 
blues  first  up  (“Keep  Walkin’”);  next  is  the 
rumbly  bass  rhythm  and  roadhouse  honky-tonk 
of  “Sea  Level  Shuffle  (part  I),”  where  Aaberg’s 
slip-sliding  fingers  take  our  ears  on  a  jellyroll 
ride. 

On  “Yellowstone  Paddlewheel,”  with  its 
lapping,  rolling-wave  style,  Aaberg  notes  its 
“slow  funky  gospel  feel... it’s  like  traveling  on 
a  river.”  Yes.  Boats,  trains?  Sure;  next  is  “That 
Train,”  whose  choo-choo  chunk  invites  Chuck 
Berry  to  hammer  out  the  rhythm.  All  aboard!  It 
rocks,  and  yet,  the  pianist’s  immaculate  tech¬ 
nique  makes  it  sound  smooth  and  relaxing. 

Then  what,  Rez  music?  (“Rocky  Boy 
Blues”).  Why  not?  This  slow,  sleepy  march  is 
heavy  on  nuance  and  lovely,  ineffable  melody. 
The  blues  as  show  tunes?  How  about  the 
moody,  thoughtful  “Take  Your  Time.”  Imag¬ 
ine  Bobby  Short  or  George  Benson  poised  to 
join  in  on  a  vocal  refrain.  Or  maybe  the  title 
track,  “Blue  West,”  sounding  as  if  an  armada  of 
wagon  trains  from  an  epic  John  Ford  movie  is 
thundering  across  the  Montana  prairie. 

Yet,  it’s  all  the  blues.  Joyous  barrelhouse 
blues,  shuffles,  stately  boogie-woogie,  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  (“Little  Brother”).  Or  the  fire- 
starter,  “Fourteen  Dollars,”  that  storms  in  and 
rocks  out. 

Aaberg  says  he  learned  the  blues  from 
playing  with  early  blues  rockers  and  listening 
to  folk  collections  at  the  Harvard  library.  If  he 
ever  joins  a  university  staff  as  music  professor, 
get  in  line.  This  “Blues  Gets  Western”  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  fine  example  of  music  that  can  teach  as 
well  as  entertain. 

Listening  to  “Blue  West”  is  like  taking  a 
long  summer  swim  in  a  Montana  river.  Simple 
yet  gracefully  adorned  -  that’s  the  heart  of 
the  blues.  Raucous  yet  bittersweet,  evoking 
atmosphere,  moving  the  listener  as  no  other  art 
form  can.  It’s  all  here,  catered  by  the  nimble 
elegance  of  Philip  Aaberg. 

Visit  the  pianist  at  www.sweetgrassmusic. 
com. 


B.r.o.o.M.: 

Chapter 
III:  a  girl 
called 
Nature 

Recorded  and 
produced 
in  2003 
by  Jessie 
Kostoff  and 
Mark  Allen 
at  Big  Rain 
Studios  in  Deer  Lodge,  MT 
The  liner  notes  on  Butte-based  B.r.o.o.M. ’s 
third  CD  speak  of  a  post-apocalyptic  world  of 
nuclear  contamination,  in  which  the  hero  must 
find  and  save  the  remaining  children. 


Set  against  this  backdrop  is  a  potpourri  of 
David  Byrne-sounding  vocalizations,  effect¬ 
laden  arrangements,  chunky  guitar  chords,  gobs 
of  reverb,  and  squiggly  guitar  lines.  Prolific 
songwriter  Jessie  Kostoff  counts  among  his 
influences  Johnny  Cash,  Bob  Marley  and 
Nazareth,  and  likes  horror  flicks.  All  of  which  is 
fairly  obvious  here,  as  he  runs  the  gamut  of  the 
dark  and  foreboding  in  these  18  pieces. 

From  the  first  cut,  “Open  Door  Dead  End,” 
with  a  stream-of-consciousness  instrumental 
track,  we  segue  to  “Stormy  Day,”  a  souped-up 
Randy  Bachmann-like  metalhead  solo. 

Galloping  mariachi  music,  Mexican-sounding 
surfer  rock  and  guitars  that  sound  like  zombies 
are  playing  them  enliven  this  CD.  Heck,  there's 
even  a  nice  harmonica-driven  country  song 
(“Down  the  Hill”).  These  guys  are  interesting,  if 
a  bit  bizarre. 

“Rocking  Chair”  made  my  dog  bark.  The 
cockeyed  guitar  monologue  of  “Snowy  River” 
seems  to  corrupt  the  soul  of  Sousa.  The  title 
track  is  a  goofy  waltz  brimming  with  muddy 
guitars  and  cool  riffs;  and  over  all,  Kostoff’s 
loopy  vocals  continue  to  spin  his  dark  tale. 

Castanets  and  toreador  music  played  by 
surfers  and  zombies,  speaking  of  damnation  and 
forgiveness?  What’s  going  on  here?  This  CD  is 
the  third  in  a  four-part  series  of  concept  albums, 
working  backward,  leading  up  to  the  final 
installment  (Volume  I),  that  promises  to  give  us 
answers. 

Visit  the  band  at  www.broommusic.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 


MONTANA 

Life-  Unftr  tru-  t>iy 


David 
Walburn: 

Montana 
Life  Under 
the  Big  Sky 

Produced  in 
2005  by  Pat 
McGrath  and 
David  Walburn; 
recorded  at 
Omni  Sound, 

Nashville,  TN 

David  Walburn’s  latest  CD  neatly  spells  out 
why  any  of  us  live  here.  Weaving  song  stories 
about  railroads,  prairie  sunsets,  high-mountain 
glory  and  a  fading  way  of  life,  Walburn  crosses 
space  and  time  to  reveal  why  we  love  our  Mon¬ 


tana  so. 

He  does  this  by  combining  imaginative 
songwriting  with  great  melodies,  dusty-trail 
vocals  and  some  pretty  good  pickin’.  His  husky 
baritone  and  conversational  delivery,  free  of 
ornamentation,  let  the  words  and  music  tell  the 


stories. 

Gordon  Lightfoot,  move  over.  The  eerie, 
chilling  waltz,  “The  Ghost  of  Charlie  Russell,” 
with  its  sooty-campfire,  Sons-of-the-Pioneers’ 
feel,  retells  Russell’s  race  to  paint  Montana 
and  the  West  before  the  wide-open  spaces  and 
stunning  vistas,  and,  yes,  the  bygone  nomadic 
lifestyles  of  Native  Americans  and  cowboys, 
disappeared. 

There’s  a  fishin’  song,  a  skiing  song,  a  song 
about  the  Blackfeet  creation  legend,  and  one 
about  building  Going-to-the-Sun  highway.  For 
a  transplanted  Georgia  boy,  Walburn  knows 
Montana  deeply.  He  brings  the  state  to  life  in 
ways  we  may  not  have  intuited,  but  can  be  glad 
he  had  the  vision  and  skill  to  do  so  for  us. 

Originally  conceived  in  2001,  Walburn  has 
fleshed  out  this  effort  with  a  bit  of  new  material 
and  backing  by  talented  musicians.  The  credits 
include  Pat  McGrath,  guitars,  mandolin,  banjo 
and  backup  vocals;  Glen  Duncan,  fiddle,  man¬ 
dolin  and  banjo;  Randy  McLellan,  background 
vocals;  Dave  Francis,  bass;  Dennis  Wage,  piano 
and  keyboard;  John  Gardner,  drums  and  percus¬ 
sion;  and  Robbie  Turner,  steel  and  dobro. 

Visit  www.davidwalbum.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 
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'LIZ  CARLISLE 

Liz 

Carlisle: 
five  star 
day 

Produced  2005 
by  Russell 
Wolff  at  Fox 
Run  Studio, 

Sudbury,  MA 

With  each 
album  this 
Missoula 

singer/songwriter  has  released,  Liz  Carlisle  has 
shown  musical  growth  that  exceeds  her  years  as 
a  recording  artist. 

She’s  been  studying  at  Harvard,  so 
this  album,  like  her  last,  was  recorded  in 
Massachusetts  (actually,  half  of  her  CD  Half 
and  Half  was  recorded  in  Montana). 

With  Five  Star  Day,  Carlisle’s  songwriting 
has  reached  the  major  leagues.  The  nostalgic 
“9/8  Central”  was  one  of  the  songs  that  earned 
her  (along  with  fellow  Missoulian  Amy  Martin) 
a  coveted  slot  as  one  of  32  performers  in  the 
New  Folk  Showcase  at  this  year’s  Kerrville 
folk  Festival  in  Texas  (that’s  out  of  over 
700  entrants!).  She  has  begun  to  move  from 
autobiographical  songs  to  writing  from  the 
viewpoint  of  others,  which  isn’t  always  easy  to 
pull  off. 

Carlisle  plans  to  spend  part  of  this  year 
touring  in  the  U.K.,  playing  festivals  and  coffee 
shops  -  not  unlike  her  tours  of  the  U.S. 

As  with  her  material,  the  production 
keeps  getting  better  with  each  recording.  Her 
sometime  co-writer  Russell  Wolff  produced 
the  album  as  well  as  played  guitars,  bass, 
keyboards  and  percussion.  Carlisle  also  plays 
acoustic  guitar  and  percussion.  Several  other 
musicians  contribute,  but  the  two  of  them  cover 
a  lot  of  tracks  by  themselves. 

Listen  to  samples  on  her  website,  www. 
lizcarlisle.com. 

-  Scott  Prinzing 


Walkin’ 

Jim 
Stoltz: 

Little 
Piece  of 
Time 

Produced  by 
Jim  Stoltz; 
recorded  and 
edited  by 
Jim  Stober  at 
Peak  Record¬ 
ing  &  Sound,  Bozeman,  MT 
Walkin'  Jim  Stoltz  is  a  Montana  legend  and 
an  American  phenomenon. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  he  has  walked 
over  25,000  miles  in  the  backcountry  through 
the  last  wild  places  of  North  America,  taking 
photographs  and  soaking  up  songs  along  the 


way. 

Those  lucky  enough  to  be  on  his 
touring  schedule  throughout  America  have 
experienced  his  multimedia  presentations  for 
young  and  old.  Walkin’  Jim  is  an  advocate  for 
preserving  wilderness,  both  for  the  creatures 
that  live  there  and  for  the  lessons  it  can  teach 


Some  of  the  lessons  on  his  ninth  release, 
Little  Piece  of  Time,  were  learned  while 
walking  from  Yellowstone  Park  to  the  Yukon, 
and  exploring  wilderness  areas  in  Arizona, 
Montana,  Nevada  and  Utah. 

Two  highlights  on  this  album  are  “Song  For 
Rachel”  (for  environmental  pioneer  Rachel 
Carson),  and  “Cellular  Phone”  (subtitled 
‘They  surely  don’t  belong  in  the  wilderness”). 

Adding  guitar  and  harmonica  to  his  rich 
bass  vocals.  Walkin’  Jim  is  joined  by  a 
core  group  of  in-demand  Bozeman  players, 
including  drummer  Mike  Gillan,  guitarists 
and  mandolin  player  Craig  Hall,  and  bassist 
Eddie  Tsuru.  Additional  musical  contributions 
are  made  by  vocalists  Jeni  Fleming  and  MJ 
Torrance,  flutist  Ben  Klein,  pianist  Eric  Funk, 
bassist  Kenny  Williams  and  too  many  friends 
to  list. 

Walkin’  Jim  provides  contact  info  for 
several  environmental  organizations  in  his 
liner  notes,  but  you  can  find  out  more  about 
his  music  and  his  advocacy  at  www.walkinjim. 
com. 

-  Scott  Prinzing 
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Big  Sky,  Big  Screen 


stars  to  promote  state  for  films 


Schweitzer  taps 

MAC  staffer  Cinda  Holt 
named  to  Film  and  TV 
Advisory  Council 

By  Allison  Farrell, 

IR  State  Bureau 
Reprinted  with  permission 
from  Helena  Independent  Record, 

June  16,  2005 

Hollywood  stars  and  Montana  movie  moguls 
have  come  together  to  help  put  Big  Sky  Coun¬ 
try  back  on  the  big  silver  screen. 

In  June,  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  named  27 
people  to  the  Montana  Film  and  Television 
Advisory  Council,  plus  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  members  of  the 
council  will  use  their  industry  know-how  and 
contacts  to  attract  film  production  to  the  state, 
he  said. 

Livingston  residents  Peter  Fonda,  an  actor 
and  brother  to  Jane  Fonda,  and  Margot  Kidder, 
who  played  Lois  Lane  in  the  movie  “Super¬ 
man,”  are  both  on  the  council. 

So  is  Cinda  Holt,  Montana  Arts  Council’s 
Business  Development  Specialist  and  for¬ 
mer  managing  director  of  the  Sundance  Film 
Festival. 

‘This  council  speaks  film,”  Schweitzer  said 
at  a  press  conference  in  Helena.  “These  folks 
are  in  the  film  industry.  We’re  going  to  use  their 
connections.” 

State  officials  estimate  that  Montana  has 
lost  $200  million  in  movie-making  money  to 
Canada  over  the  last  10  years.  In  response,  the 
2005  Legislature  passed  the  Big  Sky  on  the  Big 
Screen  Act  in  an  attempt  to  compete  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  north. 

The  new  series  “Into  the  West”  by  TNT  was 
shot  in  Canada,  said  Diane  Kamp  Clayton,  an 
agent  for  dialect  coaches  from  Big  Timber. 

“Calgary  has  taken  away  a  lot  of  our  business 
in  the  last  10  years,"  said  Patrick  Markey  of 
Bozeman,  producer  of  “The  Horse  Whisperer” 
and  “A  River  Runs  Through  It.”  “We  hope  to 
pluck  some  of  that  business  and  bring  it  down 
here.” 


Numerous  big-name  films  have  been 
shot  in  Montana,  including  “A  River  Runs 
Through  It,”  the  CBS  mini-series  “Return  to 
Lonesome  Dove,”  “The  Horse  Whisperer,” 
“North  Fork,”  “Steal  Me”  and  ‘The  Slaughter 
Rule.” 

Currently,  the  BBC  and  the  Discovery 
Channel  are  jointly  working  on  a  documen¬ 
tary  about  the  Tyrannosaurus  rex  in  Montana. 
Betty  Ann  Conard  of  Manhattan,  MT,  a  free¬ 
lancer  in  the  film  industry,  is  currently  hiring 
Montana  actors  for  the  documentary. 

“It’s  a  fun  project,”  said  Conard,  a  member 
of  the  film  council.  “It’s  very  interesting.” 

Schweitzer  said  the  film  council  will 
promote  the  state’s  new  tax  breaks  to  the  film 
industry,  and  said  he  will  even  travel  with  the 
council  to  Los  Angeles  to  “close  deals”  with 
movie  producers. 

“This  is  an  important  part  of  Montana’s 
economy,  and  we  aim  to  grow  it,”  he  said. 

Seventy-four  Montanans  applied  to  sit  on 
the  state  film  council,  but  27  were  chosen. 
Schweitzer  said  he  was  looking  for  diversity, 
geographic  balance  as  well  as  inside  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  film  industry. 

“We  intend  to  make  aggressive  forays  into 
Hollywood,”  Markey  said. 

An  increase  of  movie  making  in  Montana 
will  also  spark  more  tourism  in  the  state,  said 
Mona  Charles,  a  council  member  and  for¬ 
mer  actress.  State  university  system  officials 
have  said  that  out-of-state  applications  to  the 
University  of  Montana  and  Montana  State 
University-Bozeman  jumped  after  “A  River 
Runs  Through  It”  was  released. 

The  27  appointees  to  the  council  include: 
Jim  Abel  of  Billings,  Dennis  Aig  of  Bozeman, 
Chris  Arnold  of  California  and  the  Bitterroot 
Valley,  Dean  Bear  Claw  of  Billings,  Troy 
Bertleson  of  Bozeman,  William  Campbell  of 
Livingston,  Mona  Charles  of  Kalispell.  Betty 
Ann  Conard  of  Manhattan,  Christopher  Cro- 
nyn  of  Missoula,  Colin  Davis  of  Livingston, 
Robert  Ebinger,  Jr.,  of  Livingston,  Paul  Ed¬ 
wards  of  Helena,  Mike  Fantasia  of  Los  Ange- 


Big  screen  state 

The  Big  Sky  on  the  Big  Screen  Act 
passed  by  the  2005  legislature  contains 
the  following  incentives  to  draw  produc¬ 
tions  to  Montana. 

•  1 2-percent  rebate  based  on  hired 
Montana  labor.  This  incentive  applies  to 
the  first  $50,000  worth  of  wages  paid  per 
Montana  resident. 

•  8-percent  rebate  based  on  qualified 
expenditures.  These  consist  of  hotel 
and  lodging  expenditures,  production 
equipment  rental,  fuel  costs,  expend¬ 
ables,  lumber  and  construction  materials, 
vehicle  rentals,  and  food  expenditures. 

•  No  sales  tax. 

•  Accommodations  tax  break. 

•  Production  companies  staying  longer 
than  30  days  at  the  same  hotel  or  motel 
are  exempt  from  the  7-percent  accom¬ 
modations  tax. 

•  Licensing  exemption:  Out-of-state 
commercial  vehicles  and  equipment  used 
exclusively  in  the  production  of  motion 
pictures,  television  or  commercials  are 
exempt  from  licensing  requirements  for 

1 80  consecutive  days.  Other  out-of-state 
commercial  vehicles  entering  Montana 
require  permits. 

-  Reprinted  with  permission  from 
Helena  Independent  Record 
Source:  Montana  Film  Office 


les  and  Libby,  Peter  Fonda  of  Livingston,  J.P. 
Gabriel  of  Bozeman,  David  Goodwin  of  Boze¬ 
man,  Audrey  Hall  of  Livingston,  Cinda  Holt 
of  Stevensville,  Kamp  Clayton  of  Big  Timber, 
i  Margot  Kidder  of  Livingston,  Bert  Manzari  of 
i  Whitefish,  Patrick  Markey  of  Bozeman.  Tom 
Mickel  of  Bozeman,  Ed  Noonan  of  Helena, 
j  Rob  Story  of  Emigrant,  Allison  Whitmer  of 
Wolf  Point  and  Jake  Whittenberg  of  Billings. 
Tony  Preite,  director  of  the  state  Department 
of  Commerce,  will  also  participate  in  council 
meetings. 


Poem  translated  to  film  in  "Hot  Afternoons  Have  Been  in  Montana" 


poem,  out  of  a  thousand  others  written  in  the 
past  quarter  century,  secures  our  place  in  the 
cultural  world.” 

According  to  photographer  Gordon 
Parks,  the  film  offers  “a  beautiful  mixture  of 
poetry  and  picture  and  imagination.” 

“Official  selection  of:  Golden  Film  Fes¬ 
tival,  Colorado;  Cannes  Film  Festival  Short 
Film  Comer:  Forest  Grove  Film  Festival, 
Oregon;  Long  Island  Film  Festival  &  Long 
Island  Film  Expo.  New  York. 

“Hot  Afternoons  Have  Been  in  Montana” 
was  released  by  Imagery  Film,  Ltd.  For 
further  information  contact  Marcia  Rackow 
at  212-243-5579  or  e-mail  ifl@mindspring. 
com. 


Filmmaker  Ken  Klmmelman 


"Ken  Kimmelman's 
reproduction,  on 
film,  of  Eli  Siegel's 
magisterial  poem, 
is  an  extraordinary 
achievement.  It 
matches,  in  its  visual 
beauty,  the  elegance 
of  Siegel's  words, 
and  adds  the  dimen¬ 
sion  of  stunning 
imagery  to  an  already 
profound  work  of 
art." 

-  Historian  Howard 
Zinn 


Still  from  “Hot  Afternoons  Have  Been  in  Montana.” 


“Hot  Afternoons  Have  Been  in  Montana” 
[15:30],  produced  and  directed  by  Emmy 
Award-winning  filmmaker  Ken  Kimmelman,  is 
based  on  the  esteemed  1925  Nation  prize- win¬ 
ning  poem  by  Eli  Siegel,  who  later  founded  the 
philosophy  Aesthetic  Realism.  Recorded  by 
the  poet,  the  film  shows  how  a  hot  afternoon  in 
Montana  is  related  to  the  whole  world.  In  a  note 
to  his  poem,  Eli  Siegel  wrote: 

“Very  early  the  wideness  of  Montana  on  the 
map  had  taken  me  ...  A  thing  the  poem  says  is 


that  from  the  fact  that  a  hot  afternoon  has  been 
in  Montana,  you  can  come  -  without  falling  over 
yourself  -  to  so  much,  so  much  else.” 

The  film’s  stunning  landscapes  were  taken 
by  Montana  photographers  Doug  Cox,  Paul  Dix, 
John  Lambing,  Wayne  Mumford,  John  Reddy, 
George  Robbins  and  George  and  Donna  Schuy¬ 
ler;  and  the  stirring  photographs  of  Montana 
in  the  1920’s  and  earlier  were  provided  by  the 
Montana  Historical  Society. 

Poet  William  Carlos  Williams  has  written,  of 
Siegel’s  poem:  “I  say  definitely  that  that  single 
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HatcHfest 
returns  to 
Bozeman 

Bozeman  will 
host  its  second 
annual  film  and 
audiovisual 
festival  Oct.  4- 
9,  focused  on 
mentoring  young 
filmmakers  and 
fostering  busi¬ 
ness  acumen  in 
the  film  industry. 

HatcHfest  is 
described  as 
“the  film  festival 
reinvented”  -  an 
intense  show¬ 
case  of  the  best 
in  film,  music 
and  arts.  The 
festival’s  focus  on 
mentoring  brings 
young  artisans 
side-by-side  with 
veteran  Holly¬ 
wood  producers, 
screenwriters,  di¬ 
rectors,  cinema¬ 
tographers  and 
actors  to  show¬ 
case  their  work  in 
competitive  and 
non-competitive 
formats. 

According 
to  the  website, 
hatchfest.com, 
the  festival  aims 
“to  create  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  op¬ 
portunity  where 
interaction  can 
turn  a  mentor’s 
hindsight  into 
a  young  artist’s 
foresight.” 

To  that  end, 
HatcH  connects 
up-and-coming 
filmmakers,  musi¬ 
cians,  photog¬ 
raphers,  writers 
and  visual  artists 
with  seasoned 
professionals  for 
intimate  work¬ 
shops,  panels 
and  one-on-one 
work. 

Hosts  for  last 
year's  inaugural 
festival  included 
Peter  Fonda,  Jeff 
Bridges,  John 
Dahl  and  Rick 
Schroder. 

This  year’s 
schedule  will  be 
posted  Sept.  1  at 
www.hatchfest. 
com. 
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PBS  airs 

Art:21 

series 

Contemporary 
art  breaks  out  of 
the  confines  of 
museums  and 
art  galleries  in 
season  three  of 
“Art:21  -  Art  in 
the  Twenty-First 
Century.”  This 
unique  four-hour 
documentary 
series  premieres 
across  four 
Friday  nights  this 
fall:  Sept.  16,  23, 
30,  and  Oct.  7. 
Check  local  PBS 
listings  for  times. 

Shattering  the 
myth  of  the  artist 
as  an  isolated 
genius,  Art:21 
presents  artists 
speaking  directly 
to  the  audience 
and  encour¬ 
ages  viewers  to 
find  their  own 
innate  abilities  to 
engage  contem¬ 
porary  art  and 
creative  thinking. 

The  Season 
Three  Educa¬ 
tors'  Guide  is  a 
32-page  com¬ 
panion  booklet 
featuring  discus¬ 
sion  questions, 
activities,  and 
full-color  images 
of  art.  Available 
September  2005 
and  free  while 
supplies  last, 
teachers  are 
encouraged  to 
pre-order  at  www. 
pbs.org/art21/ 
education/ 
teaching 
materials/season 
threeguide.html. 


Target  Learnings  +  Assessment  =  Inspiration  and  Excitement 


By  Eric  Johnson  ©  2003 
From  exposure  to  knowing 
and  doing 

An  exciting  development  is  taking  place 
as  we  develop  and  implement  standards  for 
students’  learning  of  the  arts.  We  are  moving 
away  from  merely  exposing  students  to  the 
arts.  We  now  gear  ourselves  toward  students 
learning  the  arts:  knowing  the  art  form’s  infor¬ 
mation,  doing  its  skills  and  processes. 

Where  previously  teachers  and  teaching 
artists  might  have  used  the  words  explore  and 
participate  regarding  student  involvement  with 
the  art  form  we  now  employ  exploration  and 
participation  as  steps  along  the  path  toward 
create,  perform,  recognize,  describe,  and 
demonstrate.  As  we  move  toward  teaching  for 
learning  in  the  arts  we  make  sure  each  lesson 
possesses  a  target  learning  that  is  clear  and 
attainable  by  our  students. 

In  so  doing,  we  help  our  students  build 
their  skills,  measure  their  own  progress  in 
comparison  with  the  lesson’s  objective,  and 
feel  a  sense  of  success  and  pride  as  they  ob¬ 
serve  their  skills  grow. 

"Backwards"  lesson  planning 

To  teach  inspiring,  effective  lessons  we 
focus  them  around  our  target  learnings:  what 
do  we  want  students  to  know  and  be  able  to  do 
by  the  end  of  the  lesson.  (In  the  Montana  Arts 
Council's  Artists  in  Schools  and  Communities 
application  these  are  referred  to  as  learning 
objectives.) 

After  determining  our  target  learnings  we 
work  backward  from  them  to  develop  our 
lesson:  What  creative  activity  would  be  best 
suited  to  helping  my  students  do  and  know 
what  I  want  to  teach  them?  What  skills  or 
exercises  do  I  need  to  have  them  practice  or 
work  on  in  order  for  them  to  become  engaged 
in  the  creative  activity,  succeed  at  it,  and  leant 
from  it?  What  introduction  to  the  lesson  will 
there  be  to  pique  their  interest  and  acquaint 
them  with  the  target  learnings? 

Finally,  how  will  I  assess  each  student’s 
progress  in  attaining  the  target  learning  during 
and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson?  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  you  may  want  to  read  Understanding 
by  Design  by  Jay  McTighe  and  Grant  Wiggins. 

Assessment,  not  evaluation 

As  arts  educators  we  have  always  evalu¬ 
ated  our  students’  progress  in  a  general  way 
because  we  care  about  them  and  their  learn¬ 
ing.  As  we  move  toward  implementing  arts 
learning  for  every  child  we  now  must  step  to 
the  next  level  and  assess  each  child’s  progress 
through  our  curriculum.  We  must  now  take 
responsibility  for:  a)  assessing  where  each  one 
of  our  students  are  in  their  learning  of  the  arts; 
b)  moving  them  toward  successful  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  arts  skills  and  knowledge. 

Just  as  every  teacher  in  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  classroom  sweats  blood  over  whether 
each  student  is  reading  or  understands  long 
division,  we  are  now  stepping  up  to  the  bat  to 
make  sure  all  our  students  know,  for  example, 
accurate  placement  of  the  horizon  line  or  low, 
middle  and  high  levels  in  space. 

Types  of  assessment 

Assessment  is  not  a  grade  but,  rather,  a 
process:  high  quality  teaching  that  begins  with 
the  planning  of  the  target  learnings  and  lesson 
followed  by  observing  (assessing)  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  progress  throughout  the  lesson  toward 
successful  completion  of  the  skill,  followed  by 
re-teaching  (if  necessary)  of  the  skill  until  all 
have  mastered  it.  Here  are  some  types  of  as¬ 
sessment  you  might  use  in  your  classroom: 


t.  Checklist 

Planning  your  target  learnings  is  essential 
for  your  lesson.  Your  target  learnings  are  what 
you’ll  be  assessing.  Use  of  a  checklist  is  oriented 
toward  students  performing  a  task,  not  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  performance:  did  they  do  it,  or  didn’t 
they? 

In  a  recent  lesson  I  taught  to  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  on  energy,  where  students  practiced 
the  movement  qualities  of  smooth,  tight,  quick, 
and  powerful,  these  were  the  two  tasks  I  as¬ 
sessed  on  my  checklist: 

1 .  The  student  names  one  energy  quality; 

2.  The  student  accurately  performs  one  energy 
quality. 

You’ll  notice  that  even  though  we  worked 
on  four  kinds  of  energy  I  only  assessed  for  one. 
This  is  for  a  very  specific  reason.  Since  it  is  my 
responsibility  to  assess  each  student's  progress  1 
know  that  I  cannot  possibly  monitor  each  of  26 
students’  performance  of  all  four  kinds  of  energy 
in  a  45-minute  lesson.  But  I  can  easily  keep  track 
of  two  tasks  for  each  student. 

Fundamental  to  using  a  checklist  is  knowing 
how  many  tasks  you  can  keep  track  of  for  each 
student  during  a  lesson.  I  know  that  I  cannot  as¬ 
sess  more  than  three  tasks.  Keep  your  checklist 
with  you  throughout  the  lesson.  As  you  observe 
students  perform  the  tasks  check  them  off  on  the 
list. 

2.  Reverse  Checklist 

Essentially  the  same  as  a  checklist  except  here 
you  scan  the  room  to  see  who’s  not  performing 
the  desired  task.  If  that  is  a  very  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  class  you  need  to  re-teach  the  concept 
or  re-tool  the  activity  to  engage  the  class  more 
effectively. 

3.  Rubric 

A  rubric  is  used  when  students  are  perform¬ 
ing  at  a  more  complex  level.  Whereas  a  check¬ 
list  identifies  whether  a  student  did  or  did  not 
perform  a  task,  a  rubric  is  used  to  assess  the 
quality  of  the  student’s  performance  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  target  learnings.  Rather  than  being 
a  grade,  rubrics  delineate  clearly  on  a  scale  what 
students’  work  from  the  poorest  to  the  most 
outstanding  quality  looks  like.  This  scale  aids 
students  in  the  process  of  making  drafts  of  their 
creations  and  revising  them  until  they  are  of  the 
highest  quality. 

In  a  recent  second  grade  choreography 
project,  students  were  making  dances  about 
the  weather.  They  were  to  correlate  a  quality  of 
energy  (powerful,  smooth  or  quick)  with  a  type 
of  weather  and  perform  their  weather  dance  with 
the  chosen  energy  quality  sustained  throughout. 
Here’s  the  rubric  used  to  have  them  fulfill  the 
task  with  performances  of  the  highest  quality: 
The  performers’  chosen  energy  quality  was: 

1 .  Different  from  the  ones  we  had  planned; 

2.  Not  clear  during  the  dance; 

3.  Clear,  but  not  sustained  throughout  the 
dance; 

4.  Sustained  clearly  and  visibly  through  the 
entire  dance. 

As  you  can  see,  this  scale  gives  students  not 
only  a  clear  a  idea  of  what  to  go  for  to  achieve 
success  but  simultaneously  helps  them  to  assess 
their  own  material  as  they  work  to  bring  it  to  its 
highest  quality.  The  rubric  also  helps  students 
assess  one  another’s  work  by  giving  them  clear 
parameters  for  discussion  and  removing  personal 
opinion  from  the  conversation. 

4.  Self-assessment  and  peer  assessment 

Checklists  and  rubrics  are  a  useful  part  of 
teaching  our  students  two  hugely  important 
skills  for  artists  and  the  population  at  large: 
self-assessment  and  peer  assessment.  As  students 
use  the  tasks  on  a  checklist  to  assess  their  peers’ 
performance  of  them  they  became  insightful, 
articulate  viewers  of  the  arts.  As  students  work 
with  a  rubric  they  learn  to  compare  their  own 


work  (or  their  peers’)  to  a  standard  and  bring  it 
up  to  the  highest  quality. 

Make  sure,  during  the  course  of  your  lessons, 
that  you  create  opportunities  for  students  to 
assess  their  own  and  others’  work.  Assessments 
during  the  course  of  a  lesson  are  called  embed¬ 
ded  assessments. 

As  mentioned  above,  students’  comments 
must  always  be  based  on  the  target  learnings  of 
the  lesson  (for  example,  “I’m  seeing  powerful 
energy  in  your  dancing”,  never  “I  don’t  like 
how  your  move  your  arms”).  Some  examples 
follow: 

1 .  In  my  classes  we  play  a  game  called  Yes 
or  No  when  we’re  working  on  a  new  skill 
that  employs  a  checklist.  Working  in  partners, 
students  give  each  other  a  task.  If  our  new  les¬ 
son  is,  for  example,  about  powerful,  smooth, 
quick,  or  tight  energy.  Partner  A  directs  Partner 
B  to  move  with  a  particular  kind  of  energy,  say, 
tight.  If  Partner  B’s  movements  are  clear.  Part¬ 
ner  A  declares  “yes!”  and  they  reverse  roles.  If 
Partner  B’s  movement  is  not  clear,  Partner  A 
declares  “no....”  and  either  shows  or  tells  Part¬ 
ner  B  how  to  make  the  movement  clearer. 

When  Partner  B’s  movement  is  finally  clear. 
Partner  A  declares  “yes!”  and  they  reverse 
roles.  Students  love  to  play  this  game.  It 
simultaneously  teaches  them  to  move  clearly, 
observe  with  insight,  and  use  articulately  the 
lesson’s  language. 

2.  When  working  with  a  rubric,  have  students 
assess  one  another’s  work.  In  my  classes  I  post 
the  rubric  directly  behind  where  the  students 
are  performing  so  viewers  can  always  compare 
the  performance  directly  with  the  rubric.  They 
talk  to  each  other  using  the  numbers  on  the 
rubric  and  defend  their  position.  For  example, 

“I  saw  a  4  because  your  dance  about  fog  was 
smooth  for  the  whole  performance.” 

Why  should  we  teach  the 
arts  this  way? 

In  closing,  I’ll  return  to  my  original  point. 

We  all  teach  the  arts  because  we  love  them: 
they  inspire  us,  they  fill  our  need  for  creation 
and  personal  expression,  they  offer  marvelous, 
unique  ways  to  communicate  ideas  and  feel¬ 
ings. 

As  a  professional  dancer  for  24  years  and  an 
arts  educator  for  1 8, 1  have  seen  how  students 
everywhere,  of  all  ages  and  abilities,  are  excit¬ 
ed  and  inspired  by  teaching  that  takes  this  form. 
By  carefully  planning  our  lessons  around  target 
learnings  and  assessment  we  offer  our  students 
the  optimal  opportunity  to  truly  learn  and  use 
the  arts:  to  feel  the  pleasure  and  empowerment 
of  doing  the  skills  and  processes,  knowing  the 
information,  and  transferring  the  concepts  and 
learning  to  live  in  the  larger  world.  And,  after 
all,  that’s  the  reason  we’re  all  teaching,  isn’t  it? 

So,  I  hope  that  you’ll  give  this  approach  a 
try  if  you’re  not  working  this  way  now.  You’ll 
discover  how  much  your  students  love  learning 
this  way,  how  very  much  more  they  know  now 
than  before,  and  how  joyfully  excited  and  suc¬ 
cessful  they  feel. 

Equally  important,  you’ll  see  how  very  easy 
it  is  to  re-tool  your  teaching  around  tightly- 
focused  lessons  where  every  word  and  activ¬ 
ity  brings  your  students  the  learning  that  you 
so  care  about  them  having.  Give  it  a  try.  You 
may  find  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  fulfilling 
developments  of  your  teaching  career.  I  know 
that  1  have. 

Note  from  Montana  Arts  Council:  Ad¬ 
ditional  examples  cjf  learning  objectives  and 
assessment  (music  and  movement,  and  visual 
arts)  are  available  in  the  sample  lesson  plans 
at  the  end  of  Sharing  Your  ArtForm.  You  can 
download  this  document  at  art.mt.gov/artists/art- 
ists_profdevl.asp. 
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Reminder:  Professional  development  workshops  coming  in  October 


The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  program,  in  partnership  with  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  is  offering 
professional  development  workshops  for 
teachers  and  teaching  artists  Oct.  20-22, 

2005,  in  Missoula. 

For  teaching  artists  of  all 
disciplines  and  age  groups: 

•  Sharing  your  Artform:  Tools  for  Artists 
with  Eric  Johnson 

This  workshop  will  be  8:30  a.m.-3:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  Oct.  22,  at  the  Missoula  Children’s 
Theatre.  Registration  forms  are  available  on 
MAC’S  website  at  art.state.int.us/artists/art- 
ists_profdevl.asp  or  you  can  request  a  form 
by  calling  the  Arts  Education  Hotline  at 
800-282-3092. 


The  following  workshops  will  be  present¬ 
ed  at  the  2005  MEA-MFT  Educators’  Con¬ 
ference  in  Missoula,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
Oct.  20-21,  at  Sentinel  High  School. 

Thursday,  Oct.  20, 2005: 

•  Leslie  Fontana:  Integrating  Elemen¬ 
tary  An  with  Math  and  Reading  and  New 
Methods  in  Art  Education  for  Elementary 
Classroom  teachers 

•  Karen  Kaufmann:  Creative  Movement 
in  the  Classroom 

Friday,  Oct.  21, 2005 

•  Leslie  Fontana:  New  methods  in  An 
Education  for  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers 


•  Eric  Johnson:  Bring  Writing  to  Life... 
Through  Movement! 

Workshop  1 :  Conventions,  Word  Choice 

Workshop  2:  Ideas,  Voice 

Eric  will  also  be  available  in  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  hospital¬ 
ity  room  noon  to  1  p.m.  for  conversations 
with  teachers. 

•  Don  Kukla:  Storytelling  Through  the 
Dramatic  Ans 

•  Beck  McLaughlin:  Montana  Arts 
Council’s  Artists  in  School  and  Communi¬ 
ties  grants 

To  register  for  these  workshops,  contact 
MEA-MFT  at  800-398-0826  or  download 
a  registration  form  at  www.mea-mft.org. 


Harris  Poll  shows  that  Americans  value  arts  education 


A  new  Harris  Poll  released  June  13  on  the 
attitudes  of  Americans  toward  arts  education  re¬ 
vealed  that  93  percent  of  Americans  agree  that 
the  arts  are  vital  to  providing  a  well-rounded 
education  for  children.  Additionally,  54  percent 
rated  the  importance  of  arts  education  a  “ten” 
on  a  scale  of  one  to  ten. 

The  telephone  survey  was  conducted  as  part 
of  an  ongoing  public  service  campaign  -  “Art. 
Ask  for  More.”  -  developed  by  Americans  for 
the  Arts,  the  Ad  Council,  and  the  Austin-based 
advertising  agency  G5D&M.  The  results  of 
the  survey  were  announced  by  Peggy  Conlon, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Ad  Council,  during 
her  keynote  address  at  the  annual  convention  of 
Americans  for  the  Arts  in  Austin,  TX. 

The  survey  reveals  additional  strong  support 
among  Americans  for  arts  education: 

•  86  percent  of  Americans  agree  that  an  arts 
education  encourages  and  assists  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  a  child’s  attitudes  toward  school. 

•  83  percent  of  Americans  believe  that  arts 
education  helps  teach  children  to  communicate 
effectively  with  adults  and  peers. 

•  79  percent  of  Americans  agree  that  incor¬ 
porating  arts  into  education  is  the  first  step  in 
adding  back  what's  missing  in  public  education 
today. 


•  79  percent  of  Americans  believe  that  it’s 
important  enough  for  them  to  get  personally 
involved  in  increasing  the  amount  and  quality  of 
arts  education. 

At  the  same  time,  it  reveals  uncertainty  among 
“those  involved  in  the  life  of  a  child”  about  how 
to  become  involved  in  advocating  for  arts  educa¬ 
tion  in  schools: 

•  62  percent  believe  that  there  are  other  people 
or  organizations  in  the  community  who  are  better 
suited  to  take  action  (than  they  are). 

•  40  percent  say  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
get  involved  in  arts  education. 

With  these  results,  the  public  service  campaign 
will  now  expand  its  message  about  promot¬ 
ing  arts  education  to  a  message  of  empowering 
parents  with  more  specific  tools  on  how  to  make 
a  difference  in  the  arts  in  their  communities. 

According  to  Robert  L.  Lynch,  president  and 
CEO  of  Americans  for  the  Arts,  “These  survey 
results  show  that  there  is  a  consensus  among  the 
American  people  that  the  arts  are  vital  to  a  well- 
rounded  education.  They  underscore  the  need  to 
continue  the  effort  to  expand  arts  education  in 
America’s  schools  and  communities.” 

The  Harris  Poll  was  conducted  by  telephone  in 
May  of  2005  among  1 ,000  Americans,  1 8  years 
of  age  or  older. 


The  “Art.  Ask  for  More.”  campaign  has 
been  running  in  print,  television  and  radio, 
and  alternative  media  for  three  years.  The 
campaign  has  received  more  than  $1 10  mil¬ 
lion  in  national  media  donations  to  date  and 
includes  participation  from  367  local  partners 
nationwide.  The  success  of  the  campaign  is 
due  largely  to  these  hundreds  of  local  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  the  Arts  partners. 

These  advertisements  have  received  place¬ 
ment  in  The  New  York  Times ,  USA  Today,  Pa¬ 
rade  and  Time,  as  well  as  airing  on  the  major 
broadcast  TV,  cable,  and  radio  networks,  and 
in  the  country’s  top- 100  media  markets. 

For  additional  information  on  the  survey 
or  the  campaign,  please  contact  John  Bi- 
anchi  at  212-576-2700,  ext.  228  or  e-mail 
jbianchi@goodmanmedia.com. 

Americans  for  the  Arts  is  the  leading 
nonprofit  organization  for  advancing  the 
arts  in  America.  With  offices  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC,  and  New  York  City,  it  has  a  record 
of  more  than  40  years  of  service.  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  the  Arts  is  dedicated  to  represent¬ 
ing  and  serving  local  communities  and 
creating  opportunities  for  every  American 
to  participate  in  and  appreciate  all  forms  of 
the  arts.  Additional  information  is  available 
at  www.AmericansForTheArts.org. 


Coyote  stories 

Tears  of  Joy  puppet  theatre  in 
Portland,  OR,  regaled  Dillon 
students  with  stories  about  the 
rascally  coyote  during  an  artist 
residency  in  April,  sponsored 
by  the  Southwest  Montana  Arts 
Council  and  the  Camp  Fortunate 
Chapter  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  Heritage  Foundation. 

(Photos  by  Elaine  Spicer, 
reprinted  with  permission 
from  the  Dillon  Tribune ) 


Arts  in 

Education 

Hotline 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  has 
a  toll-free  hotline 
for  Arts  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  Sponsors 
wishing  to  apply 
for  grant  support 
for  the  Artists 
in  Schools  and 
Communities 
program  can  call 
800-282-3092  for 
answers  to  their 
questions. 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  will 
assist  callers  with 
project  design 
and  application 
procedures.  It 
can  also  offer 
advice  on  other 
matters  in  the 
area  of  arts  and 
education  and 
community  resi¬ 
dencies. 

Artists  who 
would  like  to  be 
included  in  the 
Artist  Registry 
may  also  call  for 
applications. 
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CAN  offers 

arts-rich 

website 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
(CAN)  hosts 
a  website  that 
offers  a  living 
archaeology  of 
information  about 
community-based 
arts.  Go  to  www. 
communityarts. 
net  and  find: 

•  The  CAN 
Reading  Room, 
which  offers  a 
large  database  of 
articles  from  High 
Performance 
magazine. 

•  A  monthly 
newsletter, 
APInews,  which 
can  be  sub¬ 
scribed  to  free  of 
charge. 

Resources,  a 
bookstore  and 
forums  are  also 
available. 


Folklife 


Riding  the  range  with  cowboy  poet  D.W.  Groethe 


By  Alexandra  Swaney 
Director  of  Folklife 

Last  spring  I  received  a  call  from  Thea 
Austen  of  the  American  Folklife  Center  who 
informed  me  that  Montana  cowboy  poet  and 
singer  D.W.  Groethe  had  been  selected  for 
the  July  performance  at  the  Folklife  Center’s 
“Homegrown”  noon  concert  series.  The 
center  sponsors  one  of  these  concerts  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  each  month,  presenting 
outstanding  traditional  artists  from  the  50 
states. 

Thea  invited  me  to  come  along  to  intro¬ 
duce  D.W.  at  the  concert  and  to  accompany 
him  that  evening  to  another  concert  he  would 
give  at  the  Kennedy  Center’s  Millennium 
stage.  She  also  asked  me  to 
write  a  short  essay  about  him 
and  interview  him  for  the 
library’s  archives. 

In  addition,  I  was  asked  to 
give  a  Botkin  lecture  at  the 
library  describing  Montana 
folklife  and  the  work  we  have 
accomplished  at  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  in  the  past  1 0 
years.  The  lecture  series  is 
named  after  Benjamin  Botkin, 
a  pioneering  folklorist  who, 
among  other  accomplish¬ 
ments.  was  folklore  editor  of 
the  national  Writer's  Project, 
and  head  of  the  Archive  of 
American  Folksong.  All  in  all, 
it  was  quite  an  assignment. 

I  had  talked  to  D.W.  on  the 
phone,  and  listened  to  some 
of  his  CDs  and  an  interview 
with  him  done  by  fieldworker 
Jens  Lund  for  the  multi-state 
Missouri  River  Project.  But 
1  decided  the  least  I  could 
do  was  meet  him  in  person 
before  introducing  him  to  an 
audience  clear  across  the  country. 

When  I  was  up  in  the  Fort  Peck  area  for 
several  events  in  May,  we  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  meet  on  his  home  ground,  about  15 
miles  west  of  the  North  Dakota  border.  I  was 
a  little  weary  when  I  pulled  into  our  meeting 
place,  the  roadside  coffee  shop-convenience 
store  just  outside  of  Bainville;  I  had  driven 
through  two  cloudbursts  in  70  miles  of  travel 
from  Wolf  Point. 

Shortly  after  I  arrived,  an  earlier  model 
pickup  truck  pulled  up  and  out  comes  a  guy 
with  hat,  boots,  jeans  and  a  mustache.  No 
mistaking  D.W.  After  chatting  for  a  while, 
we  decided  to  go  on  over  to  Williston  for 
dinner,  and  pretty  soon  we  were  deep  in 
conversation  about  our  similarities  and  dif¬ 
ferences  as  Montanans. 

D.W.  is  a  MonDak  original.  For  those  of  us 
that  don’t  know,  that  part  of  the  Great  Plains 
is  called  MonDak  by  some,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  eastern  Montana  and  western  North 
Dakota  are  more  like  each  other  than  like 
the  other  parts  of  those  states.  People  who 


live  in  MonDak  experience  a  different  regional, 
environmental  and  cultural  reality. 

Prairie  and  badlands  underlie  the  big  sky,  and 
there  are  fewer  people,  with  more  quiet,  longer 
distances  and  fewer  four-iane  highways.  There 
are  several  Indian  reservations  in  the  region,  and 
it  is  definitely  cowboy  country.  D.W.’s  origi¬ 
nal  tunes  and  stories  and  warm,  dryly-textured 
voice  bring  up  the  images  and  feel  of  life  on  the 
prairie. 

D.W.  is  also  a  Norski.  He  was  bom  on  the 
family  farm,  just  across  the  line  in  North 
Dakota,  where  his  grandfather,  who  came  from 
Norway,  established  a  homestead  in  1903.  In 
an  interesting  twist,  we  discovered  our  grand¬ 


fathers  knew  each  other.  My  grandfather,  also 
a  Norwegian  immigrant,  was  the  first  pastor  at 
the  church  where  D.W.’s  grandfather  played  the 
organ. 

He  came  by  his  musical  ability  through  that 
grandfather  and  his  father,  who  was  a  fiddle 
player  and  singer,  but  it  was  his  mother  who 
really  facilitated  it  when,  at  an  early  age,  D.W. 
made  her  promise  to  buy  him  a  piano  and  she 
did. 

He  started  piano  lessons  in  the  first  week  of 
second  grade  and  took  them  for  10  years.  After 
graduating  from  high  school,  back  in  the  “long¬ 
hair,  hippie  days,”  he  worked  as  a  keyboard 
player  in  several  successful  country,  folk,  rock 
and  hardcore  rock  bands  and  studied  in  stints  for 
a  theater  degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Dakota. 

His  theater  training  helped  him  learn  how  to 
perform  and  sing,  but  realizing  that  he  sounded 
like  every  other  man  who  sang  theater  music, 
he  decided  to  return  to  what  for  him  was  a  more 
natural  way  of  singing.  He  listened  closely  to 
Hank  Williams  and  learned  Travis-style  picking. 


and  immersed  himself  in  Dylan  and  old-style 
country  music  (not  country-western). 

“I  was  in  some  good  bands,"  he  says.  “But 
I  never  got  to  do  my  own  music,  because  I 
write  in  an  old  style.”  After  his  mom  and  dad 
died,  he  discovered  some  boxes  of  poems  he’d 
written  in  grade  school  and  high  school.  Taking 
the  advice  “write  about  what  you  know,”  he 
decided  he  could  write  songs  about  his  life  on 
the  plains.  He  has  been  doing  it  ever  since. 

These  days,  the  Groethe  place  in  western 
North  Dakota  is  leased  out  to  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  D.W.  moved  to  Montana  in 
1991;  that  side  of  the  border  suited  him  and  he 
stayed,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  dog. 

He  works  as  a  ranch  hand  for  three  different 
outfits;  he  says  it’s 
economically  efficient 
for  ranch  owners  and 
ranch  hands  alike. 

That  job  also  helps 
him  with  his  music.  “I 
love  fencing,  I  get  out 
there,  I’m  by  myself,  I 
can  sit  and  holler  and 
yodel,”  he  says.  “It  is 
kind  of  like  learning 
to  fiddle.  You  gotta  be 
out  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere.” 

He  has  produced 
four  CDs  and  has  per¬ 
formed  at  many  cow¬ 
boy  poetry  gatherings, 
including  Medora  and 
Elko.  D.W.’s  original 
tunes  offer  a  witty 
take  on  the  life  of  a 
single  man  who  leads 
a  life  on  the  range  in 
the  early  21st  century. 
D.W.  says,  “I  am  a 
bachelor  and  I  got  a 
dog  for  a  roommate. 
Things  are  working 
out  just  fine.  If  he  had  opposable  thumbs.  I’d 
have  a  clean  house.” 

The  concerts  in  Washington,  D.C.,  were 
well  attended  and  the  audiences  loved  D.W; 
the  technician  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
who  recorded  our  interview  said  he  had  never 
laughed  so  hard  during  an  interview,  and  my 
lecture  went  really  well  too. 

Before  we  left,  D.W.  said,  “I’m  a  book  man; 
I’ve  gotta  see  that  great  hall  (of  the  Library  of 
Congress).”  Whereupon  our  gracious  hostess 
Thea  took  us  through  the  hall,  pointing  out  the 
altars  to  the  various  gods  and  goddesses  and 
luminaries  of  wisdom  such  as  Athena,  and  the 
spectacular  marble  work  wrought  by  artisans 
brought  especially  from  Italy  in  the  late  19th 
century. 

We  saw  a  Guttenberg  Bible  and  the  hand- 
copied  Bible  from  which  the  Guttenberg  was 
designed.  It  did  feel  like  a  place  that  was 
sacred,  where  all  kinds  of  wisdom  are  valued, 
including  the  wisdom  learned  riding  the  range. 


"I  am  a  bachelor 
and  I  got  a  dog 
for  a  roommate. 
Things  are  work¬ 
ing  out  just  fine. 

If  he  had  opposable 
thumbs,  I'd  have  a 
clean  house." 

-  D.W.  Groethe 


Professional  artists  offer  marketing  advice 


Professional  artists  will  share  marketing  tips  in  the  Market¬ 
ing  for  Artists  Workshop,  9  a.m.-4  p.m.  Nov.  19  at  Fairmont 
Hot  Springs  Resort  near  Anaconda. 

Arts  experts  will  cover  such  topics  as  “Evolution  of  the 
Artist  as  a  Business  Person,”  “Principles  of  Marketing  for 
Artists,”  “Succeeding  at  Different  Venues,”  “Southwest 
Montana's  SMART  JOBS  Program  for  Artists,”  “Successfully 
Using  the  Internet  to  Market”  and  more.  Successful  artists  will 
participate  in  a  panel  discussion,  and  the  keynote  speech  at 
lunch  will  offer  an  overview  of  what's  happening  in  Montana 
for  artists  and  Montana  Arts  Council  programs. 


The  conference  is  sponsored  by  Headwaters  Resource, 
Conservation  and  Development,  MSU  Extension  Service, 
Copper  Village  Arts  Center,  Arts  Chateau  and  SMART  JOBS. 
Registration  fee  is  $45  and  includes  lunch  and  handouts. 

More  information  and  a  conference  brochure  can  be 
obtained  by  e-mailing  bandreozzi@montana.edu,  calling 
406-782-7333  or  by  sending  in  $45  with  your  name,  address, 
phone  and  e-mail  to  Headwaters  RC&D,  305  W.  Mercury 
Street,  Butte,  MT  59701 .  Please  indicate  it  is  for  the  Market¬ 
ing  for  Artists  workshop  on  Nov.  19. 
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Native  News 


Indian  Education  for  All: 

What  does  it  mean  for  Montana  schools,  and  the  arts? 


By  Everall  Fox  (tribal  affiliation,  White  Clay) 
Director  of  Indian  Education; 
and  Mike  Jetty 

(tribal  affiliation,  Spirit  Lake  Dakota) 
Indian  Education  Specialist; 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  invited  the  au¬ 
thors  to  inform  and  clarify  for  our  readership 
what  is  meant  by  Indian  Education  for  All,  MCA 
20-1-501,  a  bill  passed  by  the  Montana  State 
Legislature  in  1999.  They  also  make  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  artists 
and  teachers  might 
collaborate  to  en¬ 
hance  understanding 
of  Montana 's  Indian 
cultures  and  arts. 

The  Indian  Edu¬ 
cation  Office  at  the 
Office  of  Public 
Instruction  serves  two 
purposes:  The  first  is 
to  assure  that  Indian 

students  and  communities  receive  a  quality  and 
equitable  education.  The  second  is  to  assure  that 
ALL  students  leave  the  public  education  system 
with  an  understanding  of  the  rich  history  and 
contemporary  issues  of  Montana’s  Indians. 

The  1972  Montana  Constitution  provides 
the  foundation  for  our  efforts  to  implement 
Indian  Education  for  All  in  Montana’s  schools. 
The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
included  language  in  the  Constitution  affirming 
the  need  for  the  state  to  recognize  the  “distinct 
and  unique  cultural  heritage  of  the  American 
Indian.” 


The  arts  curriculum  can 
provide  an  exciting  and 
engaging  way  for  students 
to  learn  about  Montana 
American  Indian  history 
and  culture. 


Article  X,  Section  1  (2)  goes  onto  say  that  the 
state  is  “committed  in  its  educational  goals  to  the 
preservation  of  their  cultural  integrity.”  We  are  the 
only  state  in  the  country  that  has  such  a  provision 
in  their  constitution. 

In  1999,  the  Montana  Legislature  passed  into 
law  MCA  20-1-501,  “Indian  Education  for  All.” 
The  law  clarifies  the  intent  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  from  1972  by  saying  that: 

"...  every  Montanan,  whether  Indian 
or  non-Indian, 
be  encouraged 
to  learn  about 
the  distinct  and 
unique  heritage 
of  American 
Indians  in 
a  culturally 
responsive  man¬ 
ner  ...” 

There  is  much 
potential  for  integrat¬ 
ing  American  Indian  content  throughout  the  arts 
curriculum. 

Students  could  learn  about  the  traditional  and 
contemporary  ways  in  which  American  Indian 
people  continue  to  express  themselves  through 
the  arts.  Students  could  use  the  internet  to  take 
virtual  tours  of  Indian  art  museums.  Indian  art¬ 
ists  could  spend  time  working  with  students  and 
teachers  in  schools  across  Montana.  Students  in 
a  music  class  could  listen  to  and  analyze  Metis 
fiddle  music  and  contrast  with  classical  violin. 

The  arts  curriculum  can  provide  an  exciting  and 
engaging  way  for  students  to  learn  about  Montana 
American  Indian  history  and  culture. 


We  strive  to  make  the  best  use  of  data  in 
designing  support  to  assist  Montana  educa¬ 
tors  in  implementing  Indian  Education  for 
All.  Current  statistics  from  the  Office  of 
Public  Instruction’s  Annual  Data  Collec¬ 
tion  clearly  indicate  that  Montana  educators 
want  and  need  more  background  knowledge 
about  American  Indian  issues  in  order  to 
effectively  teach  about  them. 

Districts  reported  that  87%  of  their  teach¬ 
ers’  background  knowledge  of  American 
Indian  issues  was  basic  or  none;  80%  of  the 
teachers  said  their  most  immediate  need  was 
for  culturally  relevant  materials;  and  67% 
of  districts  currently  do  not  provide  staff 
with  professional  development  to  implement 
Indian  Education  for  All. 

The  Indian  Education  Office  at  OPI  is 
currently  working  to  develop  strategies  for 
implementing  Indian  Education  for  All. 
Some  of  these  efforts  include  developing 
model  curriculum  and  support  materials  for 
use  by  Montana  schools. 

We  will  also  create  professional  develop¬ 
ment  models  to  provide  Montana  teacher’s 
with  background  information  on  Montana’s 
tribes,  as  well  as  information  on  how  to 
implement  Indian  Education  for  All  into 
their  classrooms.  We  will  network  with 
other  educational  entities  to  share  ideas  and 
resources. 

Please  visit  the  OPI  Indian  Education 
website  at  www.opi.state.mt.us/IndianEd/ 
Index.html  for  access  to  information  and 
curriculum  resources. 


Winners  listed  for  Crow  Arts  and  Crafts  Expo 


By  Alexandra  Swaney, 

Director  of  Folklife 

Shari  Little  Light  repeated  the  success 
of  last  year’s  Crow  Arts  and  Crafts  Expo 
at  Garry  Owen,  held  June  25,  during  the 
Custer  Battle  Reenactment  Days  on  the 
reservation.  For  the  second  year,  judges 
Linda  Ewert,  Mary  Jane  Edwards,  Putt 
Thompson,  Suzanne  Warner  and  I  deliber¬ 
ated  over  the  abundance  of  traditional 
arts  organized  into  culturally  meaningful 
categories  for  award  recognition. 

We  relied  heavily  on  Putt’s  knowledge 
of  Crow  arts,  as  well  as  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  protocol,  and  in  the  end,  makers  of 
beautiful  art  walked  away  with  cash  prizes 
and  pride.  As  befitting  such  an  event, 
elders  won  big  in  several  of  the  categories. 

Here  are  their  names,  along  with  cate¬ 
gories,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  diverse 
the  entrants  and  arts  were.  The  names  of 
the  categories  themselves  are  a  catalog  of 
Crow  tribal  arts. 

Painting:  Jeffrey  Leland,  first;  Nuce  White 
Clay,  second;  Dan  Old  Elk,  third. 

Warbonnets:  Bob  Little  Light,  first;  Frank 
Little  Light,  second;  Bob  Little  Light,  third. 

Dolls:  Birdie  Real  Bird,  first;  C.  T.  Walks 
Over  Ice,  second. 

Doll-Size  Cradles:  Dorothy  Spotted  Bear, 
first;  Luana  Stewart,  second;  Verlie  Walks  Over 
Ice,  third. 

Men’s  Dance  Regalia:  Sara  Pretty  Paint, 
first;  Luana  Stewart,  second;  Lavaun  Fitzpatrick, 
third. 

Men’s  Parading  Regalia:  Sara  Pretty  Paint, 
first;  Nicole  Cummings,  second;  Teresa  Valley, 
third. 

Women’s  Dance  Regalia:  Sarina  and 


Stops  for  a  denim  beaded  belt;  and  Ella 
Beth  Little  Light  for  a  denim  and  leather 
jacket. 

In  addition  to  the  art,  cowboy  Indian 
poet  Rick  De  Jarvis  read  his  poetry  and 
several  drum  groups  sang.  A  good  time 
was  had  by  all  and  congratulations  to 
the  Crow  tribe  for  continuing  this  beau¬ 
tiful  tradition. 

The  tribe  funded  the  event,  which 
last  year  was  supported  by  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts/Forest  Service 
Arts  in  Rural  Communities  grant. 
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Please  help 
MAC  update 
database 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
would  love  to 
know  if  you  have 
moved,  are 
receiving  extra 
copies  of  State 
of  the  Arts,  if 
we've  misspelled 
your  name,  if  you 
would  like  to  be 
taken  off  the  mail¬ 
ing  list,  or  if  you 
would  simply  like 
to  tell  us  more 
about  yourself  as 
an  artist! 

Please  call 
us  406-444- 
6510,  drop  us 
a  note  (P.O. 

Box  202201,  Hel¬ 
ena  MT  59620), 
e-mail  Stefanie 
at:  sflynn@mt. 
gov,  or  update 
your  information 
online  at  www.art. 
mt.gov. 

Thank  you  so 
much! 


Shari  Little  Light  coordinates  the  annual  Crow  Arts  and 
Crafts  Expo. 

Brocade  Stops,  first;  Sara  Pretty  Paint,  second; 
Marlene  Walking  Bear,  third. 

Women’s  Parade  Regalia:  Luana  Stewart, 
first;  Sara  Pretty  Paint  and  Marlene  Walking 
Bear,  shared  second. 

Adult  Cradleboard:  Three  artists  shared 
first  prize,  Lavaun  Fitzpatrick  and  Sarayna  and 
Brocade  Stops. 

Sculpture:  Curtis  Old  Bull  (for  a  parfleche 
bag),  first;  Arlee  Stops  (for  unique  picture 
frames),  second. 

Jewelry:  Dominick  Old  Elk,  first;  Bob  Little 
Light,  second;  Les  Thomas,  third. 

There  was  a  miscellaneous  category  in  which 
four  winners  split  the  prize  money:  Sara  Pretty 
Paint  for  an  elk  robe  and  shawls;  Verlie  Walks 
Over  Ice  for  a  martingale  and  blanket;  Denise 


Sara  Pretty  Paint  won  awards  in 
several  categories. 
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SAG  report 
studies 
performers 
with 

disabilities 

Fifteen  years 
after  the  land¬ 
mark  Americans 
with  Disabilities 
Act  (ADA)  was 
signed  into  law, 
the  Screen  Ac¬ 
tors  Guild  (SAG) 
released  the 
executive  sum¬ 
mary  of  a  first-of- 
its-kind  study  in 
July  that  reveals 
performers  with 
disabilities  are 
significantly 
underrepresented 
in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  industry  and 
often  reluctant 
to  ask  producers 
for  even  the  most 
minor  accommo¬ 
dations. 

The  new  study 
is  especially  sig¬ 
nificant  because 
little  data  cur¬ 
rently  exists  on 
the  experiences 
and  representa¬ 
tion  of  performers 
with  disabilities. 
The  annual  Cast¬ 
ing  Data  Report 
tallies  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  film  and 
television  solely 
by  race,  ethnic¬ 
ity,  gender  and 
age.  However, 
the  guild  has 
announced  that  it 
and  the  Alliance 
of  Motion  Picture 
and  Television 
Producers  are 
jointly  petitioning 
the  U.S.  Labor 
Department  to 
permit  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  report 
to  include  annual 
information  on 
performers  with 
disabilities. 

The  executive 
summary  and  the 
complete  23-page 
report  are  posted 
on  SAG's  website 
at  www.sag.org. 


Planning  for  Accessibility 


Missoula  Art  Museum  aims  for  accessibility 


Accessibility  concerns  were  the  reason 
the  Missoula  Art  Museum  (MAM)  first 
decided  to  renovate  and  expand  its  facility 
in  the  Carnegie  Library  Building.  Those 
concerns  were  shared  on  July  13  when 
MAM  hosted  an  accessibility  design 
charette  (a  collaborative  process  used  to 
develop  design  solutions  within  a  limited 
timeframe). 

Community  members  with  disabilities 
and  leaders  working  in  the  accessibility 
field  attended.  “It  was  critical  to  have  the 
community  of  people  with  disabilities 
engaged  in  looking  at  the  structure  of  a 
new  museum  and  how  it  can  impact  the 
people  with  disabilities,”  said  Alayne  Dol- 
son,  executive  director  of  VSA  Montana 
and  charette  participant.  “The  museum 
has  struggled  for  so  long  to  make  their 
programming  accessible.” 

Although  public  institutions  are  required 
by  law  to  follow  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  (ADA)  guidelines,  very  few  organiza¬ 
tions  ask  the  community  about  accessibility 
issues  when  designing  a  building,  according 
to  Dolson. 

MAM  broke  ground  on  the  renovation  and 
expansion  of  Missoula’s  century-old  Carnegie 
Library  Building  in  January  2005  and  expects 
to  move  back  into  the  building  in  Summer 
2006.  MAM  plans  to  make  the  building  acces¬ 
sible  with  a  street-level  entrance  and  elevator. 

Additionally,  the  building  will  be  fully 
restored  and  the  expansion  will  provide  over 
7.000  square  feet  of  new  space:  50%  more 
gallery,  60%  more  collection  storage,  two  new 
classrooms,  and  a  50%  increase  in  visitor  ser¬ 
vices  with  lobby,  restrooms  and  a  bookstore. 

The  accessibility  charette  was  lead  by 
Warren  Hampton  of  OZ  Architects,  MAM's 
principal  architect  of  the  project,  and  included 
leaders  from  Low  Vision  and  Blind  Support 
Group,  Missoula  Aging  Services,  Opportunity 
Resources,  Summit  Independent  Living  Cen¬ 
ter,  University  of  Montana  Disability  Services, 
Very  Special  Arts  and  many  other  individuals 
and  organizations. 

Hampton  presented  the  building  plans  to  the 
group  and  listened  to  their  concerns  before  the 
participants  broke  out  into  focus  groups  lead 
by  MAM  staff  members.  The  groups  focused 
on  exhibitions,  education,  collection  and  re¬ 
search,  visitor  services  and  administration. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  good  feeling  from 


the  persons  representing  the  organizations,” 
Hampton  said.  “They  were  pleased  that  we  were 
willing  to  listen  to  them  and  address  the  acces¬ 
sibility  issues.” 

Hampton  said  he  plans  to  review  the  notes 
from  the  break-out  sessions  and  rank  them 
according  to  feasibility  in  terms  of  cost  and  his¬ 
toric  preservation  requirements.  He  would  like 
to  meet  with  the  group  again  to  discuss  details 
of  such  suggestions  as  signage.  He  expects  to 
be  able  to  address  approximately  85-95%  of  the 
comments  collected  at  the  charette. 

Hampton  said  he  had  already  covered  the 
ADA  guidelines  since  architects  are  required  to 
do  so  by  law.  “What  they’ve  come  up  with  in 
the  charette  is  a  fine-tuning,”  he  continued.  “We 
were  headed  in  the  right  direction: 
we  just  needed  a  little  guidance.” 

“The  people  came  away  really 
knowing  how  the  museum  will  be 
used  and  how  it  will  accommodate 
people  of  all  abilities,”  Dolson  said. 

“The  museum  is  looking  ahead  to 
programming  and  how  it  will  affect 
the  community  as  whole.”  She 
added  that  it  was  the  first  time,  to 
her  knowledge,  “anyone  has  asked 
people  with  disabilities  to  sit  down 
and  address  these  issues.” 

MAM’s  staff  plans  to  continue 
to  address  accessibility  concerns  by 
forming  an  accessibility  advisory 
committee  that  will  discuss  ongo¬ 
ing  accessibility  issues  in  the  com¬ 


pleted  building  and  help  market  the  museum 
to  groups  that  could  not  visit  the  facility  before 
the  renovation  and  expansion. 

“The  2000  census  shows  that  over  9,000 
Missoulians  identified  themselves  as  disabled,” 
MAM  Director  Laura  Millin  said.  “We  were 
not  able  to  serve  that  population  in  addition  to 
probably  thousands  more,  and  now  we  want 
to  let  them  know  that  this  cultural  gem  will  be 
available  to  them  free  of  charge.” 

Anyone  with  accessibility  suggestions  for 
MAM's  building  project  or  with  an  interest  in 
participating  in  MAM’s  accessibility  advisory 
committee  should  contact  Laura  Millin  at 
406-728-0447. 


Exterior  drawing  of  the  Missoula  Art  Museum. 


"The  people 
came  away  really 
knowing  how 
the  museum 
will  be  used 
and  how  it  will 
accommodate 
people  of 
all  abilities." 

-  Alayne  Dolson, 
Executive  Director  of 
VSA  Montana 


L*E®A#D  Network 


Arts  and  disability  conference  comes  to  Arizona 


The  Leadership  Exchange  in  Arts  and 
Disability  (LEAD)  Network  conference 
and  training,  sponsored  by  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
heads  to  Arizona  this  fall.  Westerners 
won’t  want  to  miss  the  first  regional 
presentation  of  this  annual  event  for 
cultural  arts  accessibility  professionals, 
slated  for  Sept.  29-Ocf.  1  at  the  Mesa 
Arts  Center  and  Scottsdale  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  with  pre-confer¬ 
ence  workshop  intensives  on  Sept.  28. 

The  conference  brochure  and  regis¬ 
tration  form  can  be  downloaded  as  a 
PDF  file  at:  www.kennedy-center.org/ 


accessibility/KC_Lead  Conf_05.pdf. 

Highlights  include  tours  of  the 
renowned  Scottsdale  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  and  the  new  Mesa  Arts 
Center:  “A  Personal  Voice:  The  Emergent 
Arts/Disability  Discourse”  by  keynote 
speaker  John  Killacky,  former  presenter 
at  the  Walker  Art  Center  and  Yerba 
Buena  Center  for  the  Arts. 

Presentations  include  “Nuts  and  Bolts: 
Getting  Started,”  “Framing  the  Discus¬ 
sion,”  “Accessibility  for  Under  $100,” 
“Making  Outdoor  Events  and  Exhibits 
Accessible,”  “Legal  Issues:  Implement¬ 
ing  the  ADA  in  Cultural  Venues.”  Free 


website  accessibility  consultations  are 
also  available;  and  a  performance  of 
“Late  Night  Catechism”  will  feature 
ASL-Interpretation.  Open  Captioning  and 
Audio  Description  of  a  live  performance. 

Register  by  Sept.  2  to  get  the  early¬ 
bird  rate.  For  more  information  and  a 
registration  form,  call  202-416-8727 
(voice)  or  202-416-8728  (TTY),  or  visit: 
www.kennedy-center.org/accessibility/ 
KC_LeadConf_05.pdf. 

Contact  the  Montana  Arts  Council  at 
406-444-6548  about  the  availability  of 
travel  assistance. 
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Rockies  becomes  Smithsonian  affiliate 


Museum  of  the 

The  Museum  of  the  Rockies  became  a 
Smithsonian  Institution  Affiliate  during 
an  official  ceremony  Aug.  1 1 ,  attended  by 
Smithsonian  Secretary  Lawrence  M.  Small. 

As  an  affiliate,  the  Museum  of  the  Rockies 
will  have  greater  access  to  the  institution’s 
collections,  programs  and  expertise. 

As  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  Small 
leads  the  world’s  largest  museum  and  re¬ 
search  complex  -  1 8  museums  and  galleries, 
including  the  National  Zoo,  and  nine  research 
centers. 

"The  Museum  of  the  Rockies  performs  a 
vital  public  service  for  the  people  of  Mon¬ 
tana  and  visitors  throughout  the  region,”  said 
Small.  “We  look  forward  to  strengthening 
the  relationship  between  our  institutions  to 
expand  and  enhance  that  service.” 

The  Smithsonian’s  collections-based  Af¬ 
filiations  Program  permits  the  long-term  loan 

History  conference 

“Encounter  Montana”  is  the  theme  for  the 
Montana  Historical  Society’s  32nd  annual 
Montana  History  Conference,  Sept.  29-Oct.  1  in 
Helena. 

This  year’s  conference  promises  many 
surprises  for  historians,  history  buffs  and  the 
just  plain  curious  with  topics  ranging  from 
water  rights  to  the  battle  to  defeat  polio  to  griz¬ 
zly  bears  to  the  history  of  food  in  the  region 
to  unexplored  aspects  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition. 

“We  are  excited  to  present  a  variety  of 
speakers  and  topics  that  are  sure  to  appeal  to  a 
wide  audience.  We  will  be  exploring  the  many 
unique  ways  in  which  all  Montanans  interact 
with  the  landscape  and  the  environment,”  Soci¬ 
ety  Education  Officer  Linda  Wruck  said. 

The  conference  will  break  some  new  ground 
in  a  collaboration  between  the  society’s  inter¬ 
pretive  historian  Ellen  Baumler  and  interna¬ 
tionally  famous  composer  and  musician  Philip 
Aaberg  titled  "Spirit  Notes.” 

During  a  premiere  presentation  of  the 
society’s  first  audio  book.  Beyond  Spirit  Tail¬ 
ings,  Aaberg’s  musical  adaptation  will  accom¬ 
pany  Baumler’s  collection  of  statewide  ghost 
stories  at  the  Myma  Loy  Center  Saturday, 

Oct.  1 .  Aaberg,  who  is  famous  for  both  his  days 
as  a  rock  and  roller  with  the  Doobie  Brothers  to 
his  current  career  as  a  multi-talented  composer, 
is  a  native  Montanan  now  living  in  Chester. 


of  artifacts  and  enables  program  participants  the 
opportunity  to  incorporate  the  institution’s  more 
than  136  million-object  collection  in  more  than 
one  format.  For  example,  affiliates  may  integrate 
Smithsonian  artifacts  and  collections  into  their 
exhibitions,  their  educational  initiatives  and  their 
research  programs. 

In  addition  to  borrowing  objects  from  the 
institution’s  collections,  many  affiliates  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  outreach  services  the  Smithsonian  offers 
for  curriculum  development  in  local  schools, 
lectures,  traveling  exhibitions,  workshops,  study 
tours  and  other  programs. 

The  Smithsonian  also  shares  its  staff  expertise 
in  areas  of  conservation,  collections  care  and 
exhibition  development  with  affiliate  members. 

The  Museum  of  the  Rockies  was  created  in 
1957  as  the  gift  of  Dr.  Caroline  McGill,  a  Butte 
physician,  to  the  people  of  Montana.  It  houses 
permanent  exhibits  on  dinosaurs,  geology  and 


Philip  Aaberg  premieres  a  new  work,  which 
backs  Ellen  Baumler’s  audio  book,  Beyond 
Spirit  Tailings,  during  the  Montana  History 
Conference. 

The  two  will  be  on  stage  to  present  and  talk 
about  their  joint  effort. 

“This  unique  audio  book  that  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  our  Montana  Historical  Society  Press 


Montana  history  -  including  Native  American 
cultures  -  as  well  as  a  planetarium,  a  living 
history  farm  and  a  museum  store. 

“We  have  enjoyed  our  relationship  with 
the  Smithsonian  for  many  years  and  are  very 
excited  to  build  upon  this  strong  foundation,” 
said  the  Museum  of  the  Rockies  dean  and 
director  Sheldon  McKamey.  Jack  Homer,  the 
Museum  of  the  Rockies’  curator  of  paleontol¬ 
ogy  is  a  Senior  Scholar  of  Vertebrate  Paleo¬ 
biology  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
museum  is  hosting  the  “Cosmic  Questions” 
exhibit  through  Sept.  5,  which  was  produced 
by  the  Harvard-Smithsonian  Center  for  Astro¬ 
physics. 

Smithsonian  Affiliations  has  established 
partnerships  with  1 42  museums  and  cultural 
institutions  since  it  was  established  in  1997 
- —  two  of  which  are  in  Montana. 

For  more  information,  call  406-994-2652. 


and  those  who  attend  this  premiere  will  be  in 
for  a  real  treat,”  Wruck  said. 

The  conference  gets  underway  Thursday 
(Sept.  29)  with  a  variety  of  workshops.  The 
keynote  address  by  Frederick  Hoxie,  a  history 
professor  at  University  of  Illinois  Urbana- 
Champlain,  is  titled  “Learning  from  a  Bicen¬ 
tennial:  What  Lewis  and  Clark  Can  Teach  Us 
about  the  Old  West,  and  the  New.” 

A  hot  current  topic  will  be  dealt  with  in 
historical  terms  Friday  when  the  society’s 
reference  librarian  Brian  Shovers  leads  a  panel 
discussion,  “  ‘Who  Owns  the  Water?’  The 
Historic  Struggle  over  Montana’s  Streams.” 
Shovers’s  recent  article  on  the  topic  in  the  soci¬ 
ety’s  award-winning  Montana  The  Magazine  of 
Western  History  drew  more  letters  to  the  editor 
than  any  other  recent  article  in  the  magazine. 

Other  session  programs  include  "Key  Ingre¬ 
dients:  America  by  Food,”  “Lost  Landscape, 
Lost  Culture:  Blackfeet  Perceptions  and  Uses 
of  the  Northern  Plains  in  Montana  and  Al¬ 
berta,”  “Lewis  and  Clark  among  the  Grizzlies: 
Two  Centuries  of  Re-Inventing  the  Grizzly 
Bear,”  “Polio:  A  History  of  Living  with  the 
‘Crippling  Fear’,”  as  well  as  guided  field  trips 
and  other  activities. 

For  a  complete  brochure  or  information  on 
registration,  call  406-444-4794  or  fax  questions 
to  Linda  Wruck  at  406-444-2696. 


promises  "an  encounter  to  remember" 


Myrna  Loy  incubates  new  works  through  two  programs 


The  Myma  Loy  Center  in 
Helena  is  participating  in  two  new 
programs  aimed  at  bringing  artists 
together  to  foster  collaboration, 
help  them  connect  with  a  larger 
regional  scene,  provide  resources 
and  monetary  support  and  stage 
new  works  in  front  of  an  audience. 

The  Myma’s  participation  in 
Northwest  New  Works  (NWNW ) 
evolved  when  Seattle-based  On  the 
Boards  and  the  Portland  Institute 
for  Contemporary  Art  encouraged 
Ed  Noonan,  the  center’s  execu¬ 
tive  director,  to  join  the  program. 

The  partnership  gives  local  artists 
access  to  NWNW  festivals  and 
artists,  while  providing  Helena 
audiences  an  opportunity  to  see 
new  work  that  originates  in  the  Portland  and 
Seattle  area. 

“I  think  Montana  has  new  things  to  add  to 
the  international  voice  right  now:  perspective, 
a  humor,  an  ingenuity,  a  non-commercial  drive 
-  because  there  is  no  commercial  payoff,” 
Noonan  told  an  Independent  Record  reporter. 

This  summer’s  Mondays  at  the  Myma  series 


Northwest  New  Works  series  included  a  performance  by  locust 
dance  of  Seattle. 


debuted  several  NWNW  performances,  includ¬ 
ing  a  collaborative  concert  by  Helena  artists, 
writers  and  musicians;  a  concert  of  new  music 
by  the  folk  duo  Storyhill,  followed  by  jazz 
improvisations  featuring  regional  musicians; 
the  innovative  choreography  of  locust  dance  of 
Seattle;  and  a  new  play  by  Bozeman  playwright 
Kent  Davis. 


Another  program,  called  NEXT, 
helps  accomplished  local  artists 
collaborate  with  artists  from  other 
areas  and  develop  audiences  for  their 
work.  Examples  include  Project 
Bandaloop's  high-flying  dance 
performance  from  Hardy  Bridge  in 
July,  with  music  by  Montana  pianist 
Philip  Aaberg;  and  a  concert  this  fall 
in  which  the  Ying  Quartet  of  Boston 
and  the  Cascade  Quartet  of  Great 
Falls  will  premiere  a  new  work  by 
Helena  composer  Greg  Bolin. 

While  Noonan  acknowledges  that 
audiences  are  sometimes  reluctant 
to  engage  in  new  work,  he  believes 
audience  participation  is  essential  to 
the  programs’  success.  “I  have  faith 
in  the  Helena  audience  and  believe 
that  the  Helena  artists’  creativity  is  part 
of  this  new  voice  -  but  they  have  to  come 
out  see  this  stuff,”  he  told  the  Independent 
Record. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Myma 
Loy  Center  at  406-443-0287  or  visit  www. 
mymaloycenter.com. 
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Conference 
focuses  on 
nonprofits 

The  Mon¬ 
tana  Nonprofit 
Association’s  an¬ 
nual  conference, 
Oct.  3-5  in  Mis¬ 
soula,  focuses 
on  the  theme 
“Mission  Driven: 
Building  Effective 
and  Accountable 
Nonprofits”. 

The  confer¬ 
ence  will  open 
with  a  plenary 
address  from  Tim 
Delaney,  founder 
and  president 
of  the  Center 
for  Leadership 
Ethics  and  Public 
Service.  Other 
highlights  include 
three  pre-con¬ 
ference  ses¬ 
sions  (executive 
leadership,  board 
development, 
and  foundation 
fundraising); 

1 5  workshops 
in  fundraising, 
governance, 
operations,  com¬ 
munications,  and 
an  advanced  ex¬ 
ecutive  director 
track;  a  founda¬ 
tion  forum  and 
reception;  nu¬ 
merous  network¬ 
ing  opportunities; 
and  a  trade  show 
with  more  than 
20  vendors. 

Call  406-449- 
3717,  e-mail 
info@mtnonprofit.  - 
org  or  visit  www.  - 
mtnonprofit.org 
for  details. 
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i  ts  Calendar 


October  28-31 

“House  of  Screams” 

-  Venture  Theatre, 
406-591-9535 

October  28,  30 

“La  Traviata”  -  Al¬ 
berta  Bair  Theater, 
Rimrock  Opera, 
406-671-2214 
October  28-29 

Mystery  at  the  Moss 

-  Moss  Mansion, 
406-256-5100 

Bozeman 

September  1 

Kelly  Clarkson 

-  7:30  p.m.. 

Brick  Breeden 

Fieldhouse, 

800-325-SEAT 

September  2 

“The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew”  -  5:30  p.m., 
Grant  Chamberlain 
Park,  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks, 
406-994-3901 


The  Irish  band  Dervish,  whose  work  ranges  from  high  energy  tunes  with 
intuitive  fluidity  to  beautifully  measured  songs,  will  be  playing  in  Billings, 
Helena  and  Whitefish. 


Absarokee 

September  3 

Quilt  Show  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Cobblestone  School  Com¬ 
munity  Center,  406-328-4388 

Anaconda 

September  10 

Anaconda  Wildlife  Expo  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  various  ven¬ 
ues,  406-563-4596 
September  27 

Anaconda  Live:  Sidestreet  Strutters  -  7:30  p.m.,  Washoe 
Theater,  406-563-2606 
October  l 

Oktoberfest  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m..  Copper  Village  Museum 
and  Arts  Center,  406-563-2422 

Ashland 

September  2-5 

Labor  Day  Powwow  -  powwow  grounds  on  Hwy.  212, 
406-784-2883 

Belgrade 

September  1 7 

Fall  Festival  -  10  a.m.,  various  venues,  406-388-1616 

Belt 

September  4 

Music  Festival  -  2-8  p.m.,  various  venues,  406-277-3269 

Big  Sky 

September  3 

Big  Sky  Mountainfest  -  Mountain  Village,  406-995-5000 

Big  Timber 

September  3-4 

Bring  It  Home  Acoustic  Music  Fest  -  fairgrounds, 
406-932-6468 
September  3 

“Cymbeline”  -  6  p.m..  City  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 

Bigfork 

September  16-17 

Handcrafted  Harvest  Market  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Bigfork 
Art  and  Cultural  Center,  406-837-6927 
September  23-24,  30,  October  2 

'The  Wizard  of  Oz”  -  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-837-4886 
October  15 

Tamarack  Time  -  1:30  p.m.,  downtown,  406-837-5888 

Billings 

September  1 

Alive  After  5:  Marc  Anthony  Roman  -  5-8  p.m..  Surfer 
Joes,  406-259-5454 

Writer’s  Voice  Lecture:  Mark  and  Virginia  Spragg 

-  7  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  406-256-6804 
September  2-3,  9-10,  17-18,  23-25,  30-October  1 

“I  Love  You,  You’re  Perfect,  Now  Change”  -  Venture 
Theatre,  406-591-9535 
September  8 

Willie  Nelson  -  7:30  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium, 
800-965-4827 
September  10 

All  Women  Are  Role  Models  Dedication  -  1:30  p.m., 
Montana  Women’s  Prison,  406-444-6639 
Billiings  Symphony:  “Opening  Night  with  Jonathan  Car¬ 
ney”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
September  13 

Lecture:  “Reading  the  Bones  of  the  Medici"  -  10:40  a.m., 
MSU-Billings  Library  Room  148,  406-657-2861 
September  14 

Styx  and  REO  Speedwagon  -  8  p.m.,  MetraPark  Arena, 
800-366-8538 
September  15-17 

Scarecrow  Auction  and  Festival  -  8:30  a.m.-  5:30  p.m., 
Gainan’s  Flowers,  406-245-6434 
September  16-18,  22-25,  29,  October  2,  October  6-8 

“Disney’s  Beauty  and  the  Beast”  -  Billings  Studio  The¬ 
atre,  406-248-1 141 
September  16 

Venture  Backstage  -  6  p.m..  The  Depot.  406-591-9535 
September  1 7 

Bighorn  Magic  Rambunctious  Dinner  and  Auction 

-  Holiday  Inn  Convention  Center,  406-656-7273 
September  21-25,  28.  October  2 

“Footloose”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-59 1  -9535 
September  25 

“In  The  Mood”  -  3  p.m.  and  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
September  30 

Dervish  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
October  1-2 

Antique  and  Flea  Market  -  Boys  and  Girls  Club, 
406-252-3670 
October  6 

Writer’s  Voice  Lecture:  Walter  Kim  -  7  p.m.,  Yellow¬ 
stone  Art  Museum,  406-256-6804 
October  7 

Anne  Murray  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
October  8 

HarvestFest  -  8  a.m.-2  p.m.,  under  Skypoint, 
406-259-5454 
October  9 

Imani  Winds  -  3  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
October  12-15 

NILE  Stock  Show,  ProRodeo  and  Horse  Extravaganza 

-  MetraPark,  406-256-2495 
October  14 

Lecture:  “Reconstruction  of  Russian  National  Identity 
after  the  Collapse  of  the  USSR”  -  10:40  a.m.,  MSU- 
Billings  Library  Room  148,  406-657-2861 
October  14-16,  20-23,  27-29 

"Tuesdays  with  Morrie”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
October  15 

Billings  Symphony:  “Symphonic  Pops”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
October  19 

Bmo  Chamber  Soloists  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
October  21 

The  Friends  of  Bob  and  Tom  Comedy  Tour  -  8  p.m.. 
Shrine  Auditorium,  406-259-4384 
October  22 

“The  Will  Rogers  Follies”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theatre, 
406-256-6052 


September  4 

“Cymbeline”  -  2  p.m.,  Zoot  Enterprises,  Four 

Comers,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-390 1 
September  9 

Artwalk  -  6-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-587-9778 
September  11 

Bluegrass  on  the  Lawn  -  3-6  p.m.,  Museum  of  the  Rock¬ 
ies,  406-994-6054 

Fall  Farm  Festival  -  noon-4  p.m..  Museum  of  the  Rock¬ 
ies,  406-994-2652 
September  13 

Keith  Urban  -  7:30  p.m.,  Fieldhouse,  406-994-1831 
September  14 

Byron  Wallis  and  Alfredo  Oyaguez  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 

Kelly  Joe  Phelps  -  Baxter  Ballroom,  406-582-1000 
September  16 

Dana  Lyons  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church, 
406-586-4123 

Faculty  Recital:  Gallatin  Woodwind  Quintet  -  7:30  p.m., 
MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-4641 
September  17 

Celebration  of  the  Arts  -  6:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Center, 
406-587-9797 
September  18 

“The  Will  Rogers  Follies”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Fieldhouse, 
800-808-5940 
September  22 

Tim  Reynolds  -  Baxter  Ballroom.  406-582-1000 
September  24-25 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “Triumph  Over  Fate”  -  Willson 
Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
September  29-October  1,  October  6-8 

Broad  Comedy  -  Equinox  Theatre,  406-587-0737 
October  4-9 

HatcHfest  -  various  locations,  406-586-2635 
October  8 

Danzig  -  6  p.m..  Valley  Ice  Garden,  800-808-5940 

Guest  Recital:  Maurita  Mead,  clarinet  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-4641 
October  1 1 

Motley  Criie  -  Fieldhouse,  406-994-1831 
October  14,  16 

“Pirates  of  Penzance”  -  Willson  Auditorium.  Intermoun¬ 
tain  Opera,  406-587-2889 
October  14-16 

Northern  Rockies  Bioneers  Conference  -  The  Emerson, 
406-586-3426 
October  14 

Quilt  Lecture:  Mary  Lou  Weidman  -  7  p.m..  Museum  of 
the  Rockies,  406-994-3466 

Robert  DeGaetano  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital 
Hall,  406-585-9774 
October  18 

Reading:  Adrienne  Mayor  -  7  p.m..  Museum  of  the 
Rockies,  406-994-3466 
October  2 1-22,  28-29 

“How  I  Got  That  Story”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre. 
406-587-0737 


John  Dunnigan  graces  Choteau  with 
his  talent  and  wit  as  part  of  the  Choteau 
Performing  Arts  League  series. 


October  22 

Smuin  Ballet  Company  of  San  Francisco  -  7:30  p.m., 
Willson  Theatre,  406-582-8702 
October  28-30 

Little  Bear  Schoolhouse  Antique  Show  and  Sale  -  Fair¬ 
grounds,  406-586-5336 
October  29-30 

Bozeman  Symphony:  "Bohemian  Rhapsody”  -  Willson 
Auditorium,  406-585-9774 

Broadus 

September  17 

Quilt  Show  -  10  a.m. -4  p.m..  Community  Center  on 
Broadway,  406-436-24 1 6 

Browning 

October  14-17 

1855  Lame  Bull  Treaty  Symposium  -  Blackfeet  Com¬ 
munity  College,  406-338-5441 

Butte 

September  1-3 

“A  Night  in  Meaderville”  -6:15  p.m..  World  Museum 
of  Mining,  406-723-7211 
September  1 

"Cymbeline"  -  6  p.m.,  Chester  Steele  Park.  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
September  15,  October  6 

Phantom  Gallery  Art  Walk  -  5-9  p.m..  Uptown, 
406-782-0243 
September  23 

“In  The  Mood"  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
September  24 

Art  Auction  -  6:30  p.m.,  Thornton  Building  Ballroom, 
Butte  Central  Development  Office,  406-723-6706 
October  15 

Butte  Symphony:  “Of  Wood  and  Sea"  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Mother  Lode  Theatre.  406-723-5590 

Cascade 

September  10 

Hitched  in  Double  Harness  Art  Auction  -  4  p.m.,  Wed- 
sworth  Hall.  406-468-2817 

Chinook 

October  8 

Bear  Paw  Battle  Commemoration  -  9  a.m..  Bear  Paw 
Battlefield,  406-357-3130 

Choteau 

September  11 

Bright  Eyes  Dinner  and  Dance  -  5  p.m.,  Choteau  Pavil¬ 
ion,  406-466-2461 
September  1 7 

Shadows  of  the  Past  Art  Show  and  Auction  -  5  p.m.. 
Stage  Stop  Inn.  406-466-2354 
September  17-18 

Threshing  Bee  -  7  a.m. -5  p.m.,  Weatherbeater  Grounds, 
406-466-5409 
October  16 

John  Dunnigan  -  2  p.m.,  Choteau  High  School  Audito¬ 
rium.  406-466-2324 

Condon 

September  14 

Coro  Nuevo  -  7  p.m..  Swan  Valley  Elementary  Gym, 
406-677-3171 

Deer  Lodge 

October  29 

Art  Club  Bazaar  -  8  a.m.-noon.  Main  Street, 
406-846-2647 

Dillon 

September  3-5 

Blue  Ribbon  Artfest  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
406-683-5511 
September  4 

Phil  Vassar  -  8  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  406-683-55 1 1 
September  23-25 

Cowboy  Poetry  and  Music  Rendezvous  -  Old  Depot 
Theater,  406-683-5027 
September  26 

Side  Street  Strutters  -  7:30  p.m.,  UMW  Beier  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-683-7232 
September  29-October  1,  October  6-9 

“The  Odd  Couple”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UMW  Auditorium, 
406-683-7011 
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September/October 


^Deadline  for  the  November/December  2005 
Arts  Calendar  is  October  1,  2005 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  31)  to: 
Lively  Times 

1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  writeus  @livelytimes.  com 


October  13 

Repertory  Dance 
Theatre:  “100 
Years  of  Mod¬ 
em  Dance” 

-  7:30  p.m., 

UMW  Beier 
Auditorium, 

406-683-7772 

East  Glacier 

September  1 7 

Harvest  Moon 
Ball  -  Glacier 
Park  Lodge, 

406-338-2992 

Ennis 

September  2 

Art  Walk 

-  5-8  p.m., 
downtown, 

406-682-7234 

Essex 

October  15-16 

Glacier’s  Golden 
Autumn  Arts 
and  Crafts 
Show  and 
Sale  -  Izaak 
Walton  Inn,  406-888-5700 
October  21-23 

Autumn  Murder  Mystery  Weekend  -  Izaak  Walton  Inn, 
406-888-5700 

Eureka 

October  21 

The  Ecclestons  -  7:30  p.m..  Eureka  Auditorium  Theater, 
406-297-0197 

Fort  Benton 

October  28 

Murder  Mystery  -  7  p.m..  Grand  Union  Hotel, 
406-622-1882 

Fort  Peck 

September  2-4 

“Barefoot  in  the  Park”  -  8  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Theatre, 
406-228-9216 

Gardiner 

September  4 

Yellowstone  Music  Festival  -  noon-dark.  Arch  Park, 
406-848-7971 

Great  Falls 

September  2 

Evening  Lawn  Chair  Program:  “Blackfeel  Tipi  Talk" 

-  8-9  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center, 
406-727-8733  , 

September  2,  October  7 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-761-7156 
September  3 

Indian  Voices:  “Native  Flute  Playing”  -  8-9  p.m.,  Lewis 
and  Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
September  7 

Gospel  Roundup  -  7  p.m..  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  Church. 
406-452-6491 
September  8 

Alexander  Laceres  -  7  p.m..  Library  Park.  406-453-0349 

"Late  Night  Catechism”  -  7  p.m.,  UGF  Theater. 
406-791-5940 
September  9 

Blues  and  Brews  -  5:30-midnight,  Civic  Center, 
406-788-6197 
September  9-10 

Can- Am  Antique  Show  -  ExpoPark,  406-761-4622 
September  9-10,  16-17 

“The  Rocky  Horror  Show”  -  8  p.m.  and  midnight.  Cen¬ 
ter  Stage  Theatre,  406-72-PLAYS 
September  10 

Cottonwood  Folk  Festival  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  High  Plains 
Heritage  Center,  Cascade  County  Historical  Society, 
406-452-3462 

The  Buffalo  Hunt  Painted  Bull  Sale  -  5:30  p.m..  Four 
Seasons  Arena,  Expo  Park.  406-727-8787 
September  15 

Community  Concert:  Quartelto  Gelato  -  7:30  p.m., 
Mansfield  Theater,  Civic  Center,  406-453-9854 

Jeni  Dodd  -  7  p.m..  Library  Park,  406-453-0349 
September  16 

Byron  Wallis  and  Alfredo  Oyaguez  -  7:30  p.m..  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Great  Falls,  800-856-9544 
September  16-17 

The  Big  One  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  Four  Seasons  Arena, 
406-453-3120 
September  17 

Bill  Engvall  -  8  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater.  Civic  Center, 
406-455-8514 

Music  and  Dance  of  the  Metis  -  2-4  p.m.,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
September  19 

“The  Will  Rogers  Follies"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  The¬ 
ater,  Civic  Center,  406-453-4102 
September  29 

Reading:  Jean  Hill  Poythress  -  7  p.m..  Public  Libary, 
406-453-0349 
October  2 

Cascade  Quartet:  "Poetry  in  Emotion”  -  2  p.m..  First 
Congregational  Church,  406-453-4102 
October  4 

Cascade  Quartet:  “Poetry  in  Emotion"  -  7:30  p.m.,  C.M. 
Russell  Museum,  406-453-4102 
October  7-9 

Western  Gear  Show  and  Sale  -  C.  M.  Russell  Museum, 
406-677-5496 

Wild  West  Ricks  and  Picks  -  C.  M.  Russell  Museum, 
406-727-8787  ext.  147 


October  8 

Book  Signing:  Serle  Chapman  -  2  p.m.,  C.  M.  Russell 
Museum,  406-727-8787 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “America  and  Russia  To¬ 
gether”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater.  Civic  Center, 
406-453-4102 
October  14,  21,  28 

Voices  in  the  Shadow  -  7-9  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  Inter¬ 
pretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
October  16 

Community  Concert:  Pianist  Hung-Kuan  Chen  -  7:30 
p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  Civic  Center,  406-453-9854 
October  21-23,  28-30 

“Dracula:  The  Musical?”  -  Center  Stage  Theatre, 
406-72-PLAYS 
October  23 

Chinooks  Winds:  “Keyboard  Classics”  -  2  p.m.,  First 
Congregational  Church,  406-453-4102 
October  25 

Chinook  Winds:  “Keyboard  Classics”  -  7:30  p.m.,  C.M. 
Russell  Museum.  406-453-4102 
October  29 

Holiday  Gift  Show  -  10  a.m.-7  p.m.,  Ursuline  Centre, 
406-452-8585 
October  29-30 

Sweet  Adelines:  “Barebones  Barbershop  and  Boogie” 

-  UGF  Theater,  406-761-2127 
October  31 

“Marne”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater.  Civic  Center, 
406-453-4102 

Hamilton 

September  3 

Ronnie  Milsap  -  8:30  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  406-363-341 1 
September  9-10 

"Brewery  Follies”  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 
September  22 

Reading:  David  Cates  -  7:30  p.m..  Chapter  One  Books, 
406-363-5220 
September  25 

Lawn  Party  -  all  day.  Daly  Mansion,  406-363-6004 
October  3 

Sendai  Tamana  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing 
Arts  Center.  406-375-6074 
October  6-9,  13-16 

“The  Woman  in  Black"  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 
October  8 

Repertory  Dance  Theater  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing 
Arts  Center,  406-375-6074 
October  14 

The  McDades  -  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-375-6074 

Hardin 

September  18 

Quack  Attack  -  noon.  Two  Leggins  fishing  access,  Jail- 
House  Gallery,  406-665-3239 

Havre 

September  10 

Wild  Animal  Kids’  Carnival  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Holiday  Vil¬ 
lage  Mall,  Clack  Museum  Foundation,  406-265-5537 
October  15 

Friends  of  the  Museum  Night  -  6  p.m..  Holiday  Village 
Mall  Community  Center,  Clack  Museum  Foundation, 
406-265-8336 

Helena 

September  3-5 

Montana  Wild  West  Fest  -  Fairgrounds.  406-458-3700 
September  7 

Flyer  -  5-9  p.m.,  400  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch.  406-447-1535 
September  9-10.  15-18,  22-25,  29-October  1 

"A  Chorus  Line”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-442-4270 
September  9 

Black  Tie  Blue  Jean  Benefit  Dinner  -  Great  Northern 
Hotel,  406-447-3100 
September  9-11,  15-18,  22-24 

“Oscar  and  Felix”  -  IT  Theatre,  406-461-4329 
September  10-11 

Antique  Show  -  Civic  Center,  406-442-5595 
September  10 

Charley  Pride  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-447-8481 

Harvest  Days  -  Farm  in  the  Dell,  406-447-3100 
September  14 

In  Cahoots  and  Mob  Rule  Homs  -  5-9  p.m..  Pioneer  Park, 
406-447-1535 


Pianist  Alfredo  Oyaguez  (right),  faculty  member  of  the  Mallorca  Conser¬ 
vatory,  will  join  Byron  Wallis  (left),  former  concertmaster  of  the  Great 
Falls  Symphony  and  violinist  with  the  Cascade  Quartet  on  a  tour  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  visiting  Missoula,  Great  Falls,  Kalispell  and  Bozeman. 


September  16-17 

Oktoberfest  -  Fairgrounds,  406-442-4120 
September  17 

Helena  Symphony:  Opening  Night  -  8  p.m.,  Civic 
Center,  406-442- 1860 
September  23 

Jim  Hall/Scott  Colley  Duo  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy, 
406-443-0287 
September  23-25 

Last  Chance  Community  Powwow  -  Civic  Center, 
406-439-5631 
September  23-24 

Montana  State  Belly  Dance  Festival  -  4-H  Community 
Center,  406-449-8038 
September  24 

"In  the  Mood”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-227-6588 
September  25 

Ying  Quartet  and  Cascade  Quartet  -  8  p.m.,  St.  Paul’s 
Methodist  Church,  406-443-0287 
September  29,  October  1 

Montana  Historical  Society  History  Conference  -  Great 
Northern  Hotel,  406-444-2694 
September  30-October  1 

“Spirituality  in  the  21st  Century”  -  St.  Paul’s  Methodist 
Church,  406-442-5643 
September  30-October  2 

Bead  Stampede  -  Civic  Center,  408-676-9957 
October  1 

Dervish  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy.  406-443-0287 
October  8 

Harvest  Moon  Banquet  and  Auction  -  6  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  Prickly  Pear  Land  Trust,  406-442-0490 
October  14 

Imani  Winds  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy,  406-443-0287 
October  1 5 

St.  Peter’s  Hospital  Foundation  Gala  -  6  p.m.-mid- 
night.  Civic  Center,  406-444-2372 
October  19-23 

Helena  Festival  of  the  Book  -  Lewis  and  Clark  Library, 
406-447- 1690  ext.  130 
October  21 -22,  27-30 

“Over  the  River  and  Through  the  Woods”  -  Grandstreet 
Theatre,  406-442-4270 
October  21-23,  27-31 

“Thumbs”  -  IT  Theatre,  406-461-4329 
October  23 

The  History  of  Hip  Hop  with  Rennie  Harris  Puremove- 
ment  -  2  p.m.,  Myma  Loy,  406-443-0287 
October  25 

Petra  -  7  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-457-8638 
October  28 

Fine  Arts  Fridays  -  7:30  p.m..  Queen  City  Ballet, 
406-444-5004 
October  29 

Autumn  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m..  Civic 
Center  Ballroom,  406-449-4790 

Helena  Symphony:  “Echoes  of  Discovery"  -  8  p.m., 
Helena  Civic  Center,  406-442- 1 860 

Heron 

October  7-8,  14-15 

“Of  Heron  Trees  and  Erin  Gold”  -  7  p.m.,  Heron  Com¬ 
munity  Center,  877-328-7659 

Hobson 

September  11 

Cascade  Quartet  Dinner  Concert  -  3  p.m..  School  Mul¬ 
tipurpose  Room,  Judith  Art  Society.  406-566-2605 

Huntley 

September  10 

Horsefest  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Huntley  Project  Museum, 
406-348-2533 

Kalispell 

September  1-4 

"On  Golden  Pond”  -  Kalispell  Center  Hotel, 
406-257-8160 
September  2 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-752-2433 
September  9-11 

Bead  Stampede  -  Fairgrounds,  208-676-9957 
September  9 

Vintage  Argyle  -  8  p.m.,  KM  Theater,  406-885-4544 
September  11 

Byron  Wallis  and  Alfredo  Oyaguez  -  4  p.m..  Flathead 
High  School,  406-844-3432 
September  17 

Kelly  Joe  Phelps  -  8  p.m.,  KM  Theater,  406-755-7575 
September  23-25,  30-October  1 

“Deathtrap"  -  Rathead  Valley  Community  College, 
406-756-3851 
September  29 

John  Gorka  -  7:30  p.m..  Sons  of  Norway  Hall, 
406-837-5795 
October  6-9 

Glacier  Jazz  Stampede  -  WestCoast  Hotel  and  Eagles 
Club,  406-755-6088 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Lucy  Kaplansky  performs  at  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Music  Festival  in  Gardiner. 
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Annual  GSC 
raffle  offers 
new  Chevy 
TrailBlazer 

As  sure  as 
summer  arrives 
and  the  grass 
grows  long  in  the 
Flathead  valley, 
the  opportunity  to 
win  a  brand  new 
2006  automobile 
becomes  a  reality 
with  the  annual 
Glacier  Symphony 
and  Chorale  Auto¬ 
mobile  Rattle. 

This  year’s  raf¬ 
fle  features  a  2006 
Chevy  TrailBlazer 
LS,  complete 
with  XM  Satellite 
radio,  four-wheel 
drive  and  air 
conditioning. 

As  in  previous 
drawings,  the 
option  to  “take 
the  cash”  is  also 
available,  provid¬ 
ing  a  chance  for 
individuals  or 
groups  to  join 
together  in  pur¬ 
chasing  tickets  for 
a  $20,000  cash 
prize. 

Tickets  are 
priced  at  $100 
each  or  six  for 
$500  and  are 
available  from 
GSC  board 
members,  by  visit¬ 
ing  the  website 
at  www.glacier 
symphonychorale. 
org,  or  by  calling 
the  GSC  office  at 
406-257-3241 . 

Only  1,000 
tickets  will  be 
sold  and  the  win¬ 
ning  entry  will  be 
drawn  during  a 
special  reception 
at  the  dealership 
on  Dec.  3. 

Last  year’s  raf¬ 
fle  raised  $60,000 
for  the  music 
organization 
and  this  year’s 
proceeds  will 
again  help  provide 
about  one-third  of 
the  GSC’s  annual 
operating  budget. 
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Kalispell  (Continued) 

October  15-16 

Arst  and  Crafts  Holiday  Fair  -  Majestic 
Valley  Arena,  406-755-5366 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Sound"  -  Flathead  High  School 
Auditorium.  406-257-3241 

October  21-23 

Christmas  at  the  Mansion  -  Conrad 
Mansion,  406-755-2166 

Laurel 

September  24-25 

Oktoberfest  -  Riverside  Park. 
406-628-7152 

October  15-16 

Pumpkin  Patch  Craft  Show  -  Johnson 
Pumpkin  Patch,  406-628-1012 

Lewistown 

September  6 

Westwind  Brass  -  7:30  p.m.,  Fergus  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Performing  Arts,  406-538-3654 

September  10 

Chokecherry  Festival  -  Main  Street, 
406-538-5436 


“On  Golden  Pond,”  starring  Bruce  Cusker  as  the  irascible 
Norman  Thayer  and  Mary  Reckin  as  his  protective  and  ever- 
patient  wife  Ethel,  is  showing  in  Kalispell  Sept.  1-4. 


Montana  Old  Time  Fiddlers’  Convention  and  Show 
-  7  p.m..  High  School,  406-285-3823 
September  23-24 

China  Painting  Show  and  Convention  -  Yogo  Inn, 
406-538-9867 
October  23 

Octoberfest  -  5-7  p.m..  Art  Center,  406-538-8278 

Libby 

September  9-11 

Nordicfest  -  various  locations,  800-785-6541 
October  21-22 

“Of  Trees  and  Erin  Gold”  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 

Livingston 

September  23 

Livingston  Gallery  Association  Art  Walk  - 
5:30-8:30  p.m.,  downtown,  406-222-6510 
September  24 

Octoberfest  -  downtown,  406-222-2658 
September  30 

Country  Joe  McDonald  -  8  p.m..  The  Depot, 
406-222-6977 

September  30-October  2,  October  7-9,  14-16,  21-23,  28-30 

“Brigadoon”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse,  406-222-1420 

Lolo 

September  8 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  7  p.m..  Travelers’  Rest 
State  Park,  406-273-4253 

Malta 

September  10 

Art  and  Crafts  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  H.  G.  Robinson 
House.  406-654-1037 

Miles  City 

September  16-18 

Music  on  Wings  Bluegrass  Festival  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-853-1678 

Missoula 

September  2 

Faculty  Recital:  Maggie  Schuberg,  flute  -  7:30  p.m., 
UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
September  9 

Faculty  Recital:  Luis  Millan,  guitar  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
September  9,  October  7 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-543-4238 
September  9-10 

“It  Just  Catches”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theatre, 
Montana  Repertory  Theatre,  406-243-4581 
September  9 

Willie  Nelson  -  7  p.m..  Big  Sky  Brewing  Amphitheater. 
800-325-SEAT 
September  11 

Germanfest  -  3-6  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-721-9620 
September  13 

Byron  Wallis  and  Alfredo  Oyaguez  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 

Reading:  Sneed  Collard  -  7  p.m.,  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 
September  14 

Keith  Urban  -  7:30  p.m..  Adams  Center.  888-MONTANA 
September  16 

Mountain  Computer  Music  Festival  -  7:30  p.m.,  Phyllis 
Washington  Park  Amphitheatre,  406-243-6882 


Reading:  David  Cates  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 

“The  Night  of  the  Prowl"  -  6:30  p.m.,  UM  Fieldhouse, 
406-523-0940 
September  18 

Salmon  Bake  -  1-3  p.m..  Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Mis¬ 
soula,  406-728-3476 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall.  406-728-8203 
September  20 

Faculty  Recital:  Kimberly  James,  mezzo-soprano 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
September  22-25 

Montana  CINE  International  Film  Fest  of  Cultures  and 
Issues  -  9  a.m.-9  p.m.,  Roxy  Theatre,  406-728-9380 
September  22-24 

Montana  Festival  of  the  Book  -  various  venues, 
406-243-6022 
September  23 

Compatible  Gala  Event  -  6  p.m. -midnight,  Northstar  Air 
Express  Hangar,  406-329-5640 
September  24-25 

Missoula  Symphony  -  University  Theater.  406-721-3194 
September  29- October  1 

Homecoming  Art  Fair  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m..  University  Center 
Atrium,  406-243-5714 
September  30 

Faculty  Recital:  David  Cody,  tenor  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
October  2 

Faculty  Recital:  Maxine  Ramey,  clarinet  -  3  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
October  3 

Faculty  Recital:  Roger  Logan,  horn  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
October  4-8,  11-15 

“Bat  Boy:  The  Musical”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Montana  The¬ 
atre.  406-243-4581 
October  4 

Reading:  Tom  Cox  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 
October  7 

Faculty  Recital:  Fern  Glass,  cello  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
October  8 

Anne  Murray  -  8  p.m.,  Adams  Event  Center,  406-243-405 1 

Reading:  Sandra  Steingraber  -  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 
October  10 

Verdehr  Clarinet  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  406-243-6880 
October  11 

Faculty  Recital:  Roger  McDonald,  oboe  and  saxophone 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
October  14 

Faculty  Chamber  Recital  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  406-243-6880 

Reading:  Walter  Kim  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 
October  21 

New  and  Previously  Viewed  Art  Auction  -  6:30-10  p.m.. 
Governor’s  Room,  Florence  Hotel,  406-541-7646 
October  23 

"The  Will  Rogers  Follies”  -  University  Theatre, 
877-858-0300 
October  24 

Lecture:  Chris  Eyre,  “From  Smoke  Signals  to  Skins" 

-  7  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre,  406-243-4824 
October  25-29 

“Proof’  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masque*  Theatre,  406-243-4581 
October  29 

Glenn  Miller  Orchestra  -  7  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 

406-549- 1 304 

Norris 

September  5 

Holy  Bucket  Bluegrass  Festival  -  noon-9  p.m., 
Norris  Hot  Springs,  406-685-3303 

Philipsburg 

September  1,  3 

“Lend  Me  a  Tenor”  -  7  p.m..  Opera  House  The 
atre.  406-859-0013 
September  2,  4 

“Not  Now  Nettie”  -  Opera  House  Theatre, 
406-859-0013 
September  3-4 

“Critic’s  Darling"  -  Opera  House  Theatre, 
406-859-0013 

Poison 

September  24 

The  Badgers  -  4-8  p.m..  Glacier  Brewery, 
406-849-5410 


Poplar 

September  2-4 

Poplar  Indian  Days  Powwow  -  Camping  Grounds, 
406-768-7623 
September  17 

“Spikes  and  Spurs”  Black  Tie  Blue  Jean  Gala  -  6  p.m.. 
American  Legion  Club.  406-768-6113 

Pray 

September  9-11 

Mountain  Heritage  Artists  Rendezvouus  -  Chico  Hot 
Springs,  406-848-7550 
October  7 

Harvest  Celebration  Dinner  -  6:30  p.m.,  Chico  Hot 
Springs  Resort,  406-222-0730 

Red  Lodge 

September  2-3 

Michael  Martin  Murphey  -  8  p.m..  Round  Barn  Theater, 
406-446-1197 
September  5 

Labor  Day  Arts  Fair  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m..  Lion’s  Park, 
406-446-1370 
September  15 

"Carbon  County's  Historical  Bams"  -  7  p.m..  Carbon 
County  Museum,  406-446-3667 
September  27 

“The  Hemingway  Project:  It  Just  Catches”  -  7  p.m.  Ro¬ 
man  Theater,  406-446- 1 370 
October  13 

Clothing  as  Art:  A  Crow  Tradition  -  7  p.m..  Carbon 
County  Historical  Society,  406-446-3667 

Ronan 

September  9 

St.  Luke  Foundation  Dinner  Theatre:  “Water  Bingo!” 

-  6  p.m..  Community  Center,  406-528-5324 

Seeley  Lake 

September  24-25 

Tamarack  Festival  -  downtown,  406-677-2880 

Sidney 

October  29 

Clark’s  Cookout  -  6-9  p.m..  MonDak  Heritage  Center, 
406-433-1916 

Stevensville 

September  2-4,  9-11 

"Death  by  Arrangement"  -  Chantilly  Theatre,  406-777-2722 
September  2,  October  7 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-777-3773 
October  14-15,  21-22,  28- 29 

“Accomplice"  -  8  p.m.,  Chantilly  Theatre,  406777-2722 

Sula 

September  9-10 

Encounter  the  Bitterroot  Salish  -  Old  2000  Fire  Camp, 
406-675-0160 

Swan  Lake 

September  1 7 

Open  Aire  Music  Festival  -  Laughing  Horse  Lodge. 
406-886-2080 

Ulm 

September  17-18 

Annual  Atlatl  Competition  and  Traditional  Games 

-  Ulm  Pishkun  State  Park,  406-866-2217 

Utica 

September  10-11 

“What  the  Hay"  -  Oxen  Yoke  Inn,  406-423-5371 

Virginia  City 

September  1-4 

Brewery  Follies  -  8  p.m.,  Gilbert  Brewery,  800-829-2969 
September  1-2,  6-10 

“The  Complete  Works  of  William  Shakespeare 
(Abridged)”  -  Gilbert  Brewery,  800-829-2969 
September  1-4 

Virginia  City  Players  -  Opera  House,  800-839-3969 
September  13-17,  20-24 

“The  Zoo  Story”  and  “The  Duck  Variations”  -  7  p.m., 
Gilbert  Brewery.  800-829-2969 

West  Yellowstone 

September  1 

“Bye  Bye  Birdie"  -  Playmill  Theatre,  406-646-7757 
September  2 

“The  Foreigner"  -  Playmill  Theatre,  406-646-7757 
September  3-5 

Knothead  Jamboree  -  Union  Pacific  Dining  Hall, 
480-288-3546 
September  3 

“The  Secret  Garden”  -  Playmill  Theatre,  406-646-7757 
September  1 7 

Boot-Scootin’  Boogie  -  5  p.m..  West  Yellowstone  Con¬ 
ference  Center,  406-646-7 1 1 4 

Whitefish 

September  1,  October  6 

Gallery  Night  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-862-5929 
September  2-4 

Montana’s  Antique  and  Art  Fair  -  O'Shaughnessy  Cen¬ 
ter,  406-755-5268 
September  8 

Taste  of  Whitefish  -  6-9  p.m..  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-3501 
September  17 

Obo  Addy’s  Okropong  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
September  18 

“Coco”  Cannavaro  -  7  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-212-3949 
September  23 

The  Badgers  -  8  p.m.,  O'Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
October  1 

Dervish  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
October  14-16,  21-23 

"Our  Town"  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
October  28 

Darol  Anger’s  Republic  of  Strings  -  8  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 

York 

September  10 

York  Fest  -  downtown,  406-475-3840 


What  the  Hay,  featuring  sculptures  across  the  area 
made  of  hay  bales,  takes  place  Sept.  10-11  in  Utica. 
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xhibitions ,  September/October 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 

Navajo  Rugs,  Sept.  1-Oct.  31;  406-563-2422 

Arlee 

Hangin’  Art  Gallery:  “Dancing  Into  The 
Future,”  through  Sept.  20;  Ana  Greer  and 
Susan  Carlson,  “Grass  Valley  Images,” 

Oct.  1-Dec.  31,  reception  2-4  p.m.  Oct.  16; 
406-726-5005 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery:  Carole  Pierce,  “Cli¬ 
mate,”  through  Sept.  30;  406-995-2909 

Big  Timber 

Hodges  Fine  Art:  Jody  Menge  and  Robert 
Spannring,  through  October;  406-932-6834 

Bigfork 

Artfusion:  Benefit  Art  Show,  Oct.  8-31,  recep¬ 
tion  3-7  p.m.  Oct.  8;  406-837-3526 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  Terrel  Jones 
and  R.  Wade  Nelson,  through  Sept.  10;  Wa- 
termedia  2005,  Oct.  4-29,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
Oct.  7;  406-837-6927 

Billings 

ArtSpace:  Dan  Oltrogge  and 
Dan  Burns,  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber;  Dave  Williams,  month  of 
October;  406-245-1100 

McIntosh  Gallery:  Jennifer 
Thompson  and  Chip  Clawson, 

Sept.  10-Oct.  5,  reception 
7:30  p.m.  Sept.  10;  Inmates  of 
the  Montana  Women’s  Prison 
Artwork,  Sept  10-Oct.  5;  Ivan 
Long,  Oct.  7-28,  reception 
5-9  p.m.  Oct.  7;  406-252-2010 

Northcutt-Steele  Gallery, 

MSU-Billings:  MSU-' 

Billings  Faculty  Exhibit, 

Sept.  9-Oct.  7,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  Sept.  9;  Kristy  Deetz, 

Oct.  14-Nov.  11,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  Oct.  14; 

406-657-2177 

Peter  Yegen  Jr.  Yellowstone 
County  Museum:  “Montana 
Relics,”  through  Sept.  23;  “Saddle  Up!” 
through  Dec.  3 1 ;  406-256-6811 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “J.K.  Ralston:  His¬ 
tory  on  Canvas,”  through  Sept.  8;  "The  Real 
West:  Fanning  and  Ranching  Families  of  the 
Yellowstone  River  Valley,”  through  Oct.  1 ; 
406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “The  Work  of 
James  Haughey,”  through  Sept.  1 1;  “A  Day 
in  the  Life  of  the  Yellowstone  River  Valley,” 
through  Sept.  11;  “Ceramic  Continuum,” 
through  Jan.  8,  reception  Sept.  22;  Terry 
Melton,  “Leda  and  the  Swan”  and  “Letters 
from  Jupiter,”  through  Jan.  8,  reception  Sept. 
22;  “Making  Connections:  Modernism  and 
Contemporary  Art  on  the  High  Plains,  1945 
to  the  Present,”  through  Jan.  8;  and  "A  West¬ 
ern  Icon:  The  Stories  and  Illustrations  of  Will 
James"  and  “Light  on  Glass  and  Zig  Zag 
Lighting:  The  Work  of  Edward  S.  Curtis  and 
Navajo  Weavers  of  the  Southwest,”  ongoing; 
406-256-6804 

Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Marcy  Bergman, 
through  Oct.  17;  Patty  Rambo,  Oct.  19- 
Jan.  l;406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  “Frances  Senska:  A 
Life  in  Art,”  through  Sept.  29,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  Sept.  29;  Pottery  by  Beall 
Park  Teachers  and  Students,  through 
Sept.  29;  “Spirit  of  Place:  Unmapped  Jour¬ 
neys,”  Oct.  14-Dec.  23,  reception  6-8  p.m. 
Oct.  14;  406-586-3970 

Emerson  Center:  Betsey  Hurd,  ‘Tour  on  the 
Floor,”  Aug.  28-Dec.  3 1 ,  reception  6-8  p.m. 
Sept.  9;  “Spirit  of  Place:  Now  and  Then,” 
Sept.  9-Jan.  15,  reception  6-8  p.m.  Sept.  9; 
406-581-4849 


Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery,  MSU:  “Frances 
Senska  Retrospective,”  through  Sept.  30, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Sept.  29;  “Portrait  of 
Speed,”  Oct.  10-Nov.  3;  406-994-4501 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  ‘The  Lewis  and  Clark 
Challenge  Course,”  through  Sept.  5;  “Cosmic 
Questions:  Our  Place  in  Space  and  Time,” 
through  Sept.  5;  “Doubleday’s  Cowgirls,” 
through  Sept.  11;  Brent  Phelps,  “Photograph¬ 
ing  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,”  through 
Sept.  11;  “Gary  Carter:  Artist  and  Storytell¬ 
er,”  Oct.  1-Jan.  1;  ‘The  West  of  Wonder:  The 
Natural  History  of  Lewis  and  Clark”  through 
Jan.  29;  “Over  the  Top:  Story  Quilts,”  Oct.  1- 
Jan.  29;  and  “The  Hall  of  Homs  and  Teeth,” 
ongoing;  406-994-225 1 

Browning 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  Shawn  Chan¬ 
dler,  Sept.  11-Nov.  1,  reception  1-4  p.m. 

Sept.  11:406-338-2230 

Butte 

Butte  Silver  Bow  Arts  Center:  Marcy  James, 
ongoing,  reception  5-9  p.m.  Sept.  15; 
406-782-1337 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  Lauretta  Bonfiglio,  month 
of  September,  reception  5-9  p.m.  Sept.  15; 
406-723-9195 
Uptown  Cafe:  Lee  Silli- 
man,  “Little  Belt  Mining 
Days,”  Sept.  3-Oct.  29; 
406-723-4735 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and 
Art  Center:  “Roots  of 
Rhythm,”  Sept.  6-30;  "Bras 
for  the  Cause,”  Oct.  3-23; 
406-748-4822 

Darby 

Darby  Art:  Deena  Rising- 
Song,  month  of  September, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Sept.  9; 
Watercolor  Show,  month  of 
October;  406-821-2059 

Deer  Lodge 
Montana  Auto  Museum 
in  the  Old  Prison  Complex:  Muscle  Cars  of 
the  ’60s  and  ’70s;  406-846-311 1 

Old  Prison  Museum  Complex:  “Art  Behind 
Bars,”  Sept.  16-18;  406-846-3111 

Dillon 

The  Drift  Gallery:  Kristy  Luhrsen-Daven- 
port,  “Kristy’s  Family,”  through  Sept.  30; 
Southwest  Montana  Open  Art  Exhibition, 

Oct.  1 1-Nov.  11,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Oct.  14: 
406-683-3456 

UM-Western  Art  Gallery:  Mary  Ann  Kelley, 
Aug.  30-Oct.  7,  reception  6:30-7:30  p.m. 

Sept.  26;  “Native  Perspectives  on  the  Trail.” 
Oct.  18-Dec.  21,  reception  6:30-7:30  p.m. 
Oct.  13;406-683-7232 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “Contemporary  Per¬ 
spectives  of  a  Historical  Journey”  and  "Big 
River,  Big  Sky”  through  September;  “Charles 
Fritz,  An  Artist  with  the  Corps  of  Discovery,” 
through  Oct.  30;  406-727-8787 

Children’s  Museum  of  Montana: 

“H20dyssey,”  and  “Fort  Grizzly  Bear,” 
ongoing;  406-452-6661 

Gallery  16:  Len  Eckel,  through  September, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  Sept.  9;  Dave  Maloney 
and  Pat  Tracy,  Oct.  4-29,  reception  6-9  p.m. 
Oct.  7;  406-453-6103 

High  Plains  Heritage  Center:  Chris  Miller, 
through  September;  “Celebrating  Central 
Montana's  Agents  of  Change,”  through 
Sept.  30;  and  St.  Ann's  Cathedral  Exhibit, 
ongong;  406-452-3462 

Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center: 

“From  Artifacts  to  Art,”  through  Oct.  30; 
406-727-8733 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 

D.L.  Zartner,  Sept.  2-Oct.  25,  reception 
6:30-8  p.m.  Sept.  16;  ‘Tracing  Journeys: 


Work  by  Terrel  Jones  is  on  exhibit 
at  the  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural 
Center. 


Len  Eckel  displays  his  work  at  Gallery 
16  in  Great  Falls  and  the  Carroll  College 
Gallery  in  Helena. 


Maps  as  Metaphors,”  through  Oct.  15; 

Julia  Becker,  “flowebb,”  through  Oct.  15; 

"In  This  Neighborhood:  An  Exhibition  of 
Bromoil  Prints  by  M.A.  McMillan,”  through 
Nov.  1,  reception  5:30-6:30  p.m.  Sept.  16; 
406-727-8255 

Great  Falls  Public  Library:  Group  Exhibit, 
through  September,  reception  4-6  p.m.  Sept.  9; 
406-453-0349 

UGF  Campus  Library:  “Experience  Glacier” 
Art  Show,  through  October;  406-791-5375 
Wildwood  Gallery:  James  C.  Christensen, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Oct.  20;  406-453-5560 

Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  Evan  Caughey, 
through  Oct.  17,  reception  Sept.  23; 
406-363-6684 

Ponderosa  Art  Gallery:  “Fall  Classics  Show,” 
through  Sept.  30;  406-375-1212 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  “My  Years  in  Hardin,” 

Sept.  1-30;  Custer  County  Traveling  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Oct.  3-29;  406-665-3239 

Havre 

Altitudes  Gallery:  Russ  Raschkow  and  Patty 
Greytek,  month  of  September,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  Sept.  3;  Dan  Marino  and  Art  Duff, 
month  of  October,  reception  6-8  p.m.  Oct.  7; 
406-265-2005 

Helena 

A.L.  Swanson  Gallery:  Barry  Hood:  “Dual,” 
through  Sept.  19;  406-443-3342 
Carroll  College  Gallery,  St.  Charles  Hall:  Len 
Eckel,  through  Oct.  14,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
Sept.  8;  406-447-4302 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  Nate  White,  Sept.  2- 
Oct.  2,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Sept.  2;  “Docents 
Select,”  Sept.  9-Oct.  14,  reception,  7-9  p.m. 
Sept.  9;  “Don  Rietz:  Monumental  Vessels,” 
through  Oct.  14;  “ana  34,”  through  Oct.  31; 
“Allegory,  Icon  and  Metaphor,"  through 
Oct.  31;  “Richard  Swanson:  Regardless  Se¬ 
ries”  and  “Roman  de  Salvo:  DisFUNction,” 
Oct.  21-Dec.  31,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Oct.  28; 
406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “Painting  the 
Corps:  Artistic  Visions  of  Lewis  and  Clark,” 
through  November;  “Treasure  State  Trea¬ 
sures,”  ongoing;  406-444-2694 
Ttirman  Gallery:  Fifth  Anniversary  Show, 
through  Oct.  1,  reception  6-8:30  p.m.  Sept.  9; 
406-443-0340 

Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Sally  Rogers 
Angove,  month  of  September;  “The  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Its  Tributaries,”  month  of  October; 
406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  Merle  Olson  and 
Darlene  Olson  Morgan,  “Two  Generations,” 
Sept.  8-Oct.  15,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 
Sept.  15;  “Winold  Reiss:  Artist  for  the  Great 
Northern,"  through  Oct.  18;  “The  Horse  in 
Flathead  Valley  Collections,”  through  Oct.  21; 
“A  View  of  Three"  and  “Members  Only!” 
Oct.  27-Dec.  17,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 
Oct.  27;  406-755-5268 
j  Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center  Gal¬ 
lery:  “The  Healing  Arts,”  through  October; 
406-257-4217 

Museum  at  Central  School:  “Early  Kalispell” 
and  “Western  Native  American  Culture  Ex¬ 
hibit,”  ongoing;  406-756-8381 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Quotable 

quote 

“A  good  orga¬ 
nization  mission 
statement  is  the 
best  defense 
against  ‘the  big 
idea’.” 

-  Bill  Fisher, 
Alberta  Bair 
Theater 
executive 
director, 
as  told  to  him  by 
Bill  Mitchell, 
Association  of 
Performing  Arts 
Presenters 
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Women’s 
Caucus 
for  art  forms 
Montana 
chapter 

The  National 
Women's  Caucus 
for  Art,  founded 
in  1972  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the 
College  Art  As¬ 
sociation  (CAA), 
is  organizing  a 
Montana  chapter. 

The  member 
organization 
is  unique  in  its 
multi-disciplinary, 
multicultural  mem¬ 
bership  of  artists, 
art  historians, 
students,  educa¬ 
tors  and  museum 
professionals,  and 
others  involved  in 
visual  arts. 

The  organi¬ 
zation’s  goals 
include: 

•  Education 
about  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  women. 

•  Opportunities 
for  the  exhibition 
of  women’s  work. 

•  Publication  of 
women's  writing 
about  art. 

•  Inclusion  of 
women  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  art. 

•  Professional 
equity  for  all. 

•  Respect  for  all 
individuals  without 
discrimination. 

•  Support 
for  legislation 
relevant  to  our 
goals. 

To  learn 
more  about  the 
NOWCA,  visit 
www.nationalwca. 
com;  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Mon¬ 
tana  chapter,  call 
406-721-3826. 


Museum  seeks  to  add  wing  for  Steele  POW  Collection 


The  Ben  Steele  World  War  II  POW  Collec¬ 
tion  is  now  on  permanent  loan  to  the  Central 
Montana  Historical 
Society  Museum  in 
Lewistown,  where  a 
campaign  is  under¬ 
way  to  raise  money 
for  a  wing  to  house 
it. 

Steele’s  90-piece 
collection,  consist¬ 
ing  of  drawings  and 
oil  paintings,  is  the 
only  complete  visual 
record  of  the  Bataan 
Death  March  and 
POW  life  under  the 
Japanese  during 
World  War  II.  It  is  a  valuable  legacy  for  all  who 
were  enslaved  by  the  Japanese. 

Ben  Steele  began  drawing  prisoner  of  war 


scenes  while  recovering  in  Bilibid  Prison  from 
the  effects  of  the  Tayabas  Road  Detail.  When 

he  was  transferred  to 
Cabanatuan  Prison 
Camp,  he  left  the 
drawings  with  Father 
John  Duffy,  a  chap¬ 
lain.  who  hid  them  in 
the  false  bottom  of 
his  mess  kit. 

On  the  way  to 
Manchuria,  two  of 
the  unmarked  Hell 
Ships  were  sunk  by 
U.S.  Forces;  Father 
Duffy  was  on  one 
of  them.  The  draw¬ 
ings  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  China  Sea,  but  during  his  first  year 
home,  Steele  reproduced  many  of  the  scenes  and 
completed  more  during  and  after  professional  art 


training  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art,  Kent 
State  University  and  Denver  University. 

Until  its  acquisition  by  the  Central  Montana 
Historical  Society  Museum,  the  collection  was 
in  the  care  of  Montana  State  University- 
Billings.  It  has  been  shown  throughout  the 
United  States  and  received  attention  abroad 
through  the  media. 

According  to  Steele,  “Art  is  the  only  thing  im¬ 
mortal.  It  will  be  there  for  the  POW  descendants 
and  for  all  future  generations  of  Americans  to 
learn  about  the  Bataan  Death  March  and  pris¬ 
oner-of-war  life.  I  created  the  work  for  all  of  the 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  made  the  March  and 
suffered  under  Japanese  incarceration.” 

To  donate  to  the  Ben  Steele  Wing  of  the 
Central  Montana  Historical  Society  Museum, 
send  contributions  to:  Central  Montana  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  Museum,  Attn:  George  Simonson, 
President,  408  North  East  Main,  Lewistown,  MT 
59457;  please  designate  Ben  Steele  Wing. 


“The  Bataan  Death  March,”  painted  April  1942  by 
Ben  Steele. 
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Vandals  decapitate  Lewis,  Clark  statue 


Bill  Dow  with  his  Lewis  and  Clark 
sculpture  at  the  Lewistown  Art 
Center.  (Nancy  Hedrick  photo) 


By  Karen  Ogden 
Great  Falls  Tribune 

Vandals  have  destroyed  a  new  Lewis  and  Clark 
sand  sculpture  outside  the  Lewistown  Art  Center, 
the  Lewistown  News-Argus  reported. 

Renowned  sand  artist  Bill  Dow  of  Billings  recent¬ 
ly  finished  the  life-size  sculpture  of  the  expedition’s 
most  famous  members:  Lewis,  Clark,  York,  Sacaja- 
wea,  baby  Pomp  and  Seaman  the  dog. 

The  figures  were  all  decapitated.  Vandals  have 
destroyed  four  of  the  six  sand  sculptures  Dow  has 
created  in  Lewistown  over  the  past  few  years.  Each 
of  the  sculptures  was  worth  $  1 ,500. 

In  a  story  published  July  5  in  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune,  reporter  Karen  Ogden  described  the  sculp¬ 
tures,  pre-vandalism: 

It  seems  Montana  artists  have  told  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  story  in  every  way  possible:  ballet,  music, 
painting  ...  you  name  it. 

But  just  when  you  thought  there  was  no  other 


way  to  experience 
the  “Tremendious 
Journey”  a  Billings 
artist  has  found  a  new 
medium:  sand. 

World  famous  sand 
artist  Bill  Dow  has 
sculpted  a  life-size 
Lewis  and  Clark 
monument  outside 
the  Lewistown  Art 
Center. 

Dow’s  rendition  of  the  expedition  features  Lewis  and 
Clark,  York,  Sacajawea  and  baby  Pomp. 

And  he  didn’t  forget  Seaman,  their  loyal  canine  com¬ 
panion  who  warded  off  grizzly  bears. 

Don’t  worry  -  you’ve  got  plenty  of  time  to  plan  the 
two-hour  drive  to  Lewistown.  Dow’s  sculptures  last  for 
months,  thanks  to  a  special  coating  of  glue. 

-  Photos  and  stories  reprinted  with 
permission  from  the  Great  Falls  Tribune 


Artist  Bill  Dow  revamped  his 
sculpture  after  it  was  vandal¬ 
ized.  (Nancy  Hedrick  photo) 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 
Kalispell 

Sassafras:  Carole  Edwards  and  John  Noyes, 
month  of  September,  reception  5-8  p.m. 
Sept.  2;  Susan  Miller  and  Kerry  Nickou, 
month  of  October;  406-752-2433 

Lewistown 

Central  Montana  Historical  Society  Muse¬ 
um:  Ben  Steele  World  War  II  POW  Collec¬ 
tion,  ongoing;  406-538-3642 
Lewistown  Art  Center:  “Discoveries  ... 
Ordinary  to  Extraordinary,”  Sept.  6-24; 
Steven  Hughes,  “From  the  Mountains  to 
the  Prairies,”  Sept.  27-Oct.  29;  Betsy  Hurd, 
Oct.  25-Nov.  19;  406-538-8278 

Livingston 

Depot  Center:  Peter  Koch,  “Fact/Idea,” 
through  Oct.  15;  “Rails  Across  the  Rock¬ 
ies:  A  Century  of  People  and  Places,”  “The 
Livingston  Depot  in  History  and  Archi¬ 
tecture”  and  “Film  in  Montana,”  ongoing; 
406-222-2300 

Tierra  Montana:  “Open  Space:  Our  Essential 
Nature,”  through  Sept.  21;  “Spirit  and  Hand: 
The  Mystery  of  Creativity,"  Sept.  24-Nov.  1 ; 
406-222-3000 

Miles  City 

B.A.G.  Gallery:  ‘  ‘Eclectic  Collections,” 

through  Oct.  26,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Sept.  10; 
406-234-2785 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 

Art  Auction  Exhibit,  through  Oct.  1 ,  recep¬ 
tion  1-4  p.m.  Sept.  4;  Willem  Volkersz, 
“Dancing  Neon,”  Oct.  9-Nov.  13,  reception 
1-4  p.m.  Oct.  9;  406-234-0635 

Missoula 

Art  Missoula:  Lisa  Hofman  and  Richard 
deGrandpre,  through  October,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  Sept.  30;  406-721-5426 


Clay  Studio:  Soda/Salt  National,  Sept.  2-24, 
reception  6-9  p.m.  Sept.  2;  Ben  Ferencz, 

Oct.  7-29.  reception  6-9  p.m.  Oct.  7; 
406-543-0509 

Dana  Gallery:  Keith  Hardin,  Sept.  9-27;  Native 
American  Art  Exhibition,  Oct.  7-Nov.  1; 
406-721-3154 

Gallery  Blue:  Kent  Lovelace  and  Zee  Huang, 
Aug.  31 -Oct.  4,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Sept.  2; 
“On  Deck,”  Oct.  7-14;  406-721-5460 

Gallery  of  Visual  Arts,  UM:  Art  Faculty 
Exhibition,  Sept.  6-23,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
Sept.  9;  Joan  MacDonald,  Brandon  Reintjes 
and  Alicia  Bailey,  Sept.  30-Oct.  28,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Sept.  30;  406-243-2813 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula:  “Hope 
in  Hard  Times,”  through  Jan.  2;  406-728- 
3476 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture,  UM: 

“Ancient  Threads,  Newly  Woven:  Recent  Art 
from  China’s  Silk  Road,”  Sept.  6-Oct.  15, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Sept.  9;  “Photographing 
Montana  1894-1928:  The  World  of  Evelyn 
Cameron,”  Oct.  22-Nov.  12;  and  “The 
Beauty  in  Her  . . .  Paintings  by  Dirk  Lee,” 

Oct.  22-Dec.  24;  406-243-2019 

Monte  Dolack  Gallery:  “Prospecting  the  Past,” 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Sept.  2;  “Tree  of  Life,” 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Oct.  7;  406-549-3248 

Missoula  Art  Museum  (Temporary  Con¬ 
temporary  in  the  Florence  Building): 

Inez  Storer,  Sept.  2-Oct.  15,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Sept.  9  and  Oct.  7;  "Linda  Ryan: 
Deconstructed  Memories,”  Oct.  21 -Nov.  26; 
406-728-0447 

University  Center  Gallery:  Nancy  Hatha¬ 
way,  “Pink  Collar  Art,”  Aug.  29-Sept.  23, 
406-243-4991 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Crystal  Kingston,  Piere 
Pahl  and  Don  Williamson,  Sept.  6-Oct.  8, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Sept.  9;  “Fish  and  Water 


Art,”  Oct.  1 1-Nov.  10,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
Oct.  II;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  “The  Best  of  Montana  Land¬ 
scapes  and  Ceramics,”  month  of  September; 
Stillwater  Society  Exhibit,  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber;  406-446-1370 

Ronan 

Red  Poppy:  Barbara  Bartell,  through 

Sept.  24;  and  Ted  Winger,  through  Sept.  30; 
406-676-3010 

Roundup 

Musselshell  Valley  Historical  Museum: 

Ben  Steele  Exhibition,  Aug.  3-Sept.  30; 
406-323-1535 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Judged  Art  Ex¬ 
hibit,  through  Sept.  20;  Needlework  Ex¬ 
hibit,  through  Sept.  18;  Corps  of  Discovery, 
Oct.  24-Dec.  2;  406-433-3500 

Somers 

Flathead  Gallery:  "Greetings  from  Glacier," 
ongoing;  406-857-2161 

Three  Forks 

Community  Library:  “Documenting  the 
Corps  of  Discovery,”  through  Oct.  14; 
406-285-3747 

Headwaters  Heritage  Museum:  “Montanans 
Honor  Lewis  and  Clark,”  through  Oct.  7; 
406-285-4778 

Whitefish 

Jest  Gallery:  Doug  Turman,  Sept.  1 6-Oct.  29; 
406-862-5777 

Stillwater  Gallery:  “Four  Artists,”  through 
September,  reception  6-9  p.m.  Sept.  1; 
406-862-1417 
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MAGDA 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 

MAGDA... 

Funny  Name  -Great  Organization! 

What  is  MAGDA? 

The  Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association  supports  visual  arts  organizations  and  artists  in 
Montana  by  presenting  touring  exhibitions,  offering  professional  development  opportunities  and 
promoting  Montana’s  cultural  resources.  MAGDA  is  the  only  active  organization  of  its  kind  in  Mon¬ 
tana  and  receives  not  only  regional  but  national  attention  as  a  model  of  public  service  to  the  arts.  It  is 
unique  throughout  the  western  states  and  serves  as  a  model  for  other  states. 

Who  Can  Become  a  Member? 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  director  to  join!  (Or  an  art  museum  or  gallery,  for  that  matter!)  Full  Mem¬ 
bership  is  open  to  non-profit  arts  organizations;  Associate  Memberships  are  available  for  individuals. 
Contact  the  MAGDA  office  at  406-761-1797  or  montanaart@hotmail.com  for  membership  fees. 

Why  Should  I  Join? 

•  Access  to  high-quality  touring  exhibitions 

•  Professional  development  for  arts  organizations  and  artists 

•  Networking  opportunities  with  state-wide  arts  centers  and  artists 

•  Annual  conference  to  share  exhibitions,  ideas,  information,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  arts  in 
Montana 

•  Subscription  to  quarterly  newsletter 

•  It’s  fun! 


MAGDA  Annual  Meeting  Agenda 

"Refining  Professional  Standards" 

Chico  Hot  Springs  •  October  5-7,  2005 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  5 

11:00  a.m. 

Screws  and  Washers 

12:00  p.m. 

Registration  and  Silent  Auction 

12:00  p.m. 

Lunch 

Opens 

1:15  p.m. 

Workshop  #1:  Insurance  Issues 

1:00  p.m. 

Welcome  and  Introduction 

2:15  p.m. 

Workshop  #2:  Legal  and  Per¬ 

1 : 15  p.m. 

Share  Session 

sonnel  Issues 

2:15  p.m. 

Break 

3:15  p.m. 

Workshop  #3:  Disaster  Pre¬ 

2:30  p.m. 

Breakout  Group  Session:  Institu¬ 

paredness  and  Response 

tional  Brainstorming 

5:30  p.m. 

No-Host  Cash  Bar  and  Hands- 

3:00  p.m. 

Keynote  Address  -  Professional 

On  Demo 

Standards  in  Museums:  “The 

How,  Why,  What  and  When” 

7:00  p.m. 

Dinner 

4:30  p.m. 

Ami’s  Addendum 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  7 

5:00  p.m. 

No-Host  Cash  Bar 

9:00  a.m. 

Annual  Membership  and  Busi¬ 

6:00  p.m. 

Dinner 

ness  Meeting 

7:30  p.m. 

Share  Session 

9:30  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 

Exhibition  Slide  Review 

Silent  Auction  Ends 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  6 

10:30  a.m. 

Booking  Session 

9:00  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 

Exhibition  Review 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

12:00  p.m. 

Adjourn 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  OR  TO  REGISTER,  CONTACT  THE  MAGDA 
OFFICE  AT  406-761-1797  OR  E-MAIL  montanaart@hotmail.com 


MAGDA-Sponsored  Exhibitions 


Touring  September/October  2005 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  PORTFOLIO 
PROJECT  AND  TOURING  EXHIBITION 

Sponsored  by  Missoula  Art  Museum,  Missoula,  MT 

The  University  of  Montana  -  WMC 
Art  Gallery/Museum,  Dillon,  MT 
Oct.  15-Dec.  15 


Frances  Senska’s  work  is  on  display  at  the 
Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery  and  Beall  Park 
Art  Center  in  Bozeman. 


FRANCES  SENSKA 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena,  MT 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery, 
Bozeman,  MT 
Aug.  1-Oct.  1 

MARY  ANN  KELLY:  DRAWINGS 

Sponsored  by  The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park, 
Bozeman,  MT 

The  University  of  Montana  -  WMC 
Art  Gallery/Museum,  Dillon,  MT 
Sept.  1-0ct.  1 

NATURE  MORTE 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena,  MT 

Livingston  Depot  Center,  Livingston 
June  1-Oct.  1 

ROOTS  OF  RHYTHM  II: 
WATERCOLORS  BY  SUSAN  ARTHUR 

Sponsored  by  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kalispell,  MT 

Schoolhouse  History 
and  Art  Center,  Colstrip 
Sept.  1-Oct.  1 


Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 
(MAGDA) 

2112  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 
Contact  Person: 

Patty  Bergquist,  Executive  Director 
Phone:  (406)  761-1797  •  Fax:  (406)  761-1797 
E-Mail:  montanaart@hotmail.com 
Website:  www.mt-magda.org 

MAGDA  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

PRESIDENT 
Carol  Jette,  Tri-Director 
Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center 
401  E.  Commercial,  Anaconda,  MT  59711 
(406)  563-2422 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

Linda  Engh-Grady,  Executive  Director/Curator 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 
302  2nd  Avenue  East,  Kalispell,  MT  59901-4942 
(406)  755-5268 

SECRETARY 

Brandon  Reintjes,  Curator  of  Exhibitions 
and  Collections 
Holter  Museum  of  Art 
12  East  Lawrence,  Helena,  MT  59601 
(406)  442-6400 

TREASURER 

Jessica  Hunter  Larsen,  Curator  of  Art 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 
1400  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 
(406)  727-8255 

MEMBER  AT  LARGE 
Cathryn  Mallory,  Gallery  Director 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts,  Art  Department 
The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812 
(406)  243-2813 

MAGDA  MEMBERS 

ART  MOBILE  OF  MONTANA,  Dillon 
ARTS  CHATEAU,  Butte 
ASMSU  EXIT  GALLERY, 
Montana  State  University,  Bozeman 
CARBON  COUNTY  ARTS  GUILD 
AND  DEPOT  GALLERY,  Red  Lodge 
COPPER  VILLAGE  MUSEUM 
AND  ARTS  CENTER,  Anaconda 
CUSTER  COUNTY  ART 
AND  HERITAGE  CENTER,  Miles  City 
DANFORTH  GALLERY,  Livingston 
THE  EMERSON  AT  BEALL  PARK 
ART  CENTER,  Bozeman 
GALLERY  OF  VISUAL  ARTS, 

The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula 
HELEN  E.  COPELAND  GALLERY, 
Montana  State  University,  Bozeman 
HOCKADAY  MUSEUM  OF  ART, 
Kalispell 

HOLTER  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  Helena 
JAILHOUSE  GALLERY,  Hardin 
LEWISTOWN  ART  CENTER,  Lewistown 
LIBERTY  VILLAGE  ARTS  CENTER 
AND  GALLERY,  Chester 
LIVINGSTON  DEPOT  CENTER, 
Livingston 

MISSOULA  ART  MUSEUM,  Missoula 
MONDAK  HISTORICAL 
AND  ART  SOCIETY,  Sidney 
MONTANA  MUSEUM 
OF  ART  AND  CULTURE, 

The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula 
NORTH  DAKOTA  ART  GALLERY 
ASSOCIATION,  Minot,  N.D. 
NORTHCUTT  STEELE  GALLERY, 
Montana  State  University,  Billings 
PARIS  GIBSON  SQUARE  MUSEUM 
OF  ART,  Great  Falls 
SCHOOLHOUSE  HISTORY 
AND  ART  CENTER,  Colstrip 
UNIVERSITY  CENTER  GALLERY, 
The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTANA 
-  WESTERN  ART  GALLERY/MUSEUM, 
Dillon 

YELLOWSTONE  ART  MUSEUM, 
Billings 


Online 

resources 

for 

museums 

Museum  work¬ 
ers  will  find  a 
number  of  valu¬ 
able  resources 
on  the  internet, 
including: 

•  www.qlobal 
museum.org 

Check  out  mu¬ 
seum-education 
courses  through¬ 
out  the  world, 
post  resumes 
(for  a  fee),  check 
job  listings,  and 
much  more. 

•  www.ncph. 
org/  Hook  up 
to  a  variety 

of  museum 
programs  on  the 
National  Council 
on  Public  History 
website,  includ¬ 
ing  employment 
opportunities,  job 
links,  and  more. 
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YRC  helps 
boards  hone 
their  skills 

Yellowstone 
Resource  Center 
is  helping  CEOs 
and  board 
members  meet 
new  challenges 
in  a  five-session 
Board  Leader¬ 
ship  Training 
series,  beginning 
Sept.  15. 

Sessions 
are  slated  for 
11:30  a.m.- 
1  p.m.  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  each 
month  through 
Jan.  19,  at  MSU- 
Billings  It  Con¬ 
ference  Room, 
214  N.  Broadway 
in  Billings. 

Billings  execu¬ 
tives  Loren  Soft 
and  Butch  Ott 
will  teach  the 
classes,  which  are 
aimed  at  helping 
“organizations 
set  the  stage  for 
business  suc¬ 
cess.”  The  series 
focuses  on  help¬ 
ing  participants 
become  effective 
stewards  of  their 
organization’s 
mission,  policies, 
management  and 
governance. 

Soft,  who 
served  three 
terms  with  the 
state  House  of 
Representatives 
and  was  CEO 
of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Boys  and 
Girls  Ranch  for 
28  years,  is  vice 
president  of  YRC. 
Ott,  director  of 
the  business 
development  and 
training  for  YRC, 
was  president 
and  CEO  of  the 
Billings  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for 
20  years. 

For  details, 
call  406-855-8990 
or  visit  www. 
yellowstone 
resourcecenter. 
org. 


Board  Business 


Sharing  the 
chronically 

By  Carol  E.  Wiesman, 

President  of  Board  Builders,  Inc. 
Reprinted  with  permission  from 

OPERA  America’s  Newsline,  May  2005 

All  diseases  are  thieves.  Some  rob  you  of 
your  youth,  some  your  childhood,  your  beauty, 
your  sense  of  hope,  your  dignity,  and  even 
your  life.  No  disease  is  a  gift,  and  yet  some 
people  with  chronic  and  terminal  illnesses  go 
beyond  their  own  sense  of  loss  and  make  a 
commitment  to  give  to  others  so  as  to  make 
meaning  of  their  lives. 

Time,  strength  and  pain  are  the  great  un¬ 
knowns.  Looking  at  a  limited  future,  manage¬ 
ment  styles  change.  Some  are  able  to  empower 
others  with  their  knowledge.  They  become 
mentors.  They  are  visionaries  beyond  their 
own  lives.  They  look  into 
the  future  and  want  to  see 
a  piece  of  themselves  still 
there.  And  yet  the  clock 
is  always  ticking.  The 
sense  of  immediacy  is 
palpable. 

Many  boards  will  have 
a  member  with  a  terminal 
or  chronic  illness,  wheth¬ 
er  their  organization  sup¬ 
ports  medical  research,  a 
school  or  dance  troupe, 
or  an  environmental 
program.  Sensitivity  to 
the  issues  involved  in 
sharing  the  boardroom 
with  chronically  and 
terminally  ill  people  can 
enable  them  to  choose  to  devote  time  without 
impeding  the  mission  of  the  organization  they 
care  about. 

Removing  power 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  sharing 
the  boardroom  with  chronically  and  terminally 
ill  people  is  knowing  when  it  is  the  right  time 
to  remove  power,  whether  as  a  committee 
chair,  or  an  officer,  or  simply  as  a  member  of 
the  board. 

There  are  two  obvious  fears.  One  is  that  the 
member  will  never  again  be  well  enough  to 
serve,  and  the  other  is  that  serving  with  an  ill 
person  brings  some  board  members  in  touch 
with  their  own  vulnerability  to  illness  and  ul¬ 
timately  death.  This  is  particularly  difficult  for 
the  board  member  who  has  the  same  disease 
or  is  in  the  same  age  group.  Watching  a  peer 
deteriorate  can  be  a  frightening  experience. 

Denial  is  the  worst  possible  way  to  deal 
with  the  continued  ill  health  of  a  member.  The 
work  does  not  get  done,  and  the  mission  of  the 
agency  is  not  advanced.  The  person  who  is  ill 
feels  not  only  sadness  about  his  or  her  condi¬ 
tion,  but  guilt  at  not  being  able  to  participate 
fully. 

There  are  two  practical  ways  to  handle 
these  situations.  One  is  a  sabbatical  system  that 
is  built  into  the  bylaws;  the  other  is  a  form  of  a 
living  will,  giving  a  board  member  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  make  the  judgment  when  it  is  time  to 
resign  from  active  service. 

A  sabbatical  system  can  be  of  value  for  any 
board  member.  It  would  provide  up  to  a  six- 
month  leave  of  absence.  During  this  period, 
all  mailings  would  continue  to  arrive,  but  no 
responses  would  be  expected.  Leadership  posi¬ 
tions  would  be  turned  over  to  another  member. 

This  can  work  for  a  corporate  member  go¬ 
ing  through  a  merger,  acquisition,  or  strike;  the 
expected  arrival  of  a  new  baby;  a  prolonged 
period  out  of  town;  or  any  other  personal  mat¬ 
ter  that  would  prohibit  him  from  participating 
fully  in  the  organization. 

There  are  several  advantages  of  the  sabbati¬ 
cal  system.  The  first  is  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  committed  board  members  to  resign  when 
work,  health,  or  other  needs  keep  them  from 
regular  meeting  attendance  and  committee 
involvement.  It  also  alerts  the  rest  of  the  board 


not  to  count  on  this  person  for  a  specific  period 
of  time. 

How  specific  an  announcement  should  be 
made  to  the  rest  of  the  board  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  advance  of  any  public  statement.  Any 
information  should  be  cleared  with  the  person 
taking  the  leave. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the 
reputation  of  the  member  stays  intact.  Many 
years  ago  I  served  on  a  board  with  a  woman  who 
did  not  attend  a  meeting  for  over  a  year.  I  called 
her  on  numerous  occasions  regarding  various 
committee  issues  and  she  did  not  return  my 
calls.  My  assumption  was  that  she  was  irrespon¬ 
sible. 

Ten  years  later  I  found  out  the  truth;  her 
mother  died  during  that  year,  and  she  had  sur¬ 
gery  and  chemother¬ 
apy.  Having  never 
met  this  person,  I 
had  a  very  negative 
view  of  her  commit¬ 
ment  to  this  agency. 
Had  someone  taken 
the  initiative  to  give 
her  a  sabbatical,  her 
actions  would  not 
have  been  misunder¬ 
stood. 

A  second  way 
of  dealing  with  the 
transfer  of  power  is 
a  type  of  living  will. 

I  once  met  a  man 
who  had  a  debilitat¬ 
ing  illness  that  could 
eventually  impede  his  mental  abilities. 

He  told  me  he  had  asked  a  close  friend  on  the 
board  to  make  the  decision  for  him  to  resign  if 
his  mental  capacity  prevented  him  from  fulfill¬ 
ing  his  duties.  He  told  me  it  was  the  only  way  he 
could  stay  involved.  He  said  he  cared  too  much 
for  the  vulnerable  children  his  agency  served  to 
risk  their  well  being  because  of  his  ego. 

This  gentleman  had  also  let  the  board  know 
he  had  made  a  bequest  to  the  agency  in  his  will 
and  suggested  they  do  the  same.  His  wife  and 
children  had  been  informed  of  his  wish  that,  in 
lieu  of  flowers,  contributions  should  be  made  to 
this  charity.  He  was  a  true  visionary  who  was 
able  to  see  and  plan  for  a  future  without  his  pres¬ 
ence. 

Approaching  the  subject  of  removing  power 
should  be  done  in  private,  with  kindness  and 
caring.  “We  appreciate 
all  you  have  done  over 
the  years  for  our  agency. 

I  particularly  remember 
the  way  you  always... 

Because  of  your  leader- 
ship  we  are  where  we  are 
today.  We  are  concerned 
about  your  health.  We 
wondered  if  you  might 
want  to  take  a  short 
sabbatical  to  regain  your 
strength.” 

Then  you  need  to 
listen  carefully  to  the 
response,  both  the  words 
and  the  feelings  behind 
them. 

Perceptions  of  time 

At  times  people  who  are  ill  have  chosen  to 
finish  a  specific  piece  of  work.  They  can  find 
themselves  overwhelmed  and  frantic  with  small 
delays. 

One  friend  who  was  terminally  ill  told  me 
that  long-term  planning  meant  next  week.  When 
something  was  promised  on  Friday  and  not  de¬ 
livered  until  Monday,  he  went  ballistic.  He  told 
me  he  knew  he  was  being  totally  unreasonable. 
But  he  couldn’t  help  it.  He  just  felt  powerless. 

Both  board  and  staff  can  bear  the  brunt  of 
this.  Obviously,  staff  and  other  board  members 


may  have  different  priorities  than  the  person 
who  is  ill. 

It  is  up  to  the  board  colleagues  to  run  inter¬ 
ference  when  unrealistic  time  expectations  are 
made.  A  partner,  friend,  or  co-chair  can  assume 
this  role.  This  can  mean  either  pitching  in  and 
making  sure  the  work  is  done  in  an  expedited 
fashion,  or  helping  the  person  who  is  making 
the  demands  to  understand  the  time,  work,  and 
personal  commitments  of  staff  and  colleagues, 
so  as  to  give  them  some  relief. 

Staff  and  colleagues  who  are  the  focus  of 
this  kind  of  anger  have  a  difficult  time  coping. 
They  get  angry  at  the  insinuations  and  attacks 
and  then  feel  guilty  about  their  anger.  Unless  a 
third  party  intercedes,  a  vicious  cycle  of  avoid¬ 
ance  and  anger  can  pollute  the  atmosphere  of 
an  agency. 

Reconnecting 

People  deal  with  death  in  as  many  ways  as 
they  deal  with  life.  Everyone  is  different.  It  is 
important  to  check  with  survivors  as  to  what 
kind  of  involvement  they  want.  Some  wives, 
lovers,  mothers,  fathers,  friends  and  siblings 
want  a  break.  Others  want  to  proceed  with 
volunteer  work  with  a  renewed  commitment  or 
at  times  a  driven  quality. 

The  decision  should  be  made  in  conjunction 
with  the  leadership.  A  private  meeting  needs 
to  be  set  up  and  the  simple  questions  asked: 
“What  would  you  like  your  involvement  to  be 
at  this  time?”  Grieving  people  might  not  know, 
but  it  is  a  place  to  begin  talking. 

To  stay  in  touch  and  let  someone  know  they 
are  welcome  back  is  always  helpful.  Again, 
should  the  member  who  has  lost  a  sibling, 
spouse,  child,  friend  or  parent  desire  it,  a  board 
sabbatical  can  be  offered. 

I  recently  spoke  to  a  woman  whose  son  had 
died  14  months  earlier.  She  told  me  it  was  her 
first  meeting  since  his  death.  I  commented  that 
it  must  be  very  difficult  to  return  after  such  a 
short  time.  She  said  I  was  the  first  person  who 
thought  it  was  a  short  time.  But  it  was  obvi¬ 
ously  a  short  time. . .  for  her. 

Mentoring 

I  met  a  young  man  of  23  who  said  that  three 
older  men  in  a  disease-related  group  took  him 
out  to  lunch  and  said,  “It’s  going  to  be  up  to 
you.  We  need  to  teach  you  everything  we  know 
and  you’d  better  be  a  quick  learner.”  All  three 
died  within  a  year. 

Luckily,  he  was  a 
quick  learner  and  recently 
represented  his  chapter 
at  a  national  meeting. 

His  year  of  learning  was 
invaluable.  Through  their 
mentoring,  the  predeces¬ 
sors  empowered  another, 
left  a  bit  of  themselves, 
and  saved  an  organiza¬ 
tion. 

In  this  case,  they  found 
each  other.  Sometimes, 
the  connection  needs  to 
be  more  contrived.  People 
who  serve  organizations 
have  incredible  skills, 
knowledge,  wisdom  and 
gifts.  A  closely  connected  person  can  ask  the 
ill  person  who  they  see  on  the  board  with  real 
leadership  potential,  and  then  pair  the  two  up 
to  co-chair  a  committee  or  work  on  a  project 
together.  Sometimes,  the  person  who  is  ill 
might  want  to  nominate  someone  from  the  out¬ 
side  with  whom  to  share  his  or  her  knowledge 
of  the  organization. 

If  the  person  who  is  ill  has  a  very  long 
association  with  the  group,  a  memoir  or  oral 
history  can  be  invaluable.  The  process  can  be 
both  informative  and  healing. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Board  Business 


Ten  quick  ways  to  improve  board  meetings 


By  Jan  Masaoka 
Excerpted  with  permission  from 
The  Best  of  the  Board  Cafe 

When  we  think  about  the  boards  we’re  on, 
we  usually  think  about  the  board  meetings 
-  which  says  a  lot  about  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  good  meetings.  Make  a  new  year’s  resolu¬ 
tion  to  implement  one  of  the  following  ideas 
each  month: 

1 .  Name  tags  for  everyone,  every  meeting. 
It’s  embarrassing  to  have  seen  people  at  several 
meetings  and  wondered  what  their  names  are 
...  and  later  it’s  REALLY  hard  to  admit  you 
don’t  know  their  names. 

2.  Post  an  acronym  chart.  Make  a  poster  of 
frequently  used  external  and  internal  acronyms 
(such  as  CDBG  for  Community  Development 
Block  Grants  or  DV  for  domestic  violence)  and 
post  it  on  the  wall  of  every  meeting.  (If  you 
distribute  the  list  on  paper  it  is  soon  lost.) 

3.  Write  an  “anticipated  action”  for  each 
agenda  item.  Examples:  “Finance  Committee 
report,  brief  questions  and  answers:  no  action 
needed”;  “Volunteer  recruitment  and  philoso¬ 
phy:  Anticipated  Action  =  form  committee  of  3- 
4  board  members”;  “Public  Policy  Committee: 
Anticipated  Action  =  approve  organizational 
statement  to  city  council  on  zone  changes.” 

4.  Make  sure  that  each  person  says  at  least 
one  thing  at  every  board  meeting.  This  is  the 
chair’s  responsibility,  but  everyone  should  help! 
“Cecilia,  you  haven’t  spoken  on  this  issue.  I’m 
wondering  what  you’re  thinking  about  it?” 
“Matt,  at  the  last  meeting  you  made  a  good 


point  about  finances.  Are  there  financial  issues 
here  that  we  aren’t  thinking  about?” 

5.  No  one-way  communication  from  staff.  If 
you  have  a  regular  Executive  Director’s  Report 
on  the  agenda,  or  if  a  staff  program  director  is 
giving  you  a  briefing,  be  sure  that  such  presenta¬ 
tions  need  a  response  from  the  board.  If  not,  put 
them  in  writing  in  the  board  packet  and  just  ask  if 
there  are  any  questions. 

6.  Don’t  include  committee  reports  on  the 
agenda  just  to  make  the  committees  feel  worth¬ 
while.  If  a  committee  has  done  work  but  doesn't 
need  it  discussed,  put  the  committee  report  in  the 
board  packet.  (In  the  meeting  be  sure  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  committee’s  good  work  and  refer  people 
to  the  written  report.) 

Instead,  schedule  committee  reports  in  the 
context  of  the  main  discussion.  For  example,  if 
there  is  a  discussion  planned  on  attracting  and 
retaining  staff,  reports  from  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Personnel  Committee  may  be 
appropriate. 

7.  Note  to  the  board  president  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  director:  what  are  the  two  most  important 
matters  facing  the  organization  -  economic 
downturn,  changes  in  government  funding, 
decreased  preschool  enrollment  due  to  higher 
unemployment,  a  competitor  organization,  de¬ 
mographic  changes  in  the  county?  Is  one  of  these 
matters  on  every  board  agenda? 

8.  Encourage  “dumb”  questions,  respectful 
dissent,  authentic  disagreements.  Find  a  chance 
to  be  encouraging,  at  every  meeting:  “Sylvia, 

I’m  glad  you  asked  that  ‘dumb’  question.  I  didn’t 


know  the  answer  either.”  “Duane,  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  disagreed  with  me  in  that  last 
discussion.  Even  though  you  didn’t  convince 
me,  your  comment  helped  make  the  discussion 
much  more  valuable.” 

9.  Make  sure  the  room  is  comfortable!  Not 
too  hot  or  cold  or  crowded.  Offer  beverages 
and  something  light  to  eat  such  as  cookies  or 
fruit. 

10.  Adjourn  on  time,  or  agree  to  stay  later. 
Twenty  minutes  before  the  scheduled  end  of 
the  meeting,  the  Chair  should  ask  whether  the 
group  wants  to  stay  later:  “If  we  continue  this 
very  interesting  discussion,  we  will  have  to 
stay  15  extra  minutes  to  hear  the  recommen¬ 
dation  on  the  executive  director’s  salary.  Can 
everyone  stay  that  long,  or  should  we  end  this 
discussion  and  move  to  that  one  immediately?” 

Bonus  idea:  Once  every  year  or  two,  survey 
the  board  about  meetings.  Pass  out  a  question¬ 
naire  for  anonymous  return  to  the  board  vice 
president  or  secretary,  asking,  “What  do  you 
like  best  about  board  meetings?  Least?  Are 
you  satisfied  with  the  items  that  are  usually  on 
the  agenda?  Flow  could  the  board  president  do 
more  to  encourage  discussion  at  the  meetings? 
Is  the  location  or  time  of  day  difficult  for  you?” 

This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission 
from  CompassPoint  Nonprofit  Services. 

Free  e-subscriptions  to  the  Board  Cafe 
are  available  at  www.boardcafe.org,  by 
sending  e-mail  to  boa rdcafe-on@ lists. 
compasspoint.org,  or  by  faxing  your  re¬ 
quest  to  415-541-7708. 


Getting  past  the  ask:  Ways  boards  overcome  fear  of  fundraising 


Reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  Nonprofit  Board  Report 

Sometimes  the  board  members  who  were  once 
reluctant  to  fundraise  turn  out  to  love  it  -  and 
wind  up  raising  plenty  of  money,  too. 

So  what  makes  board  members  stop  thinking, 
“Fundraising’s  just  not  for  me”? 

Many  board  members  prefer  to  begin  slowly 
and  then  take  on  bigger  challenges  once  they  see 
their  efforts  pay  off.  To  start  with,  board  mem¬ 
bers  can  show  their  commitment  by  making  a 
donation  themselves.  That  sends  a  clear  message 
to  donors:  “We’re  passionate  about  our  cause.” 

Here  are  some  other  ways  that  boards  dip  their 
toes  into  the  fundraising  waters: 

1 .  Support  ongoing  efforts 

Any  board  work  that  supports  larger  fundrais¬ 
ing  efforts  by  the  nonprofit  is  usually  a  big  help. 

Plus,  by  helping  others’  fundraising  efforts, 
board  members  leant  by  doing.  Board  members 
may  want  to: 

•  Contribute  names  of  friends  and  colleagues 
to  the  nonprofit’s  fundraising  database; 

•  Provide  background  info  on  prospective  donors; 


•  Help  sell  tickets  or  lend  a  hand  at  events;  or 

•  Go  on  a  solicitation  call  with  another  board 
member. 

2.  Personalize  every  contact 

It’s  a  fundraising  truism:  People  give  money 
to  people. 

So  it  follows  that  the  more  board  members 
personalize  the  nonprofit’s  interactions  with 
potential  donors,  the  better. 

To  draw  people  closer  to  the  nonprofit,  mem¬ 
bers  can: 

•  Follow  up  written  invitations  to  events  with 
phone  calls; 

•  Thank  donors  with  handwritten  notes;  or 

•  Jot  a  quick  note  on  a  piece  of  direct  mail. 

3.  Find  ways  to  increase  contact 

Major  gifts  don’t  usually  pop  out  of  the  wood¬ 
work.  Usually  someone  has  cultivated  the  donor 
first. 

That’s  where  the  board  comes  in:  With 
each  successive  contact  with  the  nonprofit,  the 
potential  donor  becomes  more  likely  to  make  a 
contribution. 


Here  are  some  ways  to  go  beyond  the  first 
contact: 

•  Invite  potential  donors  to  organization 
events; 

•  Plan  a  “meet  the  staff  and  board  night”; 
and 

•  Hold  “openings”  when  new  programs 
start  or  other  new  developments  take  place. 

4.  Banish  fundraising  fears 

No  one  likes  to  be  told  “No.”  A  little 
encouragement  from  other  board  members 
can  help,  especially  if  they’ve  already  raised 
money  successfully. 

One  approach:  Board  members  can  spend  a 
few  minutes  during  a  meeting  listing  reasons 
why  they  don’t  want  to  fundraise.  Then  they 
can  share  what  they’ve  written  -  and  brain¬ 
storm  ways  to  overcome  their  fear. 

This  article  was  reprinted  with  permis¬ 
sion  from  The  Nonprofit  Board  Report, 

370  Technology  Drive,  Malvern,  PA  19355, 
800-220-5000. 


Sharing  the  boardroom  (continued) 


Saying  goodbye 

When  a  group  has  lost  a  member,  say¬ 
ing  goodbye  is  always  difficult,  especially 
when  it  is  a  national  or  regional  board 
and  the  funeral  or  memorial  service  is  far 
away.  A  group  that  has  lost  hundreds  of 
constituents  has  an  even  bigger  problem. 

The  National  Hemophilia  Founda¬ 
tion  now  has  a  memorial  service  at  every 
national  meeting  to  say  goodbye  and 
celebrate  the  lives  of  those  who  have  died. 
Conference  attendees  write  the  names  of 
those  they  want  recognized  in  a  book.  In 
addition  to  music  and  sometimes  words 
of  comfort,  the  list  is  read.  In  the  midst 
of  decisions,  agendas,  and  meeting  and 
greeting  old  friends,  the  loss  of  what  are 
often  called  “blood  brothers”  is  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

The  more  difficult  problem  at  times 
is  to  decide  whether  it  is  more  respectful 


to  discontinue  a  project  after  a  death  or  to 
plunge  ahead.  There  is  no  right  answer. 

I  once  had  a  board  member  die  unexpect¬ 
edly  of  a  heart  attack  in  his  50s.  We  went  to 
his  company  and  his  wife  outlined  the  com¬ 
mitments  he  had  made.  They  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  honor  his  wishes  and  sponsor  a  large 
event.  Had  they  chosen  not  to,  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  all  right.  What  is  important  is 
to  have  an  open  and  frank  discussion  and  not 
push  for  an  immediate  answer. 

Saying  goodbye  should  be  an  act  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment  and  celebration.  I  particularly 
appreciated  a  board  meeting  when,  after  a 
moment  of  silence,  we  were  asked  to  share 
any  stories  about  our  colleague  who  had 
died.  I  didn’t  know  this  woman  well,  but 
when  people  had  finished,  I  appreciated  and 
understood  her  better.  I  also  had  a  real  desire 
to  recommit  myself  to  the  work  of  the  agency 
and  to  move  forward. 


Summary 

There  are  two  goals  to  sharing  the  board- 
room  with  chronically  and  terminally  ill 
people.  They  are  to  provide  a  kind,  loving, 
and  accepting  environment  while  advanc¬ 
ing  the  mission  of  the  agency.  Neither  goal 
need  be  sacrificed  for  the  other. 

Planning,  mentoring,  and  the  occasional 
sabbatical;  facing  issues  squarely;  and 
saying  goodbye  in  a  fashion  appropriate  to 
the  individual  will  provide  a  place  where 
all  know  they  can  contribute  beyond  their 
own  mortality  and  leave  a  legacy  to  benefit 
generations  to  come. 

This  article  originally  appeared  in 
Opera  America’s  Newsline,  Volume  14, 
Number  8,  May  2005.  It  is  reprinted  with 
permission  from  the  author,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Board  Builders,  Inc.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.BoardBuilders. 
com  or  call  888-500-1777. 


Fresh  look 
for  arts 
research 

The  Cultural 
Policy  and  the 
Arts  National 
Data  Archive 
(CPANDA)  has 
redesigned  its 
website  in  an 
effort  to  make 
arts  and  cultural 
research  more 
engaging  for  a 
wider  world. 

The  site  still 
primarily  serves 
as  a  warehouse 
for  research 
datasets  of 
previous  studies, 
made  available  to 
researchers  inter¬ 
ested  in  running 
their  own  queries 
on  the  numbers. 
Not  a  practice  for 
the  faint  of  heart. 

But  CPANDA 
also  seeks  to 
make  research 
findings  acces¬ 
sible  and  useful 
to  practitioners, 
policymakers 
and  supporters, 
with  overviews  of 
available  studies 
in  various  cat¬ 
egories,  guides 
to  evaluating 
research,  and 
‘quick  facts'  sifted 
from  the  data. 

So,  if  you  ever 
wanted  to  know 
how  many  people 
participate  in 
arts  and  cultural 
activities,  or  who 
attends  classical 
music  concerts, 
or  how  many  art¬ 
ists  there  are  in 
the  U.S.,  or  how 
supportive  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  of  arts 
education  in  the 
public  schools, 
you’ve  found  your 
resource. 

It’s  worth  a 
browse  at  www. 
cpanda.org. 
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Website 

offers 

insurance 

resources 

Artists'  Health 
Insurance  Re¬ 
source  Center  is 
the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  informa¬ 
tion  resource 
focusing  on 
the  health-care 
needs  of  the  arts 
community. 

The  website 
provides  a 
state-by-state 
overview  of  such 
topics  as  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group 
insurance  plans; 
what  to  look  for 
in  selecting  a 
plan;  eligibility, 
cost  and  scope  of 
coverage;  public 
benefit  plans  for 
which  artists  may 
be  eligible  or  arts 
associations  they 
can  join  to  qualify 
for  group  cover¬ 
age;  and  links  to 
other  arts,  insur¬ 
ance  and  informa¬ 
tion  resources. 

Surveys  have 
shown  that  at 
least  30  percent 
of  artists  are 
without  any  kind 
of  health  cover¬ 
age,  which  is 
about  twice  the 
national  aver¬ 
age.  This  site  will 
make  it  easier  for 
arts  professionals 
and  organizations 
to  make  knowl¬ 
edgeable  choices 
about  healthcare 
coverage  and  to 
find  the  resources 
to  meet  their 
medical  needs.  To 
learn  more,  visit 
www.actorsfund. 
org/ahirc/. 
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Emerging  principles  of  governance  for  nonprofits 


By  Thomas  Silk 

When  clients  look  to  legal  counsel  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  guidance,  they  expect  to  hear  about 
current  law.  Sophisticated  clients  also  look 
to  us  to  keep  them  ahead  of  the  curve,  to  alert 
them  to  evolving  developments  and  trends  in 
relevant  laws  and  norms.  This  article  repre¬ 
sents  my  attempt  to  peer  around  the  corner,  to 
report  on  what  /  see,  to  identify  and  discuss 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  major  developments 
and  trends  in  principles  of  governance  of 
nonprofit  corporations,  and  to  point  the  way  to 
a  safe  harbor.  This  paper  is  entirely  subjec¬ 
tive.  It  reflects  my  views  alone,  not  necessarily 
those  of  my  colleagues  nor  of  my  clients. 

The  passage  of  Sarbanes-Oxley  is  a  “wake- 
up  call  to  the  entire  nonprofit  community. 

If  nonprofit  leaders  do  not  ensure  effective 
governance  of  their 
organizations,  the 
government  may 
step  forward  and 
also  regulate  non¬ 
profit  governance.” 

The  Sarbanes-Oxley 
Act  and  Implica¬ 
tions  for  Nonprofit 
Organizations  (Inde¬ 
pendent  Sector  and 
BoardSource,  2003). 

“Public  trust  in 
our  sector  demands 
enforcement  of  legal 
standards,  but  it 
calls  for  more  than  that.  Our  world  is  migrat¬ 
ing  from  a  standard  of  what  the  law  ‘allows’ 
us  to  do,  to  what  we  are  comfortable  reading 
about  ourselves  in  the  newspaper.”  Dorothy  S. 
Ridings,  President  of  the  Council  on  Founda¬ 
tions,  Foundation  News  (November-Decem- 
ber,  2003). 

“I  do  think  the  changes  in  corporate  gover¬ 
nance  that  we’re  seeing  through  the  voluntary 
best  practices  codes,  for  example  . . .  have 
created  a  new  set  of  expectations  for  directors. 
And  that  is  changing  how  courts  look  at  these 
issues.”  Chief  Justice  Veasey,  Supreme  Court 
of  Delaware,  “What’s  Wrong  with  Executive 
Compensation,”  Harvard  Business  Review,  pp. 
68,  76  (January,  2003). 

This  memorandum  is  designed  to  provide 
accurate  and  authoritative  information  in 
regard  to  the  subject  matter  covered.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  understanding  that  the  author  is 
not  engaged  in  rendering  specific  legal  advice 
in  this  memorandum. 

Introduction 

In  response  to  the  corporate  scandals  at 
Enron,  Arthur  Andersen,  Global  Crossing  and 
other  major  corporations.  Congress  passed 
the  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act  of  2002.  Scholars 
(including  judges)  have  pondered  the  possible 
implications  of  Enron  for  the  law  of  corpora¬ 
tions.  Corporate  watchdog  organizations  and 
professional  associations  of  business  and  law 
have  advocated  and  adopted  more  rigorous 
best  practice  codes  of  corporate  governance. 

Meanwhile  the  press  has  reported  on 
scandals  within  the  nonprofit  sector  as  well. 

So  far  nonprofit  organizations  have  not  been 
the  target  of  reform  legislation  by  Congress. 
States  have  been  the  first  to  act,  with  legisla¬ 
tion  patterned  after  Sarbanes-Oxley  introduced 
in  New  York  and  California. 

What  new  principles  of  governance  are 
likely  to  emerge  for  the  nonprofit  sector? 
Based  on  an  analysis  of  recent  developments 
in  the  for-profit  sector,  including  Sarbanes- 
Oxley  and  the  recent  spate  of  best  practice 
codes  of  governance,  I  have  identified  1 0 
likely  emerging  principles  of  governance  for 
nonprofit  organizations. 

My  intent  is  not  to  hazard  a  prediction 
about  the  likelihood  of  federal  or  state  legisla¬ 
tion  or  regulations  but  to  recognize  and  reflect 
the  emergence  of  a  fundamental  aspirational 
shift. 

Whether  or  not  additional  legislation  is 
enacted,  community  customs  and  practices 


are  changing.  Those  changes  may  lead  to  revised 
interpretations  by  courts  of  the  fiduciary  du¬ 
ties  of  care  and  loyalty  of  directors  of  nonprofit 
corporations  because  the  meaning  of  these  terms 
is  based  on  current  custom  and  practice. 

Moreover,  a  higher  level  of  public  expecta¬ 
tion  may  prompt  increased  media  scrutiny  of 
nonprofit  sector  organizations.  The  likelihood  of 
enforcement  of  federal  and  state  laws  regulating 
charitable  organizations  will  continue  to  be  less 
of  a  practical  deterrent  against  improper  conduct 
than  the  risk  of  reputational  harm  that  may  result 
from  adverse  media  publicity  targeting  the  non¬ 
profit  corporation,  its  directors  and  officers. 

Emerging  Principles 

1 .  The  board  of  directors  of  a  nonprofit 
corporation  must  engage  in  active,  independent, 
and  informed  oversight  of  the  activities  of  the 

corporation,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  senior 
management. 

2.  Directors  with 
information  and 
analysis  relevant  to 
the  board’s  decision 
making  and  over¬ 
sight  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  obligated  to 
disclose  that  infor¬ 
mation  and  analysis 
to  the  board  and  not 
sit  passively.  Senior 
management  should 
recognize  and  fulfill 
an  obligation  to  disclose  -  to  a  supervising  of¬ 
ficer,  to  a  committee  of  the  board,  or  to  the  board 
of  directors  -  information  and  analysis  relevant 
to  such  person’s  decision  making  and  oversight 
responsibilities. 

3.  Every  nonprofit  corporation  should  have 
a  nominating/govemance  committee  composed 
entirely  of  directors  who  are  independent  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  not  part  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  they  are  not  compensated  by  the 
corporation  for  services  rendered  to  it,  although 
they  may  receive  reasonable  fees  as  a  director. 
The  committee  is  responsible  for  nominating 
qualified  candidates  to  stand  for  election  to  the 
board,  monitoring  all  matters  involving  corporate 
governance,  overseeing  compliance  with  ethical 
standards,  and  making  recommendations  to  the 
full  board  for  ac¬ 
tion  in  gover¬ 
nance  matters. 

4.  Every 
nonprofit  corpo¬ 
ration  with  sub¬ 
stantial  assets  or 
annual  revenues 
should  develop 

I  and  implement  a 
three-tier  annual 
j  board  evaluation 
process  whereby 
the  performance 
of  the  board  as  a  whole,  each  board  commit¬ 
tee,  and  each  director  are  evaluated  annually. 

The  board  should  also  develop  and  implement 
a  process  for  review  and  evaluation  of  the  chief 
executive  officer  on  an  annual  basis. 

5.  Each  board  of  directors  is  responsible  for 
overseeing  corporate  ethics.  Ethical  conduct, 
including  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  law,  is  vital  to  a  corporation’s  sustainability 
and  long-term  success.  To  establish  an  ethical 
corporate  culture,  the  board  should  consider  the 
following  actions: 

•  Communicate  to  personnel  at  all  levels  of 
the  corporation  a  strong,  ethical  “tone  at  the  top,” 
set  by  the  board,  the  chief  executive  officer,  and 
other  senior  management,  establishing  a  culture 
of  legal  compliance  and  integrity; 

•  Assign  to  the  chief  executive  officer  or  other 
officer  the  specific  task  of  serving  as  compliance 
officer; 

•  Adopt  a  Conflicts  of  Interest  policy; 

•  Include  ethics-related  criteria  in  employee 
qualification  standards  and  in  employees’  annual 
performance  reviews. 

6.  Every  nonprofit  corporation  with  substan¬ 
tial  assets  or  annual  revenue  should  be  audited 


annually  by  an  independent  auditing  firm.  The 
corporation  should  change  auditing  firms  or  the 
lead  and  reviewing  audit  partner  periodically  to 
assure  a  fresh  look  at  the  firm’s  financial  state¬ 
ments.  The  audit  committee  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  completely  independent  directors  and 
should  set  rules  and  processes  for  complaints 
concerning  accounting  and  internal  control 
practices.  It  is  responsible  for  hiring,  setting 
compensation,  and  overseeing  the  auditor’s 
activities. 

7.  The  chief  executive  officer  and  the  chief 
financial  officer  of  every  nonprofit  corporation 
should  review  Form  990  or  Form  990-PF  and 
other  annual  information  returns  filed  by  the 
nonprofit  organization  with  federal  and  state 
agencies. 

8.  Any  attorney  providing  legal  services  to 
a  nonprofit  corporation  who  learns  of  evidence 
that  the  attorney  reasonably  believes  indicates 
a  material  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  or  similar 
violation  shall  report  that  evidence  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  nonprofit  corporation 
and,  if  warranted  by  the  seriousness  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  to  the  board  of  directors. 

9.  Every  nonprofit  corporation  should  adopt 
a  written  policy  setting  forth  standards  for 
document  integrity,  retention,  and  destruc¬ 
tion.  Section  1102  of  the  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act 
provides  that  whoever  alters  or  destroys  any 
document  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  the  inves¬ 
tigation  or  proper  administration  of  any  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  federal  agency  or 
department  is  guilty  of  a  felony.  This  provision 
applies  to  individuals  within  nonprofit  corpora¬ 
tions  as  well  as  business  corporations. 

10.  Every  nonprofit  corporation  should 
adopt  a  written  policy  to  permit  and  encourage 
employees  to  alert  management  and  the  board 
to  ethical  issues  and  potential  violations  of  law 
without  fear  of  retribution.  This  is  based  on 
Section  1 107  of  the  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act  which 
treats  as  a  felony  any  discharge,  demotion  or 
harassment  of  any  employee  who  provides  to 
a  law  enforcement  official  true  information 
about  the  potential  commission  of  a  federal 
offense.  This  provision  also  applies  to  indi¬ 
viduals  within  nonprofit  corporations  as  well  as 
business  corporations. 

Commentary 

The  10  principles  of  governance  are  derived 
primarily  from  four  sources:  the  Sarbanes- 
Oxley  Act  and  three 
corporate  governance 
codes  published  after 
the  Act  became  effec¬ 
tive  -  the  Report  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Corporate 
Responsibility  of  the 
American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion;  the  Findings  and 
Recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on 
Public  Trust  and  Private 
Enterprise  of  The 
Conference  Board;  and  Principles  of  Corporate 
Governance  of  The  Business  Roundtable. 

Those  sources  address  corporate  gover¬ 
nance  in  a  business  context,  not  in  a  nonprofit 
sector  environment.  This  commentary  identi¬ 
fies  significant  modifications  to  the  principles 
made  to  adapt  them  to  nonprofit  corporations. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  principles  fit  without 
much  difficulty,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
underlying  reality  that  fundamental  corporate 
governance  standards  are  much  the  same  for 
nonprofit  corporations  as  for  business  corpora¬ 
tions. 

Principles  1  and  2 

The  laws  of  every  state  contain  fiduciary 
duties,  the  twin  duties  of  care  and  loyalty,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  directors  of  nonprofit  corporations. 
But  the  meaning  of  the  language  used  to  define 
the  duty  of  care  is  far  from  self-revealing.  For 
example,  California’s  law  defines  the  duty  of 
care  as  the  duty  to  act  in  good  faith  “with  such 
care,  including  reasonable  inquiry,  as  an  ordi¬ 
narily  prudent  person  in  a  like  position  would 
use  under  similar  circumstances.” 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  board  of  directors  of 
a  nonprofit  corporation 
must  engage  in  active, 
independent,  and  informed 
oversight  of  the  activities  of 
the  corporation,  particularly 
those  of  senior  management. 


Every  nonprofit  corporation 
with  substantial  assets 
or  annual  revenue  should 
be  audited  annually  by  an 
independent  auditing  firm. 
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Emerging  principles 


The  search  for  clearer  guidance  is  unend¬ 
ing.  A  recent  version  is  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association.  Principles  1  and  2  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  corporate  governance  practices 
recommended  by  the  Task  Force  on  Corporate 
Responsibility  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  and  adopted  by  the  ABA  in  August,  2003. 

The  Task  Force  iden¬ 
tifies  as  a  major  board 
problem  “a  culture  of 
passivity  with  respect 
to  senior  executive  of¬ 
ficers,  in  which  those 
officers  are  not  subject 
to  meaningful  direc¬ 
tor  oversight ....  The 
goal  of  the  policies  and 
practices  recommended 
in  this  Report  will  only 
be  fully  achieved  if  ... 
directors  abandon  the 
passive  role  many  have 
been  content  to  play,  and  replace  it  with  a  new 
culture  stressing  constructive  skepticism  and 
an  active,  independent  oversight  role.” 

Concern  with  the  culture  of  board  passivity 
prompts  the  emphasis  on  an  active  board.  The 
ABA  standard  does  not  call  for  micromanage¬ 
ment  by  the  board,  but  it  does  provide  that 
the  director  with  knowledge  relevant  to  the 
board’s  responsibilities  may  not  sit  by  quietly 
and  withhold  that  information  from  the  board; 
the  director  has  an  affirmative  obligation  to 
disclose  relevant  information  to  the  board 
(Principle  2).  The  directors  “must  engage  in 
active,  independent  and  informed  oversight” 
(Principle  1). 

Board  passivity  is  not  limited  to  business 
corporations.  Directors  of  nonprofit  corpora¬ 
tions  have  also  been  faulted  for  reluctance  to 
ask  key  questions  and  to  participate  actively  in 
board  meetings. 

Principles  3  through  5 

The  notion  that  every  board  of  directors 
should  have  a  nomination/govemance  com¬ 
mittee  is  widespread  in  recommended  practice 
codes.  A  common  feature  is  that  the  committee 
be  independent  in  the  sense  that  the  directors 
serving  on  that  committee  are  not  part  of  the 
management  team  and  are  not  compensated 
by  the  corporation  for  services  rendered  to  it, 
although  they  may  receive  reasonable  fees  as 
a  director. 

Principle  4  reflects  another  consensus  in  the 
recommended  practice  codes  of  corporate  gov¬ 
ernance.  A  requirement  for  annual  evaluations 
of  the  executive  director  appears  frequently  in 
these  codes.  An  annual  evaluation  requirement 
for  directors  appears  less  often.  What  is  new 
here  is  the  proposed  three-tier  evaluation  at 
the  board  level.  Annual  evaluation  is  recom¬ 
mended  not  only  for  each  director,  but  for 
each  committee,  and  for  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  as  a  whole,  reflecting  a  concern  that  the 
result  of  individual  director  evaluations  may 
reveal  little  about  how  the  directors  perform  in 
relevant  groups. 

Principle  5  reflects  a  final  common  theme 
in  recommended  practice  codes:  a  recognition 
that  a  strong  ethical  standard  should  be  set  by 
a  “tone  at  the  top.” 

Principle  6 

Only  a  few  states  currently  require  annual 
audits  of  nonprofit  corporations.  But  that  is 
changing.  Some  states  have  proposed  manda¬ 
tory  audits  for  nonprofit  organizations  with 
assets  or  gross  revenues  over  $250,000.  In 
other  states  audits  are  required  only  of  larger 
nonprofits,  those  with  assets  of  $3  million  or 
gross  annual  revenues  of  $1  million. 

Below  a  certain  size,  the  nonprofit  corpora¬ 
tion  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the  costs  of  an 
annual  audit.  Nevertheless  nonprofit  corpora¬ 
tions  with  substantial  assets  or  annual  revenue 
should  anticipate  that  mandatory  annual  audits 
will  be  required. 

The  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act  requires  that  the 
board  of  directors  have  an  audit  commit¬ 
tee  composed  entirely  of  directors  who  are 
independent  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  part 
of  the  management  team  and  they  are  not  com¬ 
pensated  for  services  rendered  to  the  corpora¬ 


tion,  apart  from  fees  for  board  service. 

Similar  requirements  are  likely  to  be  im¬ 
posed  by  state  law  on  nonprofit  corporations. 
Legislation  proposed  by  the  New  York  Attorney 
General  would  have  required  nonprofit  boards  to 
designate  an  audit  committee  if  the  organization 
has  gross  revenues  over  $250,000.  Not  only  may 
the  directors  on  the 
audit  committee  not  be 
paid  for  services  to  the 
corporation,  they  may 
not  have  participated 
in  any  interested  party 
transactions  in  the  last 
year. 

California’s 
Nonprofit  Integrity 
Act  of  2004  requires 
annual  financial  audits 
of  charities  registered 
with  the  Attorney 
General  with  gross 
revenues  of  $2  million  or  more  in  any  year. 

Audit  committees  and  public  disclosure  of  those 
statements  are  also  required.  For  more  on  that 
Act  see  Silk  and  Fei,  “State  SOX:  Explanation 
of  California’s  Nonprofit  Integrity  Act  of  2004 
(SB  1262)”  in  46  Exempt  Organization  Tax 
Review  p.35  (January,  2004). 

Principle  7 

The  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act  requires  the  chief 
executive  and  chief  financial  officer  to  certify 
that  the  officer  has  reviewed  the  financial  state¬ 
ments,  that  they  contain  no  untrue  statement  or 
omission  of  material  fact,  and  that  they  fairly 
present  the  financial  condition  and  operations  of 
the  company.  Willful  false  certification  is  subject 
to  criminal  sanctions. 

Current  law  requires  IRS  Form  990  and  Form 
990-PF,  the  annual  information  returns  filed  by 
public  charities  and  private  foundations,  to  be 
signed  by  an  officer.  Those  information  returns 
are  signed  with  a  declaration  under  penalty  of 
perjury  that  the  officer  has  examined  the  return 
and  accompanying  schedules  and  that  they 
are  "true,  correct,  and  complete.”  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code  contains  its  own  perjury  and  false 
statement  statute  mak¬ 
ing  willful  violations  a 
felony.  IRC  §  7296(1). 

The  IRS  has  a 
wide  choice  of  laws  to 
select  from  to  enforce 
the  making  of  true 
statements  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  tax  returns. 

In  this  new  climate  of 
compliance,  nonprofit 
corporations  would  be 
well-advised  to  follow 
the  sound  advice  given 
by  Independent  Sector 
that  both  the  “CEO  and  the  CFO  should  review 
the  Form  990  or  990-PF  before  it  is  submitted  to 
ensure  that  it  is  accurate,  complete,  and  filed  on 
time.” 

Principle  8 

The  imposition  by  the  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act  of 
regulations  and  restrictions  on  accountants  has 
received  extensive  publicity.  Less  fanfare  has  ac¬ 
companied  a  new  rule  imposed  on  lawyers.  The 
Act  seeks  to  improve  compliance  by  requiring 
lawyers  to  “climb  the  ladder”  within  the  client 
company. 

If  the  lawyer  is  aware  of  evidence  of  mate¬ 
rial  violations  of  securities  law  or  breach  of 
fiduciary  duty  by  the  company  or  any  agent,  the 
attorney  must  report  that  evidence  to  the  chief 
legal  officer  or  chief  executive  officer.  If  that 
person  does  not  respond  appropriately,  then  the 
attorney  must  report  to  the  audit  committee  or 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  ethical  rules  of  the  legal  profession  are 
moving  in  a  similar  direction.  California  has  a 
permissive  reporting-up  rule.  Under  California’s 
Rule  of  Professional  Conduct  3-600(B),  when  a 
lawyer  learns  of  wrongdoing  by  a  corporate  cli¬ 
ent,  the  lawyer  may  refer  the  matter  “to  the  next 
higher  authority  in  the  organization,  including,  if 
warranted  by  the  seriousness  of  the  matter,  to  the 
highest  internal  authority.” 

The  ABA  recently  enacted  a  “climb  the  lad¬ 


der”  rule  that  is  mandatory  when  applicable. 
In  2003,  the  ABA  completely  revamped 
Model  Rule  1.13,  which  now  provides  that 
when  an  attorney  leams  of  wrongdoing  that  is 
likely  to  result  in  substantial  injury  to  the  cor¬ 
poration,  the  attorney  “shall  refer”  the  matter 
to  the  highest  authority  in  the  corporation,  the 
board  of  directors. 

In  the  nonprofit  sector,  these  trends  in  the 
law  are  likely  to  result  in  an  increase  in  com¬ 
pliance  discussions,  initiated  by  the  attorney, 
with  the  executive  director  and  with  the  board 
of  directors. 

Principles  9  and  10 

The  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act  also  adds  two 
criminal  offenses  to  federal  law.  Anyone  who 
alters  or  destroys  a  document  with  the  intent 
to  obstruct  a  federal  investigation  is  guilty  of 
felony;  so,  too,  is  a  person  who  discharges, 
demotes,  or  harasses  an  employee  for  provid¬ 
ing  true  information  to  a  federal  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officer. 

The  scope  of  these  criminal  offenses 
extends  to  individuals  in  nonprofit  corpora¬ 
tions  as  well  as  businesses  and  would  apply 
in  connection  with  IRS  audits  or  other  federal 
investigations  of  tax-exempt  organizations. 

To  the  extent  that  state  laws  do  not  already 
criminalize  similar  conduct  in  connection 
with  state  law  enforcement  investigations,  we 
are  likely  to  see  the  adoption  of  such  laws  at 
the  state  level. 

Accordingly,  a  nonprofit  corporation 
would  be  well-advised  to  elevate  awareness 
of  these  changes  within  the  organization  by 
adopting  written  policies  setting  forth  stan¬ 
dards  for  document  integrity  and  retention 
and  by  making  plain  that  employees,  without 
fear  of  retribution,  are  encouraged  to  alert 
management  and  the  board  to  ethical  issues 
and  potential  violations  of  law. 

Guides  to  a  Safe  Harbor 

What  can  we  leam  from  this  analysis  of 
emerging  principles  in  nonprofit  governance 
that  may  be  of  practical  use  to  us?  The  most 
valuable  teachings,  I  suggest,  are  not  about 
the  particular 
principles  them¬ 
selves,  which 
will  change 
over  time,  but 
about  under¬ 
lying  truths. 

By  following 
these  guides, 
the  board  of 
directors,  of¬ 
ficers,  staff,  and 
volunteers  of 
every  charitable 
corporation  will 

arrive  at  the  safest  harbor. 

1 .  Increasingly,  charities  are  expected  by 
the  public  to  take  the  high  road. 

2.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  a  charitable 
organization  merely  to  comply  with  the  letter 
of  the  law  or  even  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The 
charity  must  go  beyond  the  law.  The  public 
now  looks  to  charities  to  act  as  moral  agents. 

3.  Charitable  organizations  with  the  great¬ 
est  likelihood  of  satisfying  emerging  public 
expectations  will  be  those  that  take  all  mea¬ 
sures  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  conduct  of 
its  directors,  officers,  and  employees  reflects 
the  highest  ethical  standards  appropriate  to 
the  organizations’  structure  and  mission. 

4.  To  settle  for  less  is  to  run  the  risks  that 
the  charitable  organization’s  reputation  for 
integrity  will  be  weakened,  its  respect  by  the 
community  will  be  diminished,  and  its  ability 
to  fulfill  its  mission  will  be  imperiled. 

Attorney  Tom  Silk  has  been  an  advisor 
to  Montana  nonprofits;  his  law  office  is 
located  in  San  Franciso,  CA.  This  article 
first  appeared  in  Board  Cafe  and  was  later 
reprinted  in  OPERA  America’s  Newsline, 
March  2005.  For  the  complete  text  of  his 
article,  including  footnotes,  contact  Kim 
Baraby  Hurtle  at  the  Montana  Arts  Council, 
khurtle@mt.gov. 


Annual  evaluation  is 
recommended  not  only 
for  each  director,  but 
for  each  committee, 
and  for  the  board  of 
directors  as  a  whole  ... 


It  is  no  longer  sufficient 
for  a  charitable  organization 
merely  to  comply  with  the 
letter  of  the  law  or  even  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  The  charity 
must  go  beyond  the  law. 


Film  office 
offers  tips 

Want  tips  on 
how  to  get  hired 
on  a  film  produc¬ 
tion  or  shooting  a 
film  in  Montana? 
The  Montana 
Film  Office  has 
an  informative  list 
of  suggestions. 
Call  the  office  at 
406-841-2876; 
e-mail  requests 
to  montanafilm 
@visitmt.com  or 
visit  the  website: 
www.montana 
film.com. 

For  informa¬ 
tion  on  current 
and  upcoming 
film  produc¬ 
tions,  call  the 
Montana  Film 
Office  Hotline  at 
406-444-3960 
day  or  night.  The 
line  features  up- 
to-date  details  on 
film  productions 
that  the  office  has 
been  authorized 
to  release. 
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In  case  of 
emergency, 
program 
that  cell 

phone 

The  recent 
bombing  of  the 
London  transit 
system  has  made 
emergency  work¬ 
ers  increasingly 
aware  of  how 
difficult  it  can  be 
to  know  who  to 
notify  in  case  of 
an  emergency. 

More  than  70% 
of  those  brought 
out  of  the  London 
subway  system 
had  a  functional 
cell  phone.  How¬ 
ever,  while  most 
had  some  form  of 
personal  identi¬ 
fication,  few  had 
anything  in  their 
wallet  or  purse  in¬ 
dicating  whom  to 
notify  in  case  of 
an  emergency. 

Out  of  this 
experience  has 
come  the  cell¬ 
phone  acronym 
“ICE,"  or  “In 
Case  of  Emer¬ 
gency.”  Emer¬ 
gency  response 
organizations  are 
recommending 
that  people  make 
a  short  entry  with 
a  designator  for 
ICE,  your  initials 
and  program  in  a 
number. 

Mine  looks  like 
this:  ICE-for-DRB 
and  I  have  a 
preprogrammed 
number  for  who 
to  call.  (Remem¬ 
ber  when  you 
program  the 
number  to  use 
the  11 -digit  entry 
so  it  works  no 
matter  where  you 
are,  i.e.  1-406- 
555-1234.) 

It  will  only  take 
a  few  minutes  to 
pre-program  your 
phone  today, 
and  it  will  help 
both  you  and  the 
emergency  ser¬ 
vices  no  matter 
where  you  travel. 

-  Dave  Brown, 
Helena 
Former  firefighter 


Nonprofit  News 


Panel  strives  to 

By  Carleen  Layne 
Accountant,  Montana  Arts  Council 

We  know  that  98%  of  people  wash  their 
hands  when  someone’s  watching. 

We  don’t  know  how  many  wash  their  hands 
when  nobody  is  watching,  but  most  of  us  prob¬ 
ably  say  we  do,  whether  we  do  or  not. 

•  There  are  5,000  nonprofit  organizations  in 
Montana. 

•  75%  of  them  have  annual  budgets  of  less 
than  a  million  dollars. 

•  Nationally  there  are  1.3  million  nonprofit 
organizations. 

•  Nine  out  of  ten  households  give  to  chari¬ 
table  causes.  Total  charitable  giving  in  2003 
reached  $241  billion. 

•  In  one  1 8-month  period,  there  were  500 
stories  in  major  newspapers  about  nonprofit 
organizations  that  alleged  overcompensated  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  boards, 
risky  investments, 
interest-free  or  low 
interest  loans  to  orga¬ 
nization  insiders  and 
stealing  of  donations. 

•  The  very  bottom- 
line  question  is:  Are 
charitable  contribu¬ 
tions  being  used 
exclusively  for  charitable  purposes? 

I  attended  the  panel  meeting  of  the  Non¬ 
profit  Sector  Montana  Roundtable  on  May  1 1 . 
There  were  about  14  granting  organizations 
present  along  with  two  representatives  from 
the  Independent  Sector,  the  national  nonprofit 
organization  that  convened  the  panel  at  the 
encouragement  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  gather 
input  concerning  the  interim  report  prepared  by 
the  panel  and  presented  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  March  1,  2005.  Since  Max  Baucus  | 
is  the  ranking  member  of  the  committee,  they  j 
were  very  interested  in  gathering  input  from  his  | 
home  state. 

Accounting  derelictions  resulted  in  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act  for  the  for- 
profit  corporate  sector  in  2002.  Since  then, 
unfortunately,  there  have  been  media  allega¬ 
tions  of  questionable  conduct  by  trustees  and 
executives  of  public  charities  and  private 
foundations. 

Some  of  the  alleged  abuses  were  clear 
violations  of  law,  while  others  raised  ques¬ 
tions  about  whether  the  practices  met  the  high 
ethical  standards  expected  of  the  charitable 
sector.  While  only  a  small  number  of  charitable 
organizations  engaged  in  such  conduct,  there 


improve  nonprofit 

is  concern  that  further  regulatory  action  is 
[  necessary. 

In  June  2004,  hearings  were  convened 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Out  of 
those  hearings  and  subsequent  meetings  of 
members  of  the  nonprofit  sector  has  come  the 
Interim  Report  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  That  report  in  its  entirety  as  well  as  all 
other  information  about  the  work  of  the  panel 
is  available  on  the  internet  at  www.nonprofit 
panel.org. 

Working  with  the  Panel  on  the  Nonprofit 
Sector  were  175  executives  and  experts  with 
extensive  knowledge  of  and  experience  with 
public  charities  and  private  foundations. 

Drawn  from  organizations  of  all  sizes  serving 
diverse  missions  and  geographic  locations, 
they  advised  the  panel  as  it  developed  recom¬ 
mendations  on  how  to  ensure  that  nonprofits 

remain  a 
vibrant, 
responsive 
and  effec¬ 
tive  part  of 
American 
society. 

In  its  in¬ 
terim  report, 
the  panel 

focused  on  four  areas: 

•  Actions  the  sector  can  take  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis  to  improve  governance  and  ethical 
conduct; 

•  Ways  to  increase  transparency  of  chari¬ 
table  sector  operations; 

•  Additional  legislation  that  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  tax  exempt  dollars  are  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  charitable  purposes;  and 

•  Stronger  enforcement  of  existing  law  by 
federal  and  state  oversight  officials. 

In  addition,  in  developing  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  panel  on  the  nonprofit  sector’s  work 
was  guided  by  the  following  eight  overarch¬ 
ing  principles: 

1 .  A  vibrant  nonprofit  sector  is  essential 
for  a  vital  America. 

2.  The  nonprofit  sector’s  effectiveness 
depends  on  its  independence. 

3.  The  nonprofit  sector's  success  depends 
on  its  integrity  and  credibility. 

4.  Comprehensive  and  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  nonprofit  sector  must  be 
available  to  the  public. 

5.  A  viable  system  of  self-regulation  is 
needed  for  the  nonprofit  sector. 

6.  Government  should  ensure  effective 
enforcement  of  the  law. 


accountability 

7.  Government  regulation  should  deter 
abuse  without  discouraging  legitimate 
charitable  activities. 

8.  Demonstrations  of  compliance  with  high 
standards  of  ethical  conduct  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  size,  scale  and 
resources  of  the  organization. 

Beginning  in  March  2005,  16  field  hearings 
were  held  around  the  country.  The  roundtable 
meeting  in  Helena  on  May  11,  at  which  about 
75  members  of  the  nonprofit  community 
provided  input  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Independent  Sector,  directly  preceded  the  last 
field  hearing. 

Concern  was  expressed  about  the  effect  of 
potential  regulations  on  small  organizations 
with  few  or  no  professional  staff.  The  plan  at 
this  time  is  there  will  not  be  a  one-size-fits- 
|  all  approach  and  smaller  organizations  (with 
j  annual  budgets  of  less  than  $2  million)  will 
|  receive  consideration  in  some  of  the  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  “reasonable” 
practices  will  complement  “best”  practices. 

The  comment  period  closed  May  1 9  and 
j  the  draft  recommendations  are  available  in 
|  their  entirety  at  the  website  noted  above.  The 
list  of  topics  the  draft  recommendations  cover 
follows: 

1 .  Board  compensation 

2.  Executive  compensation 

3.  Structure,  size,  composition  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  boards  of  directors 

4.  Travel  expenses 

5.  Donor-advised  funds 

6.  Type  III  supporting  organizations 

7.  Abusive  tax  shelters  and  charitable 
organizations 

8.  Periodic  review  of  501(c)(3)  status 

9.  Disclosure  of  performance  data  by  pub¬ 
lic  charities 

10.  Non-cash  contributions 

1 1 .  Revisions  to  Forms  990  and  990-PF 

The  commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 

Service  stated  that  he  wished  that  the  corporate 
sector  had  been  as  proactive  and  helpful  as  the 
nonprofit  arena  is  being.  Of  course,  none  of 
us  are  surprised,  because  we’ve  been  working 
with  all  of  you  good  people  doing  good  for 
years. 

Stay  tuned  -  change  is  certain  to  occur. 

A  large  part  of  the  Panel  on  the  Nonprofit 
Sector’s  work  lies  ahead.  UPDATE:  The 
panel’s  final  report  was  released  in  June.  The 
document,  titled  “Strengthening  Transpar¬ 
ency  Governance  Accountability  of  Charitable 
Organizations,”  is  available  at  www.nonprofit 
panel.org. 


The  very  bottom-line  question 
is:  Are  charitable  contributions 
being  used  exclusively  for 
charitable  purposes? 


Montana  Arts  Council  seeks  Percent-for-Art  manager 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  looking  for  a  Percent-for-Art 
manager.  The  job  description  follows: 

Percent-for-Art  Program  Manager,  Montana  Arts  Council, 
Position  #514-3001,  State  of  Montana,  Helena.  Grade  15; 
part-time  temporary;  salary  range  $14. 95-$18. 18/hr.,  DOE. 
Address;  P.O.  Box  202201, 316  N  Park  Ave  (City/County 
Bldg)  Room  252,  Helena  MT  59620-2201. 

Interested  parties  must  submit  a  State  of  Montana  Job 
Application  Form  and  Supplement.  Contact  Kim  Baraby 
Hurtle,  executive  assistant  at  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  406- 
444-6430,  to  request  the  full  job  description,  or  contact  the 
Montana  Job  Service  or  visit:  www.mt.gov/work/emp_opp. 
asp. 

Closing  date:  Sept.  6,  2005  at  5  p.m. 

This  position  is  responsible  for  the  implementation  and 
maintenance  of  the  state’s  Percent-for-Art  Program.  The 
incumbent  reports  to  the  executive  director  and  determines,  in 
consultation  with  the  executive  director,  the  direction  and  ad¬ 
ministration  for  all  projects  of  this  agency  program,  subject  to 
the  DOA/Architecture  and  Engineering  Division  and  legislative 
funding  allocations  for  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art  for  new 
and  renovated  state  buildings. 


Incumbent  will  coordinate  all  phases  of  the  art  selection 
process,  including:  convening  art  selection  committee;  set¬ 
ting  timelines  with  Architecture  and  Engineering,  the  selec¬ 
tion  committee  and  artists;  preparing  orientation  materials; 
facilitating  selection  meetings;  and  presenting  committee 
recommendations  to  the  Montana  Arts  Council  for  review 
and  approval.  They  will  also  negotiate  and  monitor  artists’ 
contracts,  and  interagency  memoranda;  coordinate  the 
installation  and  signage  of  the  artwork  at  the  different  sites; 
manage  a  condition  survey  and  inventory  of  the  Percent- 
for-Art  collection;  write  articles  for  agency  newsletter  and 
press  releases;  prepare  program  budgets,  plans  and 
reports. 

The  work  requires  travel  within  the  state,  and  involves 
attendance  at  evening  and  weekend  meetings  to  comply 
with  the  schedules  of  artists,  community  and  volunteer 
organizations. 

Specifically,  the  work  requires  a  broad  knowledge  of: 
artists,  cultural  and  artistic  organizations;  administration  of 
projects;  visual  arts,  design  and  architecture;  group  facilita¬ 
tion,  and  problem-solving;  ability  to  speak  well  in  public  and 
to  communicate  effectively  verbally  and  in  writing;  ability  to 
operate  a  computer  and  a  familiarity  with  word  processing 
software;  knowledge  of  electronic  publishing  software  and 
an  ability  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle. 
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Copyright  musings: 

Internet  is  the  world's  largest  copy  machine 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2005 

Based  on  readers’  calls  and  letters,  it  seems 
time  to  write  about  copyright  basics  once 
again.  My  emphasis  will  be  on  copyright  pro¬ 
tection,  or  the  lack  thereof,  on  the  internet. 

I  am  seeing  more  and  more  articles  about 
copyright  and  trademark  issues  in  nearly  every 
publication  and  much  of  it  is  confusing,  often 
talking  about  what  the  law  should  be  rather 
than  what  it  is,  and  discussing  comparative 
copyright  protections  in  foreign  countries  and 
from  different  treaties.  This  is  all  interesting  in 
the  abstract  and  from  the  academic  standpoint, 
but  it  generally  is  not  helpful  to  the  artist  sitting 
in  his  studio  trying  to  figure  out  what  his  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  actually  are. 

The  basic  elements  of  copyright  protection 
are  fairly  simple.  Every  artist,  and  this  includes 
writers  and  musicians,  should  display  his  copy¬ 
right  notice  on  his  artwork  where  it  is  visible  to 
the  viewer.  The  copyright  notice  is  the  artist’s 
name,  the  copyright  symbol  ©,  and  the  year  of 
completion. 

For  example,  my  copyright  notice  would  be: 
Bill  Frazier  ©  2005.  That’s  it,  entirely  -  as 
simple  as  that.  This  is  notice  to  the  world  that 
the  artist,  creator  or  author,  claims  a  copyright 
on  his  work. 

After  years  of  advising  artists  on  this  issue,  I 
still  do  not  understand  why  so  many  resist  ap¬ 
plying  their  copyright  notice  to  their  work.  This 
is  essential  if  you  want  copyright  protection. 

I  think  I  have  heard  most  of  the  arguments 
for  not  doing  it  and  I  have  not  been  convinced 
to  change  my  mind.  If  you  come  to  my  office 
seeking  legal  advice  as  an  artist,  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  thing  I  will  tell  you.  If  you  refuse 
to  take  this  precaution,  do  not  complain  when 
your  work  gets  copied. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  required  in  Europe 
and  according  to  the  terms  of  some  treaties.  If 
you  do  put  this  notice  on  your  work  and  then 
register  it  with  the  Copyright  Office,  your  work 
will  be  entitled  to  a  number  of  protections.  If 
someone  does  infringe  your  work,  you  may  be 
entitled  to  such  things  as  statutory  damages, 
injunctions  and  attorney  fees,  but  you  usually 
have  to  go  to  court  to  get  these  results. 

The  artist  may  carry  the  process  an  addi¬ 
tional  step  by  registering  the  copyright  with  the 
United  States  Copyright  Office  at  the  following 
address:  Library  of  Congress,  Copyright  Of¬ 
fice,  101  Independence  Avenue  S.E.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D  C.  20559-6000. 

The  correct  form  for  an  artist  to  use  is  Form 
VA.  which  can  be  ordered  from  the  Copyright 
Office  or  downloaded  from  www.copyright. 


gov.  The  instructions  are  fairly  easy  to  follow; 
the  current  fee  is  $30.00;  and  the  item  is  regis¬ 
tered  as  of  the  date  the  Copyright  Office  receives 
the  form. 

The  same  copyright  laws  that  have  traditional¬ 
ly  protected  artwork  apply  to  internet  protections 
as  well,  in  theory.  But  in  real  life,  these  protec¬ 
tions  do  not  work  as  well  on  the  internet. 

Of  course,  if  you  include  copyrighted  images 
on  a  website,  you  should  display  your  copyright 
notice  (see  above)  prominently.  Even  so,  once 
something  appears  on  the  internet,  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  protection.  You  cannot  guarantee  it, 
nor  can  your  webmaster,  search  engine  or  other 
web  service. 

Once  an  image  appears  on  a  website,  it  is  ac¬ 
cessible  to  anyone  anywhere  in  the  world,  so  my 
suggestion  would  be  not  to  put  any  image  on  a 
website  that  you  cannot  afford  to  have  copied. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  copy  someone  in  say¬ 
ing  this,  but  somewhere  I  read  or  heard  that  the 
internet  is  the  world’s  largest  copy  machine 
-  clever,  but  true.  If  you  disagree,  factor  in  the 
logistics  and  costs  of  tracking  down  an  internet 
pirate,  anywhere  in  the  world,  suing  him  for 
copyright  infringement,  recovering  a  judgment, 
and  actually  getting  the  money  for  damages. 

And,  if  you  find  a  lawyer  who  is  willing  to  un¬ 
dertake  this,  see  if  he  will  do  it  for  a  contingent 
fee! 

Copyright  in  the  world  of  digital  and  expand¬ 
ing  electronic  technology  has  become  something 
of  an  unpredictable,  if  not  unreliable,  concept. 
Traditional  expectations  for  protection  and 
realistic  legal  remedies  simply  are  not  there,  so 
exhibit  your  work  on  the  internet,  or  not,  accord¬ 
ingly. 

In  other  words,  if  your  work  is  copied  on  the 
internet,  your  expectations  for  a  good  solution 
should  be  limited.  Refer  back  to  earlier  articles 
in  this  column  about  piracy  of  the  work  of  many 
American  sculptors  by  both  European  and  Asian 
factories. 

Some  limited  protection  can  be  found  in  the 
Digital  Millennium  Copyright  Act,  which  is 
designed  to  help  the  law  keep  up  with  emerging 
technologies.  Information  about  this  can  also 
be  found  on  the  Copyright  Office  website  noted 
earlier. 

Look  at  it  this  way.  There  will  always  be  a 
law,  but  enforcement  of  that  law  is  the  problem. 

On  a  different  note,  since  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  tax  season,  please  be  aware  that  some  of 
the  popular  self-help  tax  preparation  books  in¬ 
clude  incorrect  information  relative  to  copyright 
matters.  I  hate  to  sound  like  a  consumer-product 
label  warning,  but  relying  on  such  information 


Bill  Frazier 

could  cause  you  to  pay  too  much  in  taxes  or 
send  you  in  the  wrong  direction  with  your  tax 
planning. 

Simply  be  aware  of  this  and  consult  a 
CPA  if  you  have  questions.  Learn  about 
concepts  such  as  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system  (ACRS)  and  Section  179  expensing. 
The  resulting  potential  tax  savings  could  be 
substantial. 

In  past  issues  of  Slate  of  the  Arts.  I  have 
commented  on  the  practice  of  artists  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  paintings  in  restaurants  and  coffee 
houses  -  continuing  horror  stories. 

Again,  I  recommend  that  the  artist  raise  the 
question  of  insurance  coverage,  either  his  or 
the  host’s,  and  satisfy  himself  that  the  art  work 
is  covered  from  such  perils  as  fire  and  smoke 
damage,  theft  and  mysterious  disappearance. 

If  there  is  no  adequate  insurance  coverage, 
please  reconsider  the  display. 

Artwork,  even  when  covered  by  glass  or 
Lucite,  can  be  damaged  by  smoke,  grease  and 
other  such  pollutants.  Smoke  is  very  acidic,  so 
consider  the  effect  of  grease  generated  from 
grilling  steaks  and  hamburgers,  for  example. 
Also  keep  in  mind  the  potential  for  water  or 
steam  damage  from  grease  fires  in  a  restaurant 
or  cafe  and  remember  this  when  the  comer 
coffee  house  offers  to  show  your  watercolors. 

Bill  Frazier  recently  completed  a  lengthy 
and  invaluable  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  He’s  in  private 
practice  in  Big  Timber,  and  can  be  reached 
at  406-932-05453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net. 
This  article  is  printed,  with  thanks,  through 
courtesy  of  Art  of  the  West. 
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Small  town 
America 
redesigns 
itself 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
(www.community 
arts.net)  ran  an 
essay  in  July 
about  “Your  Town: 
Citizens  Institute 
on  Rural  Design” 
and  the  commu¬ 
nity  development 
it  has  sparked 
in  small  towns 
across  the  U.S. 

Every  year, 
“Your  Town”  work¬ 
shops,  sponsored 
by  the  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the 
National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preserva¬ 
tion,  have  been 
quietly  promoting 
small-town  eco¬ 
nomic  develop¬ 
ment  and  viability. 
Workshops  teach 
rural  community 
leaders  how  to 
assess  their 
town’s  physical 
assets  and  make 
the  best  of  them. 

For  the  com¬ 
plete  story,  go  to: 
www.community 
arts.net/reading 
room/archive 
files/2005/07/ 
small_town_amer. 

php. 


Prison  unveils  "All  Women  Are  Role  Models" 


On  Sept.  10,  the  “All  Women  Are  Role  Models”  project 
at  the  Montana  Women’s  Prison  in  Billings  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  a  dedication  ceremony  will  take  place.  The  first 
part  of  the  ceremony  begins  at  1:30  p.m.  at  the  prison, 
which  is  located  at  701  27th  Street  South, 

The  first  dedication  will  be  held  near  the  All  Women 
Are  Role  Models  Arch,  which  is  a  double  arch  located 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  prison.  The  public  is 
welcome  to  attend. 

The  second  ceremony  will  be  held  shortly  after,  inside 
the  prison,  and  will  dedicate  the  Loving  Mother  Arch 
and  the  Great  Mother  Arch.  This  second  portion  of  the 
ceremony  required  that  an  RSVP  be  made  to  Kim  Baraby 
Hurtle  at  the  Montana  Arts  Council  by  Aug.  1 . 

Those  without  an  invitation  will  be  allowed  to  observe 
from  the  prison’s  outer  yard.  The  Great  Mother  Arch  and 
the  Loving  Mother  Arch  can  be  seen  from  outside  but  at 
some  distance  and  through  chain-link  fence. 


Chip  Clawson’s  proposal  was  chosen  from  77  appli¬ 
cants  by  a  committee  of  artists,  architects  and  prison  of¬ 
ficials,  who  submitted  the  top  five  projects  to  the  women 
inmates  of  the  prison.  The  women  voted  for  the  All 
Women  Are  Role  Models  project  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  approved  their  choice. 

The  project  consisted  of  several  workshops  and  con¬ 
struction  of  three  ceramic  arches,  the  Great  Mother  Arch, 
the  Loving  Mother  Arch  and  the  All  Women  Are  Role 
Models  Arch. 

The  All  Women  Are  Role  Models  project  was  funded 
through  the  State  of  Montana  Percent  for  Art  program  and 
the  Montana  Arts  Council.  Clawson,  a  ceramic  artist  from 
Helena,  won  the  commission  to  build  three  pieces  of  art 
at  the  prison. 

For  more  details  e-mail  khurtle@mt.gov  or  call 

406-444-6639. 


Artist  Chip  Clawson 
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NYFA 
launches 
new  e-zine 

The  New  York 
Foundation  for 
the  Arts  (NYFA) 
recently  launched 
the  new  version 
of  NYFA  Current, 
the  organization’s 
free,  national  e- 
publication. 

The  revamped 
NYFA  Current 
continues  the 
publication’s 
1 2-year  history 
of  reporting  the 
latest  news  and 
happenings  in 
the  arts  world, 
but  with  greater 
emphasis  on  the 
artist’s  voice. 

Actively 
engaged  with 
thousands  of 
contemporary 
artists,  NYFA  is 
uniquely  qualified 
to  monitor  the 
pulse  of  today’s 
art  scene- 
Practicing  artists 
and  critics  from 
across  the 
country  comment 
on  trends  and 
movements  in 
the  art  world 
with  biweekly 
features,  rants 
and  raves  on  the 
contemporary 
scene,  and 
artists’  insider 
perspectives  on 
exhibitions  and 
performances. 

To  subscribe 
to  NYFA 
Current,  visit 
www.nyfa.org/ 
current  or  email 
current@nyfa. 
org. 


pportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  and  Regional 


The  Sandpiper  Gallery  in  the  Poison  Library 
Complex  calls  for  artists  to  participate  in  their 
Holiday  Bazaar  of  Original  Art  Nov.  11-12, 2005. 
Two  kinds  of  booths  are  available:  mind  your  own 
table  or  let  the  gallery  vend  it  for  you  for  a  small  fee. 
The  gallery  will  also  be  hosting  the  Poison  Chamber 
of  Commerce  “Splash”  Friday  evening,  Nov.  1 1 ,  to 
spread  the  news  about  the  fine  arts  in  the  area.  Space 
is  limited,  and  duplicate  booths  are  discouraged 
to  ensure  variety.  The  Sandpiper  Gallery  is  an  all¬ 
volunteer,  Fine  Arts  Not  For  Profit  Corporation, 
so  artists  must  carry  their  own  insurance.  E-mail 
your  intent  to  participate  to  smair@cyberport.net, 
or  call  Mary  at  406-883-2853. 

In  honor  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial, 

the  Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture  is 
hosting  a  fall  art  exhibit:  “Spirit  of  Place:  Now 
and  Then.”  The  show  will  be  on  display  in  the 
Weaver  Room  Sept.  9-Jan.  15.  All  artists  affiliated 
with  The  Emerson  and  Beall  Park  Art  Center  are 
invited  to  submit  artworks  for  a  juried  exhibit. 
Artists  may  submit  one  hand-delivered  entry  each 
to  the  Emerson  office  on  Thursday,  Sept.  1  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  There  is  no  entry  fee.  Works  must 
be  framed  and/or  ready  to  hang.  Entry  forms  are 
available  in  the  Emerson  office  or  Beall  Park  Art 
Center.  For  further  information  contact:  Ellen 
Omitz,  Beall  Park  Art  Center.  409  North  Bozeman, 
Bozeman,  MT  59715;  406-586-3970. 

The  Emerson  and  Beall  Park  Art  Center  are 

now  accepting  applications  for  solo  and  group  arts 
exhibits.  The  four  venues  include  the  Lobby  and 
Weaver  Room  of  the  Emerson  and  the  Jessie  Wilber 
Gallery  and  Lobby  of  Beall  Park  Art  Center.  The 
galleries  are  committed  to  exhibiting  the  work  of 
both  established  and  emerging  artists  of  the  region. 
An  Exhibits  Advisory  Panel  of  Emerson  staff,  local 
artists  and  community  members  reviews  these 
applications  throughout  the  year.  To  apply,  send 
S  ASE  to  Beall  Park  Art  Center, 409  North  Bozeman, 
Bozeman,  MT  59715.  For  further  information  call, 
Ellen  Omitz,  Visual  Arts  Director,  406-586-3970. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  17, 2005. 

The  B.A.G.  Gallery  in  Miles  City,  MT,  is  seeking 
solo  or  group  show  proposals  for  the  year  2006. 
For  more  information,  cil  406-234-2785  or  e-mail 
eikoreo2@webtv.net,  orjaberwok@midrivers.com. 

Seeking  artisans  for  first  juried  gift  show  at 
the  B.A.G.  Gallery  in  Miles  City,  MT.  The  art 
works  should  be  original  and  handmade.  The  gift 
show  will  run  in  November  and  December.  For 
more  information,  call  406-234-2785  or  e-mail 
eikoreo2@webtv.net,  or  jaberwok@midrivers. 
com.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  5,  2005. 

“Miniatures:  The  Little  Picture  Show”  will  be 
held  Nov.  20-Dec.  31  at  the  Custer  County  Art 
and  Heritage  Center  in  Miles  City,  MT.  Juror  of 
selection  and  awards  is  Marcus  Hartse.  For  more 
*  information  or  entry  form  contact  the  Custer  County 
Art  and  Heritage  Center,  PO  Box  1284,  Miles 
City,  MT  59301;  406-234-0635.  DEADLINE: 
Nov.  1,  2005. 

The  second  annual  Downtown  HarvestFest 

will  be  held  Oct.  8  in  downtown  Billings.  All 
organizations  are  encouraged  to  participate. 
Food,  drink  and  or/gift  and  craft  item  vendors  are 
encouraged  to  participate.  For  more  information 
contact  Lisa  at  Downtown  Billings,  406-259- 
5454  or  e-mail  lisaw@downtownbillings.com. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  28,  2005. 

The  City  of  Moscow  has  issued  a  call  for 
artists  for  a  public  art  project  to  be  located  in 
South  Couplet  Park  at  the  south  entrance  to  the 
community.  The  Mayor’s  Heritage  Project  has  four 
goals  as  outlined  by  Mayor  Marshall  Comstock: 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  city’s  heritage;  to  enhance  the 


south  entrance  to  the  city ;  to  welcome  visitors  to  this 
part  of  the  Palouse;  and  to  highlight  the  downtown 
district.  $23,000  has  been  budgeted  for  the  project, 
which  must  include  all  design,  fabrication  and 
installation  costs.  Applications  can  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  Moscow  Arts  Commission  at  208- 
883-7036  or  by  forwarding  a  mailing  address 
to  dheath@ci.moscow.id.us.  An  on-line  copy  is 
available  at  www.ci.moscow.id.us/mac.  Up  to  three 
finalists  will  be  selected  by  Sept.  2  and  proposals 
will  be  reviewed  on  Oct.  5.  A  final  artist  will  be 
selected  by  October  14. 

The  fourth  annual  Arts  and  Crafts  Show  will 
be  held  Oct.  15-16  at  Majestic  Valley  Arena 
in  Kalispell,  MT.  New  vendors  are  welcome. 
10’xlO’  spaces  are  $125,  10’x20’  spaces  are  $175. 
Booths  come  with  tables  and  two  chairs.  For 
more  information,  call  Colleen  at  406-755-5366. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  10,  2005. 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great 
Falls,  MT,  seeks  artists  for  the  ninth  annual  Art 
Benefit  Art  Auction  to  be  held  Feb.  4,  2006.  The 
auction  is  a  premiere  event  connecting  patrons  to 
the  region’s  finest  artists.  This  year’s  gala  features 
Italy  with  a  Festival  dei  due  Mondi,  or  the  festival 
of  two  worlds:  food  and  art.  Artwork  is  exhibited 
at  Paris  Gibson  Square  December  and  January  then 
auctioned  in  February.  Artists  can  donate  work  or 
split  the  sale  price,  and  proceeds  benefit  museum 
programs.  Participation  in  this  prestigious  event 
is  by  jury.  A  variety  of  styles,  subjects  and  media 
are  considered.  For  information  or  to  receive  a 
jury  form,  contact  Debbie  Zartner,  406-727-8255. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  14,  2005. 

The  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival 

announces  a  call  for  entries  for  the  4th  annual  Poster 
Art  Contest.  The  theme  this  year  is  “People  and 
Nature  -  Living  in  Harmony.”  Winning  art  will  be 
featured  as  the  official  image  of  the  29th  IWFF  to  be 
held  in  Missoula,  MT,  May  1 3-20, 2006.  The  entry 
fee  is  $10.  There  are  three  cash  prizes  for  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  place  winning  art.  For  information  or  entry 
forms,  contact  the  International  Wildlife  Media 
Center  at 406-728-9380,  orvisit  www.  wildlifefilms. 
org.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  1,  2005. 

The  MonDak  Heritage  Center’s  29th  Annual 
Judged  Art  Show  will  be  held  Aug.  10-Sept.  20, 
2005 .  Media  includes  watercolor,  oil/acrylic,  pastel, 
drawing,  sculpture  and  mixed  media.  Entry  fees, 
cash  prizes  awarded.  For  prospectus,  send  S  ASE  to 
Show  Coordinator,  MonDak  Heritage  Center  and 
Art  Society,  120  3rd  Ave.  SE,  Sidney,  MT  59270; 
406-433-3500.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  24,  2005. 

Disclosing  October  is  an  annual  juried  show,  open 
to  all  artists,  focusing  on  the  artistic  representation 
of  the  effects  of  sexual  and  domestic  violence  on 
victims  and  the  community  at  large.  The  show, 
which  will  hang  in  the  Exit  Gallery  on  the  MSU 
campus  Oct.  24-Nov.  4,  2005,  will  coincide  with 
other  events  that  are  part  of  Domestic  Violence 
Awareness  Month.  All  two-  and  three-dimensional 
mediums  accepted.  Entry  fee  is  $5  per  slide  and 
artist  may  submit  up  to  three  entries.  Send  slides 
to  The  Exit  Gallery,  SUB  282B,  Montana  State 
University,  Bozeman,  MT  59717,  Attn:  Lorie 
Hoffman.  Include  SASE,  with  sufficient  packaging 
and  postage  to  return  the  work,  with  name,  address, 
phone  number  and  e-mail  address.  Artist  statement 
is  optional.  For  more  information,  call  406-582- 
8141.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  9,  2005. 

ZooMontana  and  Botanical  Gardens  is 
sponsoring  a  photography  contest,  open  to 
amateur  photographers  of  all  ages.  The  contest 
runs  through  Sept.  5,  2005.  All  photographs  must 
be  taken  on  the  zoo  grounds.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.zoomontana.org  or  call  406-652-8100, 
ext.  3. 

Alder  Gallery  is  producing  La  Petite  13,  a  small 
format  art  competition  open  to  artists  residing  in 
North  America.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
alderart.com  or  send  SASE  to  Alder  Gallery, 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  Insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  Information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Box  8517,  Coburg,  OR  97408;  541-342-6411. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  12,  2005. 

The  Wild  Plum  Station  in  Dixon,  MT,  has 
several  openings  for  established  and  emerging 
artists  for  fall  shows.  The  gallery  is  also  booking 
musicians  for  Friday  and  Saturday  night 
performances.  Call  406-246-2787. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  National 


The  Palm  Beach  International  Sculpture 
Biennale  will  be  held  Feb.  16- April  16,  2006. 
This  international  juried  competition  is  an 
exciting  opportunity  for  artists  from  all  over  the 
world  to  experience  this  innovative  showcase 
for  outdoor  sculpture.  Seventy-five  artists  will 
be  selected  to  participate  in  the  showcase  and 
60-day  installation  during  the  height  of  season  in 
the  communities  of  the  Palm  Beaches.  Ten  artists 
will  be  honored  as  best  in  show  and  the  top  three 
will  receive  cash  prizes,  which  combined  will 
total  over  $17,000.  For  more  information  and 
application,  visit  www.sculpturebiennale.com. 
DEADLINE:  Oct.  15,  2005. 

The  Rockaway  Artists  Alliance  (Non-Profit) 
in  partnership  with  the  National  Park  Service/ 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  presents 
“Sewn  and  Thrown:  A  Pottery  and  Quilt 
Exhibition  of  Juried  Original  Work”  to  be  shown 
at  the  Rockaway  Center  for  the  Arts  (RoCA) 
at  Fort  Tilden,  Rockaway,  Queens,  NY,  Nov. 
12-Dec.  18.  For  a  prospectus  and  entry  form, 
visit  www.rockawayartistsalliance.org  or  call 
718-474-0861.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  7,  2005. 

Red  Dot  Fine  Art  will  hold  its  second  annual 
International  Figure  Exhibition  Nov.  14-Dec.  3 
in  Santa  Fe,  NM.  The  exhibition  call  is  open  to 
all  individuals  working  in  two-dimensional  and 
three-dimensional  work  in  a  realistic  figurative 
style  in  any  media.  For  prospectus,  visit  www. 
reddotfineart.com  or  send  a  SASE  to:  Red 
Dot  Fine  Art,  ATTN:  Small  Works  Exhibition, 
616-1/2  B  Canyon  Road,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501. 
For  more  information,  call  505-820-0114  or 
e-mail  info@reddotfineart.com.  DEADLINE: 
Sept.  10,  2005. 

The  Charlotte  County  Art  Guild  is  sponsoring 
the  Fifth  Biennial  National  Art  Exhibit,  to  be 
held  Feb.  4-March  17,  2006.  The  exhibition 
is  limited  to  two-dimensional  paintings  and 
drawings  executed  in  the  last  two  years.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.visualartscenter.com  or 
write  to  Charlotte  County  Art  Guild,  Inc.,  210 
Maud  St.,  Punta  Gorda,  FL33950;  94 1  -639-88 1 0. 
DEADLINE:  Nov.  1,  2005. 


Residencies 


The  Asia  Pacific  Performance  Exchange 
(APPEX)  is  an  international  artists  residency 
program  that  promotes  cross-cultural  dialogue 
and  interdisciplinary  exploration;  develops 
rigorous  strategies  for  art  making  that  reflect  the 
nuances  of  cultural  differences;  and  fosters  new 
ways  to  create,  combine,  and  interpret  artistic 
expressions.  APPEX  is  a  six-week  intensive 
residency  to  be  held  in  July  and  August,  2006, 
in  Los  Angeles,  CA.  For  five  days  a  week,  artists 
will  engage  in  all-day  master  classes,  studio 
workshops,  experimentation,  and  collaborative 
projects.  On  weekends  and  evenings,  participants 
will  be  introduced  to  the  vibrant  arts  and  culture 
context  of  the  host  city  through  specially 
planned  field  trips  and  concerts.  Each  Fellow 
will  be  provided  with  travel  expenses,  shared 
accommodations,  and  meals  for  the  duration 
of  the  residency.  Traditional  and  contemporary 
performing  artists  from  Asia  and  the  United 
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States  are  invited  to  apply.  Artists  who  are  active 
in  the  community  as  educators,  artistic  directors 
and  cultural  workers  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
For  application  information  visit  www.wac.ucla. 
edu/cip/appex/index.htm  or  contact  the  UCLA 
Center  for  Intercultural  Performance  (C1P), 
Department  of  World  Arts  and  Cultures  ( WAC), 
Glorya  Kaufman  Hall,  120  Westwood  Plaza, 
Ste.  188,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90095;  310-206- 
1335;  e-mail:  cip@arts.ucla.edu.  DEADLINE: 
Nov.  10,  2005 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  MT, 
is  accepting  applications  from  artists  of  all 
disciplines.  Residencies  are  one  month  to  one 
year  in  length.  Facilities  include  two  apartments 
with  separate  20’  x  30’  studios,  one  soundproofed 
apartment  for  writers/musicians/composers, 
and  one  studio  apartment  for  writers  or  others 
who  require  minimal  space;  all  include  kitchen 
facilities,  double  bed  and  private  phone. 
Limited  financial  aid  is  available.  Application 
dates  are  Jan.  14  for  June  to  August,  May  1  for 
September  to  December,  and  Aug.  15  for  January 
to  May.  Applications  are  on  the  web  at  www. 
montanarefuge.org  or  send  SASE  to  Montana 
Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin,  MT  5963 1 ;  phone 
406-225-3500;  e-mail:  mar@mt.net. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena,  MT, 
and  the  Jentel  Foundation  in  Banner,  WY,  are 

collaborating  on  a  residency  for  writers  interested 
in  the  ceramic  arts.  Starting  May  1,  2006,  the 
Jentel  Critic  will  spend  up  to  two  weeks  at  the 
Archie  Bray  Foundation,  meeting  and  learning 
about  the  Bray’s  Taunt,  Lilian,  and  Lincoln 
fellows  and  their  art,  and  gaining  firsthand 
experience  with  the  creative  environment  that 
nurtures  their  work.  May  1 5  through  June  1 3  will 
be  spent  at  the  Jentel  Foundation,  where  writers 
can  take  advantage  of  the  quiet  environment  to 
focus  on  developing  three  500- word  essays  about 
the  Bray  fellowship  artists  and  their  artwork. 
The  essays  will  be  published  in  a  catalog  and 
distributed  at  the  fellowship  exhibitions  in  August 
2006.  Housing  and  stipend  are  provided.  More 
information  is  available  at  archiebray.org  or 
jentelarts.org.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  15,  2005. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 

Rome  Prize  competition.  One  of  the  leading 
overseas  centers  for  independent  study  and 
advanced  research  in  the  arts  and  the  humanities, 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome  offers  up  to 
thirty  fellowships  for  periods  ranging  from  six 
months  to  two  years.  Rome  Prize  winners  reside 
at  the  academy’s  11 -acre  center  in  Rome  and 
receive  room  and  board,  a  study  or  studio,  and 
a  stipend.  Stipends  are  $10,500  for  six-month 
fellowships  and  at  least  $2 1 ,000  for  fellowships 
up  to  eleven  months.  For  further  information  or 
to  download  guidelines  and  application  forms, 
visit  www.aarome.org  or  contact  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  7  East  60  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10022,  attn:  Programs;  212-751-7200  x  47; 
e-mail:  info@aarome.org.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  1, 
2005. 

The  Andy  Warhol  Foundation  for  the  Visual 
Arts’  objective  is  to  foster  innovative  artistic 
expression  and  the  creative  process  by  supporting 
cultural  organizations  that,  in  turn,  support  artists 
and  their  work.  Grants  are  made  on  a  project 
basis  to  curatorial  programs  at  museums,  artists’ 
organizations  and  other  cultural  institutions  to 
originate  innovative  and  scholarly  presentations 
of  contemporary  visual  arts.  Projects  may 
include  exhibitions,  catalogues,  and  other 
organizational  activities  directly  related  to  these 
areas.  The  foundation  also  supports  the  creation 
of  new  work  through  regranting  initiatives  and 
artist-in-residence  programs.  The  deadlines 
for  proposals  are  March  1  and  September  1, 
annually.  Grant  guidelines  are  available  at  www. 
warholfoundation.org. 


Workshops/Conferences 

“Local  Landscapes  In  Oil,”  a  workshop  by 
Phil  Starke,  will  be  held  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1-2, 
and  is  presented  by  the  Hockaday  Museum 
of  Art  in  Kalispell,  MT.  Cost  is  $400  before 
Sept.  1,  $450  after,  if  space  is  available.  For 
more  information,  call  406-755-5268  or  e-mail 
education@hockadaymuseum.org. 


“Art  for  Fun”  with  Bob  Kercher  will  be  held 
at  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls,  MT. 
10  a.m.-noon  Saturdays,  Oct.  15-Nov.  5.  The  cost 
is  $60.  Call  406-727-8787  ext.  147  to  register. 

A  Story  Quilt  Workshop  with  Mary  Lou 
Weidman  will  be  held  Oct.  15-16  at  Museum  of 
the  Rockies  in  Bozeman,  MT.  Cost  is  $75-$85.  For 
more  information,  call  406-994-6622. 

Robert  Kuester,  winner  of  the  Grand  Prize  at  the 
Oil  Painters  of  America  National  Exhibition,  will 
teach  a  three-day  Oil  Painting  Still  Life  Workshop 
at  the  Blackwood/Friedland  Studios  in  Bozeman, 
MT,  Oct.  14-16.  Cost  is  $250.  All  levels  of  painter 
from  beginner  to  seasoned  professional  will  be 
accepted.  To  reserve  a  spot,  call  406-586-4484  or 
e-mail  sblackwood@mcn.net. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic 
Arts  presents  the  following  fall  ceramic  classes: 
Beginning  Ceramics,  Tuesday  evenings,  Sept.  6- 
Nov.  8;  Intermediate  Ceramics,  either  Tuesday 
mornings  Sept.  6-Nov.  8  or  Wednesday  evenings. 
Sept.  7-Nov.  9;  and  Advanced  Ceramics,  Thursday 
evenings  Sept.  8-Nov.  10.  Tuition  is  $125  for 
members  and  $160  for  non-members.  To  register, 
call  406-443-3502. 

Intermediate  Pottery  Class  with  Cindy  Eve  will 
be  held  at  Eve’s  Pottery  in  Great  Falls,  MT,  Tuesday 
mornings  for  nine  weeks  beginning  Sept.  13.  Cost 
is  $125  plus  clay.  Call  406-452-9155  for  more 
information. 

The  Creative  Center:  Arts  for  People  with  Cancer 

is  again  offering  its  highly  regarded  Hospital 
Artist-in-Residence  (AiR)  Training  Institute,  Nov. 
13-18,  in  New  York  City.  Any  artist  interested 
in  artmaking  in  a  hospital  setting  is  encouraged 
to  apply.  A  Hospital  Artist-in-Residence  uses 
arts  activities  to  complement  traditional  medical 
treatment  and  to  encourage  a  patient’s  creative, 
constructive  response  to  illness  and  disease.  The 
Creative  Center’s  AiR  Training  examines  the 
multiplicity  of  issues  encountered  when  offering 
artmaking  to  patients,  families  and  staff  in  hospitals 
and  hospices.  Seminars,  site  visits,  individual 
consultations  and  hospital  internships  are  presented 
by  a  diverse  faculty  of  artists,  physicians,  nurses, 
administrators  and  art  educators  from  New  York’s 
leading  medical  and  cultural  institutions.  Artists  in 
all  media  (visual,  literary,  performing)  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  this  unique,  totally  grant-funded 
opportunity.  Call  The  Creative  Center  for  more 
information,  646-336-761 2.  There  is  no  application 
fee.  Download  an  application  from  The  Center’s 
website:  www.thecreativecenter.org.  DEADLINE: 
Sept.  30,  2005. 

Lost  Horse  Press  will  host  a  poetry  writing 
workshop,  “Finding  the  Authentic  Voice:  Strategies 
for  Accommodating  Narrative  to  the  Lyric  Impulse,” 
featuring  poet  Christopher  Howell  Sept.  16-17,  in 
Sandpoint,  ID.  Cost  of  the  workshop  is  $100.  To 
register  for  the  workshop  or  to  request  information, 
contact  Lost  Horse  Press  at  208-255-4410;  e-mail 
losthorsepress@mindspring.com;  or  visit  www. 
losthorsepress.org. 

Kevin  Heaney  Art  Workshops  at  Heaney  Studio 
in  Deer  Lodge,  MT,  offer  the  following  classes: 
Drawing,  Sept.  17;  Watercolor,  in  October;  and  Oil 
Painting,  Nov.  1 2.  Cost  of  each  workshop  is  $50.  For 
more  information  or  to  register,  call  406-846- 1 244; 
e-mail:  heaneyart@hotmail.com;  Heaney  Studio, 
PO  Box  1 0 1 ,  Deer  Lodge,  MT  59722. 

Montana  Magazine  offers  a  photography 
workshop  with  Chuck  Haney  and  John  Reddy 

Sept.  22-25  in  the  Beartooth  Mountains  near  Red 
Lodge,  MT.  This  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
all  levels  of  photographers,  featuring  outdoor 
photography  workshops  with  individualized 
instruction  and  good  humor.  Cost  is  $495. 
For  information,  call  888-666-8624  or  e-mail: 
photos  @  montanamagazine.com. 

Tango  Workshop  with  Norberto  “El  Pulpo”  Esbrez 
and  Luiza  Paes,  from  Argentina,  will  be  held  Sept. 
2-4  at  The  Emerson  Cultural  Center  in  Bozeman, 
MT.  Cost  is  $1 10  for  the  full  weekend  package  or 
$  15/class  individually.  For  more  information,  visit 
tangomontana.com  or  call  406-587-9797. 

Creativity  Workshop,  taught  by  Master  Teachers 
Shelley  Berc  and  Alejandro  Fogel,  will  be  held  Nov. 
ll-14inNewYork  City.  Other  workshops  are  offered 
in  the  spring  in  New  York  City  and  summer  in  Europe 


(Crete,  Provence,  Florence,  Barcelona,  Prague 
and  Dublin).  Three  university  credits  are  offered 
for  the  workshops  in  Europe.  Founded  in  1993, 
the  Creativity  Workshop  is  dedicated  to  teaching 
people  about  their  creativity  and  how  to  use  it  in 
all  aspects  of  life,  work,  and  creative  expression. 
The  price  of  the  NYC  workshop  is  $600,  tuition 
only.  European  workshop  prices  start  at  $  1 ,750  for 
tuition  and  nine  nights  of  accommodations.  The 
on  ly  requirements  for  the  Creativity  Workshop  are 
curiosity  about  the  creative  process  and  a  sense  of 
playfulness.  Formore  information,  visit  www.the- 
creativity-joumey.com  or  call  866-217-1980. 

Deborah  Milton  offers  the  following  classes  near 
Missoula,  MT:  a  six-session  beginners  watercolor 
class  beginning  Sept.  10;  Exploring  the  Meaning 
ancj  |  Wonder  of  Midlife,  an  eight-session  course 
for  women,  beginning  Sept.  14;  and  Relating  to 
Rocks  with  Dorothy  Patent  and  Deborah  Milton, 
Oct.  16.  For  information,  call  406-726-0030. 

Traditional  Trades  Week,  a  series  of  workshops 
in  quill  art,  nature  journaling,  traditional  beading 
and  other  traditional  skills,  will  be  held  Sept.  8- 1 1 
at  Travelers’  Rest  State  Park  in  Lolo,  MT.  For 
more  information,  call  406-273-4253. 

Leadership  Exchange  in  Arts  and  Disability 
Training  and  Conference  will  be  held  Sept.  29- 
Oct.  1  in  Scottsdale  and  Mesa,  A Z.  The  annual 
gathering  of  Accessibility  professionals  working 
in  the  country’s  arts  and  cultural  organizations 
offers  an  opportunity  to  expand  knowledge  and 
skills  in  accessibility  -  making  arts  and  cultural 
experiences  more  accessible  to  and  inclusive 
of  everyone  in  your  community.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.artability.org  or  www. 
kennedy-center.org/accessibility,  or  call  the 
Kennedy  Center  Accessibility  Office  at  202-4 1 6- 
8727;  e-mail:  access@kennedy-center.org. 

Glacier  Institute,  located  near  Glacier  Park,  offers 
the  following  workshops:  Cattail,  Pine  Needle 
and  Willow  Basket  Weaving,  Patricia  Fialcowitz, 
Dec.  2-4,  $125-$  165;  and  Wool  Felting:  Creating 
Winter  Clothing,  Lynx  Vilden,  Dec .  10- 11,  $  125- 
$145.  For  more  information,  call  406-755-1211 
or  visit  glacierinstitute.org. 

The  Depot  Gallery  in  Red  Lodge,  MT.  offers 
the  following  workshops:  Sue  Spero  Oil  Painting 
Workshop,  Sept.  10;  Ann  Sweeney  Acrylic 
Workshop,  Sept.  24;  and  “Pricing  Your  Artwork” 
with  A1  Jones,  Oct.  15.  For  more  information,  call 
406-446-1370. 

“Journey  and  Place:  Forming  Gratitude 
Through  Art”  with  Julia  Becker  will  be  held  Sept. 

1 0  at  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great 
Falls,  MT.  Call  406-727-8255  to  register. 

“Mixed  Media  and  Collage  Workshop  for 
Adults”  with  Inez  Storer  will  be  held  Oct.  8  at 
the  Missoula  Art  Museum  in  Missoula,  MT.  Cost 
is  $65.  To  register,  call  406-728-0447. 

The  Photographers’  Formulary  offers  the 
following  workshops:  “Independent  Study  for 
Digital  Negatives  and  Alternative  Photography” 
with  Dan  Burkholder,  Oct.  2-7 ;  “Fine  Printing  and 
Darkroom  Skills”  with  Tim  Rudman,  Oct.  9-14; 
and  “Lith  Printing  and  Toning”  with  Tim  Rudman, 
Oct.  16-21.  The  workshops  are  held  in  Condon. 
MT.  For  more  information,  call  800-922-5255  or 
visit  www.photoformulary.com. 

The  15th  Annual  Flathead  River  Writers 
Conference  will  be  held  Oct.  7-9  at  Grouse 
Mountain  Lodge  in  Whitefish,  MT.  Writers 
converge  for  three  days  of  workshops,  speakers, 
and  panel  discussions.  This  year’s  presenters 
include  New  York  Times  best-selling  fiction 
and  nonfiction  writer  Randy  Wayne  White, 
screenwriter  Linda  Seger,  Spur  Award  winner 
Richard  Wheeler,  children’s  writer  Kathi  Appelt 
and  editor  Samuel  Pinkus,  among  others. 
Attendance  is  limited  to  the  first  100  registered. 
There  will  also  be  two,  12-person,  three-day 
workshops  in  fiction  and  nonfiction/magazine 
writing  preceding  the  general  weekend  conference. 
Cost  for  the  weekend  is  $150.  For  the  three-day 
workshop  and  the  weekend  combined  the  cost 
is  $460.  Price  goes  up  after  Sept.  26,  2005.  For 
brochure  e-mail  hows@centurytel.net  or  write 
PO  Box  77 1 1 ,  Kalispell  MT  59904. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Website 
offers  arts 
marketing 
advice 

Arts  Marketing 
Online,  www. 
artsmarketing. 
org,  is  dedicated 
to  the  needs 
of  nonprofit 
arts  marketing 
professionals. 
This  site  is  part 
of  the  National 
Arts  Marketing 
Project,  a 
three-year  effort 
to  assist  arts 
organizations 
in  better 
understanding 
the  marketplace 
and  providing 
tools  to 

strengthen  their 
marketing  efforts. 

Practical 
Lessons  in 
Marketing  offers 
a  10-step  guide 
for  creating 
a  marketing 
plan.  Other 
resources  include 
workshops  and 
training,  hot 
topics  and  case 
studies. 

The  site  is 
a  potential 
resource  for 
Montana’s 
presenters, 
museums, 
theaters  and 
galleries  that 
are  conducting 
outreach  and 
organizational 
development 
programs. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506;  202- 
682-5400;  www. 
artsendow.gov; 
e-mail:  webmgr 

@  arts.endow.gov. 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-606-8400; 
www.neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org; 
e-mail:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans 
for  the  Arts:  1000 
Vermont  Ave., 

NW,  12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005:202-371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St. 

NW,  Ste.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005; 
202-289-1818;  www. 
aam-us.org. 

•  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036;  202-588-6000; 
www. national  trust, 
org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 

Com  mission,  1801 
L  St.  NW,  Rm. 

9024,  Washington, 

DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000 
for  employment 
questions;  www.eeoc. 
gov/facts/howtofil. 
htm. 

•  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts:  155  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  14th 
Floor,  New  York 

NY  10013-1507; 
212-366-6900;  www. 
nyfa.org. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board: 

1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 

DC  20004;  800-872- 
2253;  www.  access- 
board,  gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  for 
assistive  technology 
product  information. 


Jerry  Simchuk  offers  the  following  classes:  Painting 
the  Black-Capped  Chickadee,Sept.  6-8  in  Kalispell, 
MT,  406-257-1784;  Decorative  Songbird  Carving 
and  Painting  Class,  Sept.  12-17  in  Garibaldi,  OR, 
503-842-7425;  Decorative  Waterfowl  Carvings  and 
Painting  Class,  Sept.  19-24  in  Florence,  MT,  406- 
273-42 19;  and  Decorative  Owl  Carving  and  Painting 
Class,  Oct.  3-8  in  Mulino,  OR,  503-632-4403.  For 
more  information,  e-mail:  jsimchuk@  in-tch.com. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 


Theatre  In  the  Raw  announces  its  2005  Play 
Writing  Contest.  The  play  must  be  an  original  one- 
act  play,  unpublished  and  unproduced.  Winners 
will  receive  cash  prizes,  and  at  least  one  dramatic 
reading  for  the  first-prize  winner.  Entry  fee  of 
$25/cdn.  For  more  information,  contact  Theatre  In 
the  Raw,  Artistic  Director/One  Act  Play  Contest, 
3521  Marshall  St,  Vancouver,  BC  Canada  V5N 
4S2;  604-708-5448;  e-mail:  titraw@vcn.bc.ca. 
DEADLINE:  Dec.  31,  2005. 

Ongoing  call  for  entries  in  The  Wildwood  Reader, 

aquarterly  literary  short  fiction  magazine.  The  year’s 
top  entries,  as  voted  by  readers,  are  featured  in  the 
annual  anthology.  New  writers  are  supported  and 
featured.  Awards  are  $50  first,  $25  second,  $25 
third  place  each  quarter.  No  submission  fees  for 
two  manuscripts,  600  to  2,400  words.  All  materials 
are  returned  if  packaging  and  postage  are  included. 
All  submissions  must  be  sent  as  a  digital  Word 
document  on  disk  with  a  hard  copy.  Guidelines 
are  available  with  a  SASE.  Contact  the  Wildwood 
Reader,  Timson  Edwards  Co.,  PO  Box  55-0898, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32255. 


Performing  Arts 


The  AVID  Group  in  Billings,  MT,  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  fall  semester  performing  arts 
scholarships.  For  more  information,  guidelines 
and  application  form,  visit  www.theavidgroup.org. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  25,  2005. 


Job  Opportunities 

The  Cultural  Policy  Center  is  hiring  for  two 
positions:  Assistant  Director  for  Communications 
and  Project  Assistant.  The  assistant  director  for 
Communications  will  serve  as  a  key  member  of  the 
CPC  team  and  will  oversee  the  writing  and  editing  of 
all  CPC  communications.  This  is  a  full-time,  salaried 
position.  More  information  on  this  position  is 
available  at  https://jobopportunities.uchicago.edu; 
search  for  job  requisition  number  070260.  The  CPC 
project  assistant  will  be  responsible  forcoordinating 
center  events  and  meetings.  The  project  assistant 
will  also  provide  general  administrative  support 
to  center  staff  and  maintain  the  center's  database 
and  filing  systems.  Please  note:  the  CPC  is  not  yet 
accepting  applications  for  this  position;  a  listing 
should  become  available  on  the  UChicago  jobs 
page  in  the  coming  weeks.  Applications  submitted 
before  an  announcement  appears  on  the  university’s 
jobs  page  will  not  be  entertained.  This  is  a  full-time, 
hourly  position.  All  applications  must  be  submitted 
through  the  university’s  human  resources  page, 
https://jobopportunities.uchicago.edu.  For  more 
information,  contact  Michael  Washbum,  Assistant 
Director  for  Communications,  Cultural  Policy 
Center  at  The  University  of  Chicago,  Irving  B. 
Harris  Graduate  School  of  Public  Policy  Studies, 
1155  East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60637 ;  773-702- 
4407;  e-mail:  washbum@uchicago.edu. 

Arrowmont  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
Development  Director.  The  development 
director  is  responsible  for  providing  leadership, 
direction  and  management  of  all  activities  related 
to  Arrowmont  School’s  annual  giving  program 
-  Friends  of  Arrowmont  -  that  is  designed  to  secure 
financial  resources  for  support  of  annual  operations 
at  a  level  that  furthers  the  mission  of  Arrowmont 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  This  position  supervises 
one  full-time  development  assistant  and  reports 
to  the  executive  director.  For  a  full  listing  of  the 
job  description,  qualifications  and  application 
guidelines,  visit  www.arrowmont.org.  Full-time 
position.  Salary  is  commensurate  with  education 
and  experience,  and  includes  a  generous  benefits 
package.  Arrowmont  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


The  Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival  is 

accepting  applications  for  the  position  of  festival 
director.  The  position  involves  planning,  promoting 
and  facilitating  the  annual  event  (February  16-22), 
coordinating  sponsorships,  grant  writing  and  other 
fundraising  activities,  supervising  volunteers,  and 
handling  administrative  tasks.  Applicants  must  be 
available  to  begin  work  in  Missoula,  MT,  no  later 
than  Sept.  1,  2005.  This  is  a  full-time  position 
with  a  seven-month  initial  commitment.  Excellent 
communication  and  organizational  skills  a  must. 
Knowledge  of  the  documentary  film  and  video 
industry  will  be  very  helpful.  Salary  S18-24K 
(plus  benefits)  depending  on  experience.  E-mail 
a  resume  (pdf,  doc  or  e-mail  text)  and  short  letter 
of  interest  to  bigsky@highplainsfilms.org.  Please, 
no  phone  calls  or  applications  by  mail.  Applicants 
will  be  contacted  by  phone  or  email  to  schedule 
an  interview. 

Lake  City  Playhouse  is  seeking  a  director  for 
“Clue:  The  Musical,”  to  be  staged  May  12-27, 
with  auditions  Feb.  6-8.  Position  pays  a  modest 
stipend.  The  production  carries  a  full  staff  of 
musical  director,  stage  manager,  choreographer 
and  designers.  Experience  directing  a  musical 
is  necessary.  Send  resume  by  mail  or  e-mail 
attachment.  Position  is  open  until  filled.  Contact 
Lake  City  Playhouse,  1320  E.  Garden  Ave., 
Coeur  d’Alene,  ID  83814;  208-667-1323;  www. 
lakecityplayhouse.org. 


Media  Art 


The  29th  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival 

will  be  held  May  13-20,  2006,  in  Missoula,  MT. 
The  theme  is  “People  and  Nature  -  Living  in 
Harmony.”  Along  with  film  entries,  the  festival  is 
seeking  student  interns  and  volunteer  delegates.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  International  Wildlife 
Media  Center  at  406-728-9380  or  visit  www. 
wildlifefilms.org.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  1,  2005. 

The  2006  Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival  is 

now  accepting  entries.  The  festival  is  the  premier 
venue  for  non-fiction  film  in  the  American  West. 
Screenings  will  be  held  Feb.  16-22,  2006,  in 
Missoula,  MT.  Over  75  films,  including  world  and 
U.S.  premieres,  classics,  rare  and  experimental 
works  will  be  shown.  The  competitive  event  is 
open  to  non-fiction  films  and  videos  of  all  styles, 
subject  matter,  lengths  and  production  dates.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.bigskyfilmfest.org  or 
call  406-541-FILM.  To  download  an  application, 
visit  highplainsfilms.org/festival/entries.html. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  1,  2005  (early  deadline)  and 
Nov.  1,  2005  (final  deadline). 


Resources 


New  England  Foundation  for  the  Arts  is  pleased 
to  announce  that  “Documenting  the  Arts:  A 
Practical  Handbook  for  Cultural  Organizations” 
by  Douglas  DeNatale,  Ph  D.,  is  now  available 
on  the  NEFA  website.  The  handbook  provides 
practical  guidance  for  cultural  organizations  on 
developing  written  and  audiovisual  documentation 
of  their  work.  It  is  intended  to  help  small-  and 
medium-sized  organizations  that  often  struggle  to 
create  a  lasting  record  of  their  accomplishments 
or  to  find  the  space  to  examine  and  reflect  upon 
their  accustomed  ways  of  doing  business.  The 
handbook  can  be  downloaded  at  www.nefa.org. 
For  more  i  nformation,  call617-951-0010or  e-mail : 
amcelhenny  @  nefa.org. 

2005  Guide,  the  newest  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  (NEA)  publication,  provides  details  on  the 
programs  and  activities  that  the  NEA  supports,  as 
well  as  information  on  funding  deadlines  for  their 
programs.  To  order  a  free  copy,  visit  the  NEA 
website  at  www.arts.gov. 

ArtOpportunitiesMonthly.com/news.html  is  a 

web  version  of  Art  Opportunities  Monthly.  The 
publication’s  newly  revised  site  features  a  complete 
recent  issue  that  contains  more  than  $3.8  million 
in  calls  for  artists.  Access  to  all  parts  of  the  site  is 
free,  but  artists  wishing  to  receive  regular  updates 
by  e-mail  or  ground  mail  can  subscribe  to  Art 
Opportunities  Monthly.  For  a  free  sample  copy 
(ground  mail  ore-mail  version)  or  more  information, 
contact  AOM,  Box  502,  Benicia,  CA945 1 0-0502  or 
e-mail:  sample@ArtOpportunitiesMonthly.com. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Alayne  Dolson,  PO  Box  7225, 
Missoula,  MT  59807;  406-549-2984.  Advocacy  organization  for 
arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-President  Susan  Arthur,  Flathead 
High  School,  644  4th  Ave.  West,  Kalispell,  MT;  406-751- 
3500;  e-mail:  arthurs@sd5.kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551. 
Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide  organizations  and 
some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal  agent  for  emerging  arts 
organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue  North, 

Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797,  e-mail:  montanaart 
@hotmail.com.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Provides  resource  sharing,  imports 
musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  3 1 1  Brandy  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena,  MT 
59601 ;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanides,  3 1 1  Brandy  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  No.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Suite 
211,  Helena,  MT  59601;  (406)443-8313,  e-mail:  mtcf@mt.net. 
Maintains  endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-955 1 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural  agencies 
and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for  young 
Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship  program 
and  presents  a  summer  teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Erik  Engebretsen,  Box 

702,  Malta,  MT  59538;  (406)  654-2002,  e-mail:  keep@tcc-cmc. 
net.  Provides  professional  information  and  development  for 
music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard  Friedland, 
711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715;  (406)  586-4484. 

A  statewide  organization  comprised  of  professional  outdoor 
painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the  vast  variety  and  spectacular 
beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Supports  performing  arts  presenting  in 
large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  n"  al  conference 
showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block-booking;  and 
provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite  A,  Helena, 

MT  59601;  (406)  457-2822.  Provides  technical  assistance 
and  infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana,  www. 
preservemontana.org. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  c/o  Helena  High  School, 
1300  Billings  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59601.  A  K-12  education 
resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  at  yearly  at 
MEA/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big  Sky  High 
School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula,  MT  59804;  (406) 
728-2401;  sdegrandpre@mcps.kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
Nancy  Harte,  membership  chair,  (406)  721-8565;  e-mail: 
mtws@montana.com.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibition, 
and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society,  225  N. 
Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710;  www.montana 
museums.org.  Supports  museums  of  all  disciplines  through 
annual  conferences,  quarterly  newsletters  and  technical 
assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.,  Missoula, 

MT  59802;  (406)  728-5374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO.  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
(406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical  assistance  and 
workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402  N.  32nd  St., 
Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685.  Assists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  development;  supports  accomplished 
writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional 
definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are 
awarded  every  two  years  to  outstanding 
Montana  arts  organizations  for  biennial 
funding.  Eligible  to  apply  are  nonprofit 
organizations  that  have  had  their  IRS  501(c)(3) 
status  for  at  least  five  years  and  have  at  least 
a  half-time  paid  director.  MAC  funds  may 
support  artistically  related  expenses,  and 
statewide  arts  service  organizations  may  apply 
to  support  any  operational  expense.  A  1 : 1 
match  in  cash  is  required  from  the  applicant. 
Grants  for  between  $1,000  and  $8,000  will  be 
awarded.  The  application  deadline  for  the  next 
grant  period  to  be  announced. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All 
applications  must,  however,  be  officially 
sponsored  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Requirements  include  a  1:1  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  match  for  Special  Projects 
Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects  and  Operational 
Support.  Capital  expenditures  require  a  3:1 
match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services. 
The  application  deadline  is  August  1 , 2006  for 
FY  2008-2009. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $  1 ,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds 
and  the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must 


be  matched  1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  Awards  are  made  directly  by  the 
council  and  applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains 
three  distinct  components  which  provide 
participatory  experiences  in  arts  learning  that 
increase  or  strengthen  participants’  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  arts. 

1 .  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encompasses  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four 
days  with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact 
time  per  day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer, 
up  to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum 
and  educational  arts  programming.  Projects 
that  support  and  encourage  the  community’s 
lifelong  learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  arts  are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit 
MAC’S  website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call 
the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at 
1-800-282-3092. 


Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a 
wide  range  of  residencies  by  professional 
working  artists  and  local  or  regional  arts 
organizations  (touring  or  locally  based). 
Activities  are  hands-on  and  process-oriented. 
The  artist  must  be  able  to  clearly  communicate 
the  concepts  and  skills  of  the  chosen  art 
form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a  variety  of 
educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit 
MAC’S  website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or 
call  the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at 
1-800-282-3092. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is 
given  to  Montana  professional  performing 
arts  touring  companies  to  help  support 
performance  costs  in  rural  communities.  A  1 : 1 
cash  match  by  the  community  is  required.  The 
application  deadline  for  the  next  grant  period 
to  be  announced. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts 
Apprenticeship  Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of  traditional 
arts  that  are  passed  on  through  membership 
in  Montana’s  many  ethnic,  occupational 
and  regional  communities.  MAC  recognizes 
that  a  master/apprenticeship  relationship 
in  a  community  setting  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk 
and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program 
master  artists  are  awarded  $  1 ,500  to  teach 
an  apprentice  over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a 
format  decided  by  master  and  apprentice.  Next 
round  of  applications  will  be  due  in  2005,  date 
to  be  announced. 


Gl  feint  Prog  fdlTlS  Yes,  Please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 
Name  □  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

Address  Q  Arts  Education  Art'st  Registry  Application 

□  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 

Citv  State  ZiD  □  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 

□  Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 

Phone - E-mail  - □  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

.  .  .....  „  _ _  „  □  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 

Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 

What’s  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  or  e-mail  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 

Event: 
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1  l  Change  of  Address 
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|  ' 

1  |  Daytime  Phone 

Event  Location: 

1 

1  1  E-mail  Address: 

1  1 

Date(s): 

1 

OLD  ADDRESS 

Time(s):  * 

|  Name: 

Sponsor: 

1  1  Address: 

Address: 

1  1  Zip: 

Phone:  e-mail: 

Daytime  Phone 

1  | 

Website: 

|  E-mail  Address: 

1  |  Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot 
Ticket,  P.O.  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT 59403;  800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  e-mail:  tribfeatures@sofast.net 

.  PO  Box  202201 .  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 
FAX  406-444-6548;  or  e-mail  to  mac@mt.qov 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of  the 
Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  Arlynn 
Fishbaugh  at 
406-444-6430  for 
more  information. 


SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER  2005 


1  NEA  Budget  Increase;  Creative  Arts 
Enterprise;  Poet  Laureate;  Book  Festivals 


2  Ami’s  Addendum;  Creative  Arts 
Enterprise  (continued) 

3-4  Congrats;  Transitions; 

Metcalf  Foundation  Grants 

5  Poet  Laureate  (continued); 

Books  Festival  (continued) 

6-8  Books;  Music 

9  Montana  Film  &  Television  Advisory  Council; 
“Hot  Afternoons  Have  Been  in  Montana” 

10  Arts  in  Education;  Arts  Learning  Standards 

11  Professional  Development  Workshops; 
Americans  Value  Arts  Ed;  Coyote  Stories 

12  Cowboy  Poet  D.W.  Groethe; 

Marketing  for  Artists  Workshops; 

13  Indian  Education  for  All; 

Winners  of  Crow  Arts  and  Crafts  Expo 

14  Missoula  Art  Museum  and  Accessibility; 
Arts  and  Disability  Conference 

15  Museum  affiliate  of  Smithsonian;  History 
Conference;  Myrna  Loy’s  new  programs 

16-18  Arts  Calendar 

19-21  Arts  and  Exhibits;  Steele  POW  Collection; 
Vandals  Decapitate  Statue;  MAGDA 

22  Sharing  the  Boardroom  with  Chronically 
and  Terminally  III  People 

23  Ways  to  Improve  Board  Meetings;  Getting 
Past  the  Ask;  Boardroom  Sharing  (cont.) 

24-25  Emerging  Principles  of  Governance 
for  Nonprofits 

26  Nonprofit  Accountability; 

Percent-for-Art  Manager  Needed 

27  Law  and  the  Art  World:  Copyrights; 

“All  Women  Are  Role  Models”  Program 


Heritage  Days  Parade,  Stevensville,  MT 


28-31 


Opportunities;  MAC  Grants  and  Services 
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Fax  406-444-6548 

Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 

http://art.mt.gov 

e-mail:  mac@mt.gov 
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Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  Browning 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Bozeman 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Mary  Crippen,  Billings 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Delores  (Dee)  Heltne,  Havre 
Betti  Hill,  Helena 
Tim  Holmes,  Helena 
Neal  Lewing,  Poison 
Rob  Quist,  Kalispell 
Kevin  Red  Star,  Roberts 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  Miles  City 
Youpa  Stein,  Missoula 
Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6489 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Folklife  Director 
aswaney@mt.gov  •  406-444-6425 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director 
khan@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  *  406-444-6522 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sflynn@mt.gov  •  406-444-6510 
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Sandra  Alcosser  plans  surprises  as  poet  laureate 

See  Page  1 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 


September/October  2005 


